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PREFATORY NOTE 


This toltune cfonladM a reprint of (i) “ Vaisnavism, and 

Mfndr Belififlous Systems ** included in the Orvndriai 4er Indo- 
otiiSfAea PkUologie and first published in 191S ; and (ii) “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages ’* 
dcdivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work ^as issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below • 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the EndowmJnt. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the Apabhraihta, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram¬ 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver¬ 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until 1 finished in 1911 my book on “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc/' which was written for the series of Ency- 



olopedia of Indo-Aryan Research, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Triibner. These have now been 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to ray having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Purapa for the “Sacred Books 
of the East, ” which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye*sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc. ” was written under these conditions, but the publica¬ 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son. Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

“ I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, ' 
which had to be set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures." 

Dr. Bhandarker’s classical work on Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Triibner of Strassburg. the right to issue an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this right the B. O. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 19^8. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along with the Wilson Philological Lectures, 



rr 


TKe three Indexes to Yai^avism, i^aiYisin and Minor Bell- 
gious Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M. A., Fh. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8,1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although—thank God—I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Kecently, I am 
recommended for Invalid’s Pension. ^ 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar's works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute—and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. LITT., the Superin¬ 
tendent of both,—come to my assistance. I offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 


Pandharpur 
Rsi PancamI, Sake 1851 
( 7th September 1929 ) 


N. B. UTOIKAR 




VAISNAV18M, SAIVISM AND 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


PART r. 

VATSNAVISM. 

♦ • 

I. Introductory. 

S 1. The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grown up. 
Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules ^-d modes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man’s good in this world 
and the next became prevalent. But all this did nnt satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation c»f a more 
natural order came to be G.stablished about the close of the Hymn 
period and was continued into that of the Upanisads. The varicms 
problems about God, man and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutious was arrived at. It is 
'generally believed that the Upanisads teach a system of Pantheism 
but a close examination will show that they teach not one, but 
various systems of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man 
and the world and the relations between them. The religic -philo¬ 
sophic sNstm sof modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts from the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines. These references to the old books are correct in the 
most prominent cases, but when the advocates f)f the systems force 
into other texts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent with 
their ow i ■ oecial doctrines, they are manife.stly wrong, lhat 
the Upa .ds teach not one but various systems must follow 
from the fact uat they are coinpilat ons just as the Rgveda- 
Samhita is. The speculations of the old seers were clothed by 
them in vc rds, and these were handed down orally and came to 
form a 1 3 floating mass. W^hen tha idea of collecting these 

speoulat or 5 arose, they w^ere incorporated into books for the use 
ofindivdual Vedic schools. Hence it is that we find certain 
1 [ K. G. Bhandarkar s works, Vol. IV. J 



4 Vai^^vism, ^vism Se, 

Asurag) Gandhabbas, Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, Inda, Brahm&, 
Deva, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
or->w, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., 
respectively. ” 

Here a Buddhist, who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc. But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon, and Brahma and, of course, 
of the superstitious adoration of the lower animals. And it will 
be now our duty to trace its rise and progress. 

§ 3. •In his comment on Panini IV. 3. 98. Patanjali distinctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained in the Sutra is the name of the 
“ worshipful ”, i. e., of one who is pre-eminently w'orshipful, i. e., 
God'. The w^orship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old as ’ 
Panini. 

In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in Rajputana®, which un¬ 
fortunately is in a mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of w'orship of Saitikarsana and Vasudeva is men¬ 
tioned. From the form of the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. C. 

In another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar*, Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected aGarudadhvaja or a column 
with the image of Gariida at the top in honour of Vasudeva, the 
god of gods. Heliodora calls himself a Bhagavata, w'as the son 
of Diya, w^as a native of Taksasila and is spoken of as an ambassa¬ 
dor of the Yavana and as such came on a political mission from 
Aihtalikita to Bhagabhadra, w'ho must have ruled over Pastern 
M&lw'a. In this Inscription occurs the name Aihtalikita which in 
all likelihood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greek 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second century before the 

1 See JRA.S. 1910 p, 163, ~~ ~ 

2 Luders, List of BrShmi Inscrip;ions, No, 6, 

J Ibid, No. 669, 
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Christian era. At that time Vasudeva was worshipped as the god 
of gods and his worshippers were called Bh&gavatas. The Bh&ga- 
vata religion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by the Greeks. 

In the Inscription No. 1 in the large cave at NahSghftt^ the 
names of Samkarsana and Vasudeva, in a I>vaiidva compound, 
occur along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era. 

In the passage in the Mahabhasya in which Patafijali, to 
account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
98, says that this is not the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the 
Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether Patahjali 
means this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vffsudeva 
of the Vrsni race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patahjali as the Worshipful One must be the Vasudeva of the 
Vrsni race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the 
Sutra, though the required form can be made up in accordance 
with the next Sutra ( Panini, IV. 3. 99 ), Patahjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in bis capacity as a divine person and 
not as a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patahjali himself. Besides, Patahjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 
and raising an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, thereft're, be understood 
in the sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school ccmtained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vreni race. 


1 Ibid, No. 1112. 
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Vm^ifomam, iadviam Ac. 

HL naalyris of the Niriiyai^a Sec^n of the 
Mabibtori^ 

j 4. Having thus established on irrefragable evidence the 
existence during the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vftsudeva as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, known by the name of Bhagavata, I will now proceed 
to examine the detailed accounts contained in the literature and 
especially in the MahfibhSrata. This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahftbhftrata or any portion of it cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with any approach to certainty. The Narftyaplya section 
at the l^ntiparvan, to which we shall devote a detailed considera¬ 
tion, is, however, older than Samkarao&rya, who quotes from it. 

• 

Nirada is represented to have gone to the Badarikasrama to 
see Nara and Nftr&yaua. The latter was engaged in the perfor¬ 
mance of religious rites. N&rada asked Narayana whom he wor¬ 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. NarSyaha told 
iim that he worshipped his original Prakrti (form), the source of 
all that is and that is to be. Nara and Narayana as well as Krsna 
and Hari, sons of Dharma, are represented as the four forms of the 
Supreme. 

Nftrada files into. the sky to see that original Prakrti and 
alights on a peak of Meru. There he saw white men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless, with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bbagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asked Bhisma who those people were, and how 
they eame to be what they were. Bhisma tells the story of the 
king Vasu Uparicara, who worshipped God according to the 
Sitvata Vidhi (form of Htual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
llie P&flearttra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Citrasikhapdins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The 
mountain Meru was ttie place where they revealed it. They were 
aeven, consisting of Marlci, Atri, Abgiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 



Vai^vism: Narai^niya Bedim Analysed ? 

Kratu and Vasistka. The eighth was Sv&yaihbhuva. From these 
eight, emanated this excellent SSstra. This they promulgated in 
the presence of the great Bhagavt, who said to the B^is: ** You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slokas ( stansas), 
which contain rules fpr all the affairs of men and are fn harmony 
with Yajus, S^an, Be, and Atharv^hgiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as well as .that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king 
Yasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sistra and will 
become my devotee. After his death this Sastra will be lost. '' 
Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the Citrasi- 
khandins spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. • 

Then the old Kalpa having ended and the son of. Ahgiras> the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods were happy. The king 
Yasu Uparicara was his hrst pupil. He learned this S&stra from 
Brhaspati. At one time he brought forward an extensive heme- 
saorihee, but no animal was killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the words of the Arapyakaa The 
god of gods showed himself to Yasu aud accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by Hari without showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrificial ladle. At that sacrifice Fka ta, 
Dvita, and Trita, sons of Prajapati, aud sixteen Bsis, many of whom 
are now known as the authors of literary works, such as Medhfttithi, 
Tittiri, and Tandy a, are represented to have been present. 

When Brhaspati was angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to be seen by any man at random; but by one wlio 
was favoured by his grace. Ekata, Dvita and Trita said: ** On 
one occasion we went to the north for the attainment of eternal 
blis: near the Milky Ocean, and practised austerities for four 
thousand years and at the end a voice in the air declared: * WeU, 
bow can you see that great Lord ? In the Milky Ocean there is a 
White Island where there are men possessing the lustre cf the moon, 
who are the devotees of the god, possess no senses, do not eat any- 
thing and, being devoted solely to Idle god i Ekftntin or mpao* 
tbeistie )| ace absorbed in him, who is bright like the sun. Oa tQ 
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that Maud; there shines my soul Accordingly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth hashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austerities. After 
farther austerities for a hundred years we saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound •* ' Jitam te Pundarl- . 
k&ksa ^ etc.— ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one I). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared : * Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot¬ 
ed to him\ Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you be able to see him ? '* Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 

Vasu Uparicara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the Rsis, who in a controversy with the gods main¬ 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by Nar&yana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Ganida to lift him up. He 
was lienee taken to the Brahma world. 

The story ot N&rada s visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ek&ntin ), and that, as N&rada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of V&sudeva. V&sudeva is the supreme soul, the in¬ 
ternal soul of all souls. He is the supreme creator. All-living be¬ 
ings are represented by Samkarsana, who is a form of Visudeva. 
From Saihkaraana sprang Pradjrumna, the mind, and from 
Pradyumna Aniruddha, self-consciousness. “ Those who are devo¬ 
ted to me enter into me and are released. ” The great being calls 
the four mentioned above his forms ( Mortis ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned, all these forms are, how¬ 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
creation of gods and aU other things by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
(Avat&ras), via Varaha, Narasixhha, the oppressor of Bali, Etma 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the E^triyas, Rima D&tarathi, 
and *'he who will oome into existence for the destruotion of 
Eaihsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka. In this manner having done all things 
hy his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayana, he returned to Badarika^ama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject) except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa) of all 
beings. • 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus ••—The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their imaterial 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be¬ 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Saitikarsana, i. e., the form of the 
Individual soul (Jiva). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
,ahd who is Vasudeva 

In chapter 346 Vaisaihpiyana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from *the Lord of the world', Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Hariglta. In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation Of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Narayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
fiilvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present dr the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitimaba, and from him it passed in succession to Dak^ his 
grandson, the eldest Adiiya, Vivasvat, M^nu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is slated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be knowii and to be followed, Is professed by the Satvatas, 

I (IL a. gtisdfjrlKi VqL IY. 1 
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that island-, there shines my soul Accordingly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth hashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred years we saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound •* ‘ Jitarh te Pundarl- 
k&ksa ^ etc.— ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one !). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared • ‘ Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot¬ 
ed to him’. Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you be able to see him ? ’ Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 

Vasu Uparicara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the Rsis, who in a controversy with the gods main¬ 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by NarSyana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
was ’thence taken to the Brahma world. 

The story ot Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ekantin ), and that, as Narada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the in¬ 
ternal soul of all souls. He is the supreme creator. All-living be¬ 
ings are represented by Saihkarsana, who is a form of Vasudeva. 
From Sarhkarsana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
Pradyumna Aniruddha, self-consciousness. “ Those who are devo¬ 
ted to me enter into me and are released. '' The great being calls 
the four mentioned above his forms ( Murtis ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned, all these forms are, how¬ 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis X He then proceeds to mention the 
creation of gods and all other things by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his inoarnations 
(Avat&ras), viz. Var&ha, Narasimha, the oppressor of Bali, E&ma 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyas, E&ma D&Saratbi, 
and “ he who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Kamsa at Mathur& and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dv&raka. In this manner having done all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dv&raka with the S&tvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After N&rada had heard this from the 
supreme Nar&yana, he returned to Badarik&^ama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 389 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of V&sudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhiv&sa) of all 
beings. • 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus •—The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their imaterial 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be¬ 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyumna form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Saihkarsana, i. e., the form of the 
individual soul (Jiva). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gurms, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
,and who is V&sudeva. 

In chapter 346 Yaisamp&yana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Nfirada got from ‘the Lord of the world’, NfirSyana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Hariglta. In chapter 348 this 
Ek&ntika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation 6f each Brahm&, this Dharma was revealed by 
N&rayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahm& the Dharma revealed is twice called 
6&tvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh BrahmA, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitftmaha, and from him it passed in succession tn Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Adilya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksv&ku. Later 
on it is slated that this original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Sfttvatas. 

I [ O. ghfndsrksr't Works. Vol XV. 1 
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Tkis Dharma is associated with the non-slaughtef a. asdmals 
(Ahlihsi) and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with ii Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord it taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisamp&yana winds up by 
aayiag that he has thus explained the Ekantadhmrnia. 

S 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter¬ 
woven with the first. The former, however, appear to relate to 
a more ancient condition of Ihings. The points to be noticed are 
these: 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparioara ao 
animals were killed. %, The oblations were devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 
3. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari 
4 This Hari or God of gods is not to be seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
as Vasu Uparioara did. 

Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more oonservafcive principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inefiicacy of 
•aoriflcla) worship and austerities are common to this religious 
teform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas are 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
nparicara’s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assertion of the doctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great N&r&yana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of V&sudeva and his three other forms (Vyuhas). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of V&sudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathuri for the destruction of Kaihsa. 
The supreme N&riyana indentifies himself with V&sudeva in his 
four forms (Vyuhas). At the end it is stated that the religion is 
foUowed by the S&tvatas. 

These two accounts seem to represent two stages in &e pro* 
grese of Reform. In the paylier one the worship of Visndeva and 
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bie three other forms is not known. The Supreme God is n^ned 
Hari, and his worship has not thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of saorifioea The reform had no reference to specific 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Gitra^khandins aud whose names had been handed 
down by tradition. The later account connects the reform wi^ 
V&sudeira and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadglta. This reformed system is said to have been pro¬ 
mulgated by Nfir&yana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vfisudeva 
revealed the Glt2 to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when his brother, sen and grandson wene asso¬ 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the Satvatas, We have 
now to consider who these Sfitvatas were. 

IV. The Siivaias and their Religion. 

S 6. In the Adiparvan, V&sudeva addressing the Vrspis says 
that Pgrtha does not think them who are Satvatas to be covetous. 
Vasudava is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12 ; Krtavarman in Adip. 
221. 81; Sfityaki in Dronap. 97. 36; and Janfirdana in Udyogap. 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bhlsmaparvan, Bhlsnaa says : 
** This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmapas, K^triyas, Vaieyae and 
Sudiae worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of ttie 
Bvgpara and the beginning of the Kali age, be was sung or 
expounded by Samkar^na according to the Satvataritee (Yidbi). 

At iite end of chap. 12 of the third book of the Vispu^Puripa 
it is slated in ihe account of the genealogy of the Yadavae and 
the Vn^s &at Bfttvata was the son of Amea, and all hie 
cendapts were after him called Satvatas. The Bhigavata renne- 
aente the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavgl and 
Yasudeva (IX.9.49), and having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him. It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakae and 
Vmnis. which were Yadava tribes (L 14. 25 ; III L 22), and oidle 
Visudeva, Satvatar^bha ( X. 58. 42 ; XI* 27. 5 ). 
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In Patafsjali under Panini IV. 1. 114, V&sudeva and 
B&ladeva are given as derivatives frcm Vrani names in 
the sense of sons of V&sudevaand Baladeva. Instances given 
by the Kasikft of the same are Vftsudeva and Aniruddha. Here 
Aniruddha means the son of Aniniddha, and therefore V&sudeva 
must mean the son of Vfisudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap¬ 
pear from what follows. In the latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Sini-VSsudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vreni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Saihkarsana-Vasudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 

From all this and such other passages from Patafijali it will ap¬ 
pear that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayanlya is amply confirmed. 

§ 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vasu- 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Panini himself As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upanisads,’ 
and are mentioned even as the original possessors of the new 
knowledge. Siddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this jwriod of in¬ 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva¬ 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jiiatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to be the re¬ 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of S&tvatas developed a system of re¬ 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

These S&tvatas and the worship of Vftsudeva-Krsna seem clear¬ 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 


1- Verbandlungen di<a Vll. Intemat. OrientsUstaii-Coiisreu n Wian. Ar* 
Sect., pp. lOa-9. (ThU anioie it inoliieed in Vol. I of this £ditioii.^li.UU.] 
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tmbagsador at the court of CandraRupta, the Maurya. Candra- 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. C. The 
statement of Megasthenes is that Herakles was specially worship¬ 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisobora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, and in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which has been idententified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krena worship prevail¬ 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought which began with 
the Upanisads and culminated in the. east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit .was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is the name that occurs. 

In the Bhagavadgita ( VII. 19 ) it is stated that “He who pos¬ 
sesses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing V&sudeva to be 
all.^^ Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables which 
is usually repeated at the present day and which is mentioned by 
HemSdri, it is to Vasudeva that obeisance is made.' In Bhl^ap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Supreme Spirit (PurusaPara- 
mesvara), entreats him to become the increaser of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says: 0 Visudeva I 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself as the God Samkar^na, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradynmna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
upof V&sudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being agaia " In the beginning of chapter 
66 of the same Parvan, Prajfipati speaks of himself as having ask¬ 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as Vlsu- 
deva (to become incarnate). This Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 


1 Vratakhae^a (Bibl. Ind.) p. M5. The Maotra is 0* namo Bhagavate VSiu- 
dfviya. 
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be known as Vasndeva, and throughout the chapter that name 
alone is used in speaking of the eternal God. 

The substance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for¬ 
mer as»e the Supreme Spirit Vasudeva created Sathkarsana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Y&sudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to be an implication here that he existed with 
the other three in a previous age. Even as a member of the Vrsni 
laoe the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from the Mahabhasya and KaMka and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article’ on Allusions to 
Krsna etc.,'* the name Krsna occurs three times, VSsudeva in 
three passages and, Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn's Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi¬ 
tion which T then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
places is supported by one Manuscript only ; and Vasudeva occurs 
Instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is entirely 
omitted, BO that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the Bhagavadgita ( X. 37) the Bhagavat says that of the 
he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and DevagabUia are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, but the names 
Kanha and Keiava occur in the verses that are interwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse that 
be is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to tile Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was tile true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
agaiii in his commentary on a verse occurring in the Mahaum- 
. maggaiatake, in which Jambavatl is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha H«re also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
beloBging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, In 
which Visudevassa Kai^assa occurs, it would appear] that Kanha 

L Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, pp. 14 ff. (Tbit nrtiole is includsd in Vol. 1 of tbit 
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was the family name, the sense being V&sudeya, the Kanha, go 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to regard V&eudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 

§ 8. Thus then V&sudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronjmiic, and when the VSsudeva religion or the Bhlgavala 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Sttpreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as hfs father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the ezainple 
Vftsudevah given in the Mahftbhasya in the sense of son Or 
descendant cyf Vasudeva and not “ of Vasudeva as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of B&ladeva from Baladera. 
Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. 

Krsna, Janardaia, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrspl 
names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Patailjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to be as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious signification speciaHy 
attached to it. How then did this name Krsna come to be used 1 
It was the name of one of the Vedic Bsis, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of the Anukramanl oaBs 
him an Angirasa or descendant of A hgirasa. In the KB. (XXX V) 
apparently the same Krsna Angirasa is alluded to and is repre¬ 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchamsin priest. Kr^na occurs in a Qana attached 
to Panini, IV. 1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panini IV. 1. 99 
K^na and Eana are represented to form the Gotra names Karspi- 
yana and Ranayana. These were Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jatakas noticed above. 3ut 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmapa class. Then 
the name K^sua as the son of Devakl occurs in the Chandogy^ 
Upani^ ( III. 17 ). He was the pupil of Ghora, who wae an 
Angirasa. If Kfspa was also an Angirasa, which is not impro¬ 
bable, it must be inferred that there was a tradition about E^pa 
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as a sage from the time of the R^^vedic hymns to the time of the 
Gh&ndogya-Upanisad, and about a Gotra of the name of KirsnS- 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sage Krsna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB., was in 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
M&h&bh&rata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the P&ndava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Krsna and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vrani race through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of V&sudeva having 
been called Krsna is that given by the commentator of the G&th&s 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gftthas himself, that Krsna was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra K&rsn&yana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmans Gotra belonging to the Vasistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
the Parasara subdivision of that group in the M atsyapurana, 
ch. 200’. Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Ksatriya, for accord¬ 
ing to i^svalayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Rsi ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have are 
Manava, Aila and Paururavasa. The name of these do not 
distinguish one Ksatriya family from another, and, to answar the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the Kftr^na- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Br&hmana and Par&sara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called K^rsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old K^na, and also of his 
being the son of Devakl were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhftparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Krsna was that he possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedahgas), and 
that he was also a sacrificial priest ( Rtvij), The Hindu habit of 
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thought of identifying one god with others by regarding the latter 
either as forms ojr incarnations of the former, and thus evolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the identification of this 
Yfisadeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

§ 9. In the Narayanlya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or P&iicar&tra system. This system also we wUl notice in 
its ripened form later. In the meanwhile w^e w ill turn our atten* 
tion to the statement that the Ekfintika-Dharraa founded by 
Yfisudeva has been explained in the Hariglta and on the occasion 
when the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas stood face to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
BhagavadgltH. 

This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisutra ( 83 ) and its com¬ 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabh&va ( which is the 
subject of the Nfirayanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 
alope, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadgita. But the Bhagavadgita 
contains no allusion to the Yyuhas or forms of the Supreme, 
Saihkar^ana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bh&gavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakrtis of Y&sudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva (YII. 4, 5). The last is 
identified with Sarhkarsana in the Bh&gavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 

What appears to be the fact is this : The Bhagavadglt& w.$8 
composed before the doctrines of the Bh&gavata school were 
reduced to a system, and it was then that the three of the 
Prakiiis of the Supreme were personified into Sarhkarsana, Pta- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
y&sttdeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Sarhkarsana alone 
is found associated with Y&sudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed in the 
beginning.^ Patafijalialso notices, under P&nini IL 2. 34, a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instrumeiits are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dbanapati, E&ma and Kesava. 

I Anta^ y. 5. 1 N. B. U. J 
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Here RUmft and Kesava are Balarama and Y&sudeva-Krsna, and 
it is clear that there were festive gatherings at their temples in 
Patafijali's time. If the passage in Patafijali under P&pini YL 
3.6, '* Janardana with himself as the fourth'’, i. e., with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Yyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four Yyuhas, Yasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyumna and A.niruddha, were known in PatafLiali’s time. Still 
*it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Yyhhas, Yasudeva and Samkarsana, only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so that 
the system of four Yyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
Bhagavad?Iti which contains no mention of the Yyuhas, or per¬ 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Nlddesa and Patan ali, i. e., it was composed not latter than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when the Oit& 
was conceived and composed, the identification of Y&sudeva with 
Nftrftyana had not tak^n place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Yisnu come to be acknowledged, as appears from the work it¬ 
self. When his Yiraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Yisnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render¬ 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Yisnu is 
alluded to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be¬ 
ing, and Yftsudeva was Yisnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent¬ 
ed to be his Yibhuti or special manifestation. 

I 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea, that 
the person known as the founder originate d the system. They pnidi 
back the origin by many agea Siddharthaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mah&vlra by many Tlrthsmkaraa 8o in 
the case of the Bh&gavata school we have seen that that system 
was taught by Narfiyana at the beginning of each Brahman, and 
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In iihe ezistin? Brahman it was first taught to Pit^maha or Pra- 
i&paii and thence it passed to Dak^» Vivasvat, Manu and 
IkSYlku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayanlya about the identity of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ekantika religion revealed by Nara- 
yana. In this respect of pushing back the origin the Bhagavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

V. Sabstance of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the main contents of 
the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearances it is the earliest exposi¬ 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Ezantika Dharma. 

Chapter 11. Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it Involves 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity and indestructibility o^the human soul. Here are two 
stanzas which occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
K^triya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being S&mkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who according to the precepts of the Veda perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to be done and not of the fruits to be derived from it. With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other objects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Br&hml condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
Quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadarapyaka-Upani^s, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman.' The discipline, however, presc ribed for 

1. Tads sarra pramaoyante kSmS yesya h^di ^ritSh, gU. VI. 14, and alfQ 
PU. W. 4 7, 
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the attainment of this end is not simply moral, but religious also, 
sinoa it is stated that after having controlled the sonses which 
roader the mind restless, a man should devote himself to 
Bhagavat, 

§ 12. Chapter III. There are two paths, that of devotion to 
knowledge for the Sarhkhyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. Every one is born for a life of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he does them 
for worship (Yajila) and not for his private purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one whose enjoyments consist in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other 
people action is necessary, and it must be done without any selfish 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them¬ 
selves i;p actions alone, 1. e., by the pursuit of an active life. But 
the action should be dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
physical nature and sensual passions. 

Then a question is‘asked what it is that prompts man to sin. 
The reply is that it is desire and anger which are all-powerful and 
envelop a man's spiritual existence. Desire acts through the 
senses, but intelligence is superior to the senses, and superior to 
this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
Knowing oneself to be higher than Buddhi, one should curb one¬ 
self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz., 
senses, intellect, will. Here the superiority of one faculty over 
another is an idea borrowed from the Katha-Upanisad. In con¬ 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested¬ 
ly, Bhagavat makes the closest possible approach to the Sftihkhya 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Ahamkira) 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done by the qualities 
of nature ( Prakrti), and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 
he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. 

§ 13. Chapter IV”. The chapter begins with Bhagavat's men¬ 
tion of his communication of this system to Vivasvat in the first 
instance, as alluded to above. ^ Incidentally the question of his ex- 
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istdnoe at the time of Vivas vat oomes up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again, and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wicked by means of his Prakrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are not born again. By means of 
knowledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in which they resort to him; men everywhere 
follow his path. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajnas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 
into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 
breathe into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self. All 
these Yajfias cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajna of knowledge is the best; for by its means one sees all 
things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit). This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom from all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action. The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit—a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person.—Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajfias or sacrifices, which set in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re¬ 
straint of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajfias or sacrifices. 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha¬ 
gavat deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by men is re¬ 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywrhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat Here lies, in germ, the principle that all reli¬ 
gions have a basis of truth in them. 

S 14. Chapter V. Sfiihkhya and Yoga are brought into connec¬ 
tion with Samnyasa and Karmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one.obtains the fruit 
of both* The place which is obtained bp Sfiinkbyas is obtained also 
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hf Togas. For Jii&najaji&a or saorifioe of knowlodge enabling a 
man to see all things in himself and in God, and this knowledge 
brinjing about freedom from sin, the same condition is attained 
to, which an active life or pursuit of actions ( Earmayoga) brings 
about, when the actions are done disinterestedly or without aim¬ 
ing at the fruit, with an e^e directed towards Brahman only, the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still SamnySsa is diffi¬ 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogin does not think that he does something when he 
sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogi as perform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment for the sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jfiana is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud¬ 
dhism, but the Bhagavadglta does not end there and adds that in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship and austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings; 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter VI He who does not attach, himself to the re¬ 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Saihny&sin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action is necessary to become a sage 
(Muni). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga, Practice of Yoga, or contemplation, is 
then described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con¬ 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 

Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all things in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light The Supreme Spirit 
i9 not loot to him who sees Him everywhere and sees everything in 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
upon them in the same light) in matters of happiness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “The mind” he says, “is restless But Bhagavat re¬ 
plies that it can be controlled by practice as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of thinys ( Vairagya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 

The Yoja described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upanisads, especially in the Svetasvatara. The affirmation “sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else occurs in the 
ranyaka (IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse which is in every sense theistic, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions. Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter VII. In the last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard¬ 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition ef Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the Brfthma condi¬ 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that he is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi¬ 
tion, are difficult to be practised by men with such passions as we 
possess, and the way to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to God; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begins by saying that God^s Prakrti is eightfold •* the five ele¬ 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi), and egoism. Jlva is another Pralqii, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
the world. There is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in e string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself. All 
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the three qualities and the conditions resulting from them proceed 
from him. Bhagavat is not in them and they are not in him. 
Bhagayat is beyond all these three conditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions resulting from the three qualities, does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This M&yft of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is very 
difficult to be got over, and this May& they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to Asura or 
demoniacal condition. 

The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jh&nin, or the enlightened, is the best. The Jhanin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish* 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat B true nature, which is unchange¬ 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made discrete. He is not in¬ 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in Yogamfty& (mystic 
power). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajna 
(presiding over worship) and Adhibhuta ( presiding over beings), 
come to know him when they depart this life. 

For the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
Supreme, we may compare MU. II. 2.5, and BU. III. 8.3—4; 6—7. 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desirea The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
deities, and the fruits that they get from them are perishable. 
Here appears the same idea as that noticed in chap. IV and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, vix., that the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bbagavat*s worshippers, and that there is a principle of 
unity in all religions. 
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§ 17. Chapter VIIL Arjuna begins by putting questions about 
the three subjeots mentioned in the last Terse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhy&tma. Bhagavat then explains 
these. About perceiving him at the time of death he says • “ He 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.’* Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness—with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable 'Om* and the remembrance of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat 

During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the indiscrete (Avyakta), and, when the day dawns, 
they spring out again from it There is another substance, 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhagavat's highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Utlar&ya];ui) go to Brahman, and those who die while he is in 
his southern course (Daksinayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 
who meditates on &e Supreme at the time of death reaches him, 
he mentions the attainment of the Aksara, which is the highest 
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goal, by resorting to a Yoga process. This seems to be like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksara 
( Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
(11. 2. 3 ), and the Svetasvatara ( I. 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable *Om^ is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether w^ooden piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis¬ 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the BhagavadgltS also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat w^hile the syllable *Om* is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un¬ 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman w^ith a strong distinct persona¬ 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned,besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the h ghost goal Here, however, this Aksara is at 
once rendered theistic by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat 

8 18. Chapter IX. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indirect knowledge which constitute the royal lore 
ftnd the royal secret. It is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in him and he is not in them, and still the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every¬ 
where, so all beings are in him. At the dissolution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the beginning of a 
new Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him¬ 
self as the director, the Prakiti brings forth the moveable and im¬ 
moveable things. Foolish men disre gard him w'ho has assumed 
a human form, not knowing his true nature, viz., that he is tne 
lo;d and the greal; ruler of all; but great souls, assuming a godly 
nature, knowing him to be the origin of ail beings, adore him 
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with single-mindednesg. Some people worship him by Jhaimyaifia 
i e., a rationalised saorifloe, taking him as one or several, or as 
having his face in all directions. 

He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. He is Svadhfi, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. He is Agni and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfather of the world. He is 
Ro, Sfiman, (tc. He is the w'ay,sustainer, lord,, witness, shelter find 
friends etc. The knowers of the three Vedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of saorifioe, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal w^orld again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who^ worship 
other deities must he considered as wor.shipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajnas or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his worshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations throwm into the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities pr^'ctised should be dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be¬ 
comes a real Samnyasin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaisyas and Sudras, when they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi¬ 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return w'hen 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart. God is further 
personalised and brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. 1 he 
attitude to other gods is of toleration The worship offered to 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worshippers do uot 
know B'la.Tavat as he truly is, and therefore go wrong. 

§ 19. Chapter X. The gods and Rsis do not know the origin 
of Bhagavat. He was before them all He who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn and unleginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor¬ 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
etc., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him¬ 
self in his true condition. When they adore him thus oonstantty 
full of love, he grants them that condition of mind by means of 
which they reach him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhutis or excellent forms 
of each species or group, which pervade the world, Bhagavat pro¬ 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Eapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, R&ma of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhy&tma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Klrti ( fame ) of all females, V&sudevaof Vrsnis and Dhanaihjaya 
of P&pdavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 
should be known as arising from his lustre. 

There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each otlier’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 
the Yogins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. 

§ 20. Chapter XL The Virftj form of God, I e., all being looked 
at simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also hip destructive 
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form, in which all enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is descri¬ 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praises him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukta (BV. X. 90). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in BV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repealed in Svetftsvatara- 
Upanisad III. 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a quesfion as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis¬ 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vfisudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat¬ 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who. dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con¬ 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is not feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
suocesa If, however, be is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the firiend of all, being humble, being Indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara cr utchanr.eable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar laerages in the previous 
chapters, the perccnalifaticn is effected at once by inrcrtirg a 
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follow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
everyivhere. 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads and some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the S&ntiparvan and other parts of the 
Mah&bh§.rata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but there is no mention here of the Samkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty^our principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purpose. But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro¬ 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Saihkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles. 

§ 23. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni) 
for Bhagavat into which he throws se^d. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms. Brahman is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free firom the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is firee from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava': by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending haiq;»!ness. 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the souPs attainment of 
freedom from passicms by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga- 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the lij?ht of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Sarhs&ra, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of w'hich Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these s^x Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming hre be contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know¬ 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by means of all the Vedas and as the author of Ved&ntai 
and the knower of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that changes, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this chapter. And that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in RU. ( VI. 1), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in RU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also be noted as a characteristic of this 
theistic work. The triad, Rsara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 
$ (R. O. Bhandarkar*s Works, Vol IV. J 
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soul), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in SU. (1.10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadglt&. 

§ 25. Chapter XV 1. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (Daivl Saihpad), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of crested 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un¬ 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu¬ 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men he con¬ 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high¬ 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two classes of men, good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that T}f Bhagavat seem also to be \ncluded. 
They set aside the sacred S&stra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 

§ 26. Chapter XVIT. Arjuna asks: “ What is the ft*atne of 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with faith ? Ib It oharaoterised by the quality of goodness, activi¬ 
ty or ignorance ? Bhagavat answers : “ Faith is of three kinds, 
oharaoterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignorance. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so Is the man The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform¬ 
ed without any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity,whioh is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation; and that which 
is done without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak- 
slna or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quality of ignorance. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, which are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from whom no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for leturn, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables Om, tat, sat ” is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man’s religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or bad, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

S 27. Chapter XVTII. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
springing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
Ihiits of actions. Some say that all Earman should be abandond; 
o&ers say that worship, charity and austerity should not be giveii 
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up. The decision is that these last should not be abandoned, as 
they bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not be abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon¬ 
ment springs from goodness.. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the Samkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the difiPerent costeF. 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. * When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat, One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God (the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
instructed to dedicate his whole mind to Bhagavat, to become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he (Arjuna) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salration and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the chapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
as the Narfiyanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly,- that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out CodV. will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by c<insistently acting in this manner, is tree- 
doni from pa.s.<i(*n. a ,‘;en.-v of tl^e omnir'fc^ence of (iod and an 
equal regard tor all things. This leads to the realisation of ths 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one’s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten¬ 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

VL The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavadsftiu 

§ 28. This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the BhagavadglU. But the idea is not new. 
In the Ikipanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the non-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in ChU. IV. 14. 3; BU. 4. 23; and Mail!. VL 20. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Giti draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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ent chapters. While the personality of God is fully aoknow- 
ledged in certain parts of the IJpanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
places. When the Bhagavadgltfi takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gltft derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi¬ 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be suppos¬ 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmosphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of the philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
►of the Sftmkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadgita, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later Saihkhya, thus giving a theistic character to the philosophy. 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Yaisnava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Sathkhya does not seem to be used in the 
Bhagavadgita to indicate the later non-theistic system. In the 
second chapter and in the fifth, Simkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upc n knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men¬ 
tioned in the Saihkhya system, do not appear to be known 
to the later Samkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the Svetisvatara-Hpani^ and 
the Bhagavadgita, was known by the name of Sazhkbya, and out 
of it grew the non-theistio system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philoBophy of action, too did prevail, but it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera¬ 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the Supreme 
Soul. 

S 29. Thus the Bhagavadg!t& is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point we will now turn. In the Upanisads, Up&Ban&, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-suoh as Manas ( mind ), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib¬ 
ed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul) is said in the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( L 4. 8.). Here the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one's own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus: “ This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become better or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused to¬ 
gether (he is the preserver of order). The Brfthmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one becomes a sage. The recluses desir¬ 
ing him as the place to live in, renounce the world. On this ac¬ 
count the wise men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: * What shall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? *; and thus they gave up desire 
for sons, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants " 
(IV. 4. 22). 

Now, if those wise men of old gave up all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described, must it not be considered that they were 
actuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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here ? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Bgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “ Dyaus is my father ( RV. 1.104. 33), 
** Aditi (the boundless ) is father, mother, and son'* (RV. I. 89. 10); 
and from such prayers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils'*, ** Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son’*, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no Expression for a time and exhibited 
itself jkgain mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex¬ 
ists in the Rksamhita (1. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
UpaniM ( VII. 1. 1 ). 

In the last ( MU. III. 2. 3 ), and in the KU. (11. 23), tfcere is a 
verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures (from a teacher), nor by intelligence, nor \w much 
learning; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate (KBU. III. 8 ); 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them—which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
tne BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

! 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the Ek&ntika 
religion of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
used in the sense of love even by R&m&nuja. In his system Bhakti 
mtens constant meditation and corresponds to the Up&san& of 
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of the Upaiiisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used ih this seiist* 
by PSnini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resotted 
to, liked or loved; and general and special terminations are 
l^rCsCribed, which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as Agnibhaktini, Indrabhaktlni, i. e., things which resdrt 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love' was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules-of 
P&nini himsalf, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix // 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz;, love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied And 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanlsad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu¬ 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to ba this. Ahorit the 
time when the systems of religion w^e have been C(uisidering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories,-to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non rtf religi¬ 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism. The religious systems that had 
sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of mr>ral 
exaltation, unassociated with a theistic faith, as appears clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis¬ 
sertations of which the MahAbhArata is full. Such a system as 
that of the Bhagavadglta was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in the Upa- 
ni^ads, that it was necessary for practical purposG.s to work them 
up into a system of redemption capable of being grasped easily; 

These appear to be the conditions under which the Gitt e&ine 
« (R. Q. Bhaadarkar's Works, VoU IV,] 
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I am not inclined to dissolve V&sudeva and Arjuna 
into solar myths; but V&sudeYa could not baye b^en living ivhen 
,the Bhagavadglta was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
My more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
yeduoad to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
pf them are oidled Bhagavats when speaking. Y&sudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadglt& was written. 

As legards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
ilsavident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
gandmot supersede it. It must already have been seen that he 
ilOdks.at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
Mew^as ihe Upani^ads. The cherishing of desires which the 
,saovificial rites encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attaii^edhy means of them is perishable. It was because this 
^Sk&ntlka religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into ilindu society in general, though it did not suoce«^d 
4n.ttprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudcas 
inoluded, and in its later development it was associated with 
sueh Vedio rites as then remained when it was professed by the 
J3i&hma]pas,hut not so associated when its followers were of 
lower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great infiuenee. 
Ths-Bhagavat’s attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but &e 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is and 
tthus.go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
withAhe infiuenee of the Vssudeva^Kmna cult over the lower 
olaeeoa 

Vfl. IdentHIcatiqn of Vasudeva with Nirayaaa. 

• 

S 32. The word NAr&yana is similar to J^&d&yana, which 
last tie formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra Hidiyana. 
The termination is significative and means in this case lihe 
fasting place or the place to which Nsda or a collection of Hadas 
ga Bo l^&rlyapa means the resting place or goal of Nira or a 
ooUeotion of ^Naras^ In the Ntr&yanlya (XIL 341 ) Keaava or 
i 8ff Ifedhitithi't oon>m«ntary oo Iftanu 1.10. 
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Hto fl&ynto Arjttna is known aa the restitia: plane or 

goal of men ( Narftnftm ). The word Nr or Nara is also used to 
dcitiote gods as manly peroons, esi^oially in the Vedas, so that 
Nirtyiana may be construed as the resting place or gold of goda 
There is a tradition which oonneots NSrftyana with the primeval 
waters. Manu ( 1.10 ), and also Hari In the above passage say 
that the waters were called Nfirfts because they were the sons of 
Ntoa, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahmi in the' 
first case and of Harl in the second; the two were called N&riyanas. 
The PurSnas, such as the Vfiyu and the Visnu, agree with Mann; 
Akain there is a tradition that Brahmadeva sprang from tbelotPe In 
the navel of Ntrftyana or Visnn (MBh. III. 12. 34 and XII. 349; 18). 
In^he Vayu-Purftna Nftrftyana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
BV. X. 82.5 and 6, which may be thus translated: “Prior to the skyi 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed? 
The waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood In this we have first the waters mentioned; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything ; and' the'^' 
uUborn corresponds to Nirayana from whose navel he sprang; lit 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This oorres- 
pbnds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place was' 
Nariyana, so that this confirms the identity between Brahmi and' 
Nlrayana mentioned by Manu and some of the Puranaa Ntrayapa * 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayaihbhu of’ Manu; is.anoiher 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a blstorioal or mytho* 
logioid individual. This idea of Narayana was developed' in tlie 
period of the later Brahmanas and Aranyakaa 

In the Satapatba-Brahmana ( XII. 3. 4), Tvltmsa Narayana ie 
represented to have sent forth &om the place of sacrifice Vasiis, 
B^udi^ and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even* 
ing libations respectively, be alone remaining ip ttie place, Fra* 
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japati-^llg him tosficrificg again, and the subitanoe of the whole 
is at N a ray ana placed himeelf in all the worlds, in all the gods, 
in all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadaws forth the rising of Nftrftyana to the dignity 
ofjthe Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exirt and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, being him^ 
self their receptacle or resting place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1) Purusa Nar&yana is mentioned as 
h^jng conceived the idea of aPanoaratra Sattra (continued sacri¬ 
fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
l)oings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also N&rftyana's becoming the 
Sjiprame, Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. NSrSyana isTe^ 
pi^sented as the author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to lie as much a fanoiful representation, as that of Visva- 
kprnan. and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
ca^e.s, it li^s a.connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Narayaiia is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names .are ^sociated together, as we have seen, in the above cita¬ 
tions from the Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittirlya-Aranyaka 
( X/ll ) Narayana is described with all the attributes of the 
Sivpreme soul, which are usually found mentioned in the Upanisads. 
f In the Mahabharata and PurSnas, he figures as the supreme 
g|>d,i especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically be 
i8'represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of. HiUk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
V;al vv'fiterS being still kept to. Narftyana thus became an object 
of ..worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before,' there is 
vfibat appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to N&r&yana 
(.‘Nar^yana-VatikS.). 

•; 3^; The heaven of this N&rftyana was the Svetadvlpa or white 

island. In the Kathasaritsagara ( 54. 19,21, 23 ) Narav&hana- 
daitta Is represented to have been* carried to the white island , by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
and attended by Narada and other devoteea In another place in 
101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
Syetadyipa and seen Hari in a house made of great gems. 
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lying on the serpent bed with Laksml sitting at his feet. In the Hari* 
vaihki ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and K&pilas&mkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go to the white island or 
^vetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
which Narayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor¬ 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the KaiUsa of Siva, and the . 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna; and to that heaven of NfirSyana it was. 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
t,heistic religion of Vasndeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup¬ 
pose that the white island was a Christian country peopled by 
white races. 

§ 34. NirSyana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being In 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva, 
and in the epicitimes when the worship of the latter arose, Vftsu- 
dev a was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( ohapa 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the whole uni verse 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. MSrkandeyathen ask¬ 
ed the boy who he was; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of N&rah, and those were my resting place (A.yana), and 
therefore I am N&rayana’\ and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, says 
tp YudhisthiTS that JanSrdana, his relative, is ttiis same Nftriyana. 
The burden of the whole of the Narayanlya section seems to be 
this identity between Nar&yana and VSeudeva. 

Besides this NSrSyana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
n^ut another who was always associated with Nara. This oom- 
paniondiip seems to be traceable to the UJdahisad id^a of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each Ofeer. That one' 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, fs in the present 
tradition N&rfiyana, and the other, who is engaged in eatini^ the fhiit 
of the tree, Nara. The old idea was transferred to the new oon- 
eeption of N&T&yana as the resting place or abode of all men. In 
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th«^op 0 liiAg tohaptcir of tlm Niriymnlya it is stated tliai Nfttiyai^ 
the etsmal soul of the universe with font forms beeame the son 
of^Dharma^ The four forms or four sons were Nara^ Nftrftyaim, 
Harl and ErSna. The first two of theee devoted themselves to the 
praetioe of austerities in the BadarilLatrama# 

The same story is given in the VSmana-Purftna (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahimsfi (non¬ 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems to be significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous¬ 
ness and AhimsS or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
the intrbduotion of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to be meant by Dharma being 
oaHed the father of these four and Ahifbsft their mother. 

Nara and Nftriyana are sometimes called Rsis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of N&r&yana as the 
0 ? oonaposer of the Purusasukta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabhirata was composed, 
since in the opening stansa of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods. In the Vanaparvan < 12 . 46 , 47 ) Jan&r- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna i ** Oh invincible one, 
thou ait Nara and 1 am Had N&rUyana, and we, the sages Nain- 
N&r&yanav have come to this world at the proper time i thou art 
not different from me, oh Pftfthai and I am not different from 
thee{ it is not 'possible to know any difference between ua'* 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1) of the sane Parvan, the Qod of gods (Siva) 
says to Arjuna : “ In a former birth ( body ) thou wast IJara and 
with N&r&yana for thy companion, performedst austmtiee for 
many thousands of years in BctdarlIn the Udyogaparvan* 
( 49.19 ) it is said t The two heores, V&sudeva and Arjunsi who 
are great warriors, are the old gods Nara and N&r&yana^ This 
is the tradition.' ’ In this manner there are a good many exampka* 
of the identification of Arjuna and Vftsudeva with Nara ind 
Ntr&yapa. And thus the old tra<ifitioii about the two B^is who 
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0T0 warriors at the same time was brought into oonneotion 
/ith the twQ interlocutors of the BhagayadgltS. 

Vm. Identification of VMUdeva with Visnu. 

S 35. Visnu is a Vedio deity. There are but few hyrans 
addressed toihim in BV., but his personality is by no means un¬ 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached by . men, but the third no one can dare transgress, and 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( BV. 1. 155.5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu (Paramam padam ), as it were an eye 
fixed in the 'heaven ( BV. I 22.20 ). In the highest place of 
Visnu there is a well of honey, and there the gods .rejoiceX BV. I. 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra. 

Vi^u, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi¬ 
tion in BV., began to rise in importance in the time of the Br&h- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranio period he rose to the-rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond the 
ken of all. In the Br&hmanic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Vienu as the highest (AB.1.1). 
Then we have a i^ory in ^tapatha-Br&hmana and Taittirlya- 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain¬ 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attiun the highest place among 
them all. Vispu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods; and therefore they say tiiat 
Vicpu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV. 1.1.). When this 
was written, Visnu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same Br&hmana (1. 2.5 ) the story of Visnu the dwarf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for,^a place of sacrifice, the 
latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
as was equal to,the size of the dwarf. Visnu was then made to 
Ue down, but gradually he grew so large as to encompass the 
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whole earth, and so the gods got the whole earth. Here a miracu¬ 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not nece¬ 
ssarily the Supemo Spirit. 

In the Maitri-Upanisad ( VI. 13 ) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad-Visnu, which sustains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad (III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the wOrd in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express¬ 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the s^en steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, HiranyakeMn and Paraskara, but not in that 
of Asvalayana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparvan noticed before,^ the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. 

In the Anugita portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-^55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way a sage of 
the name of Uttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established peace between the contending kins¬ 
men, PanduB and Kurjs, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if be explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhy&tma), he would desist. Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Vir&t Bvariipam). The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadglta, but it is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Rupa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Thus then between the period of the Bhaga- 


I Ante, pp. 13 and ff. [ N. B. 0. ] 
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vadglU and that of the Anugita, the identity of Vasudeva-Krsiia 
with Visnu had become an established fact. In the Santiparvan 
( chap. 43) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of NarSyana and 
Vasudera-Krena apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

§ 36. Still many parts of the Mahabharata represent a condi¬ 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene¬ 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anugita, the 
sage Uttahka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal forra^ 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
(O. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff.) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Samjaya 
and Bhisma make strenuous efforts to establish it. * 

What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva,' 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Satvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Pur&nio 
times, however, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
Yearns of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
*%ie Vedicgod at its source, another fromNarayana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from Vasudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an aln.ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

IX. Identification of Varadeva-Krsna with the 

•. * 

Gowherd God ( Gopala-Kma )• 

8 37. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho¬ 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work ofPatafi- 

jali and even the Narayanlya itself indicate no knowledge of the 

existence of such a god. In the last the Avatara of V&sudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of Kamsa, 
but of none of the demons whom the cowered Krsna killed in the 
7 I B. O. Bbaiwiarkar’i Work*! Veb IV. \ 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original ooonpation was 
the tending of cows; and consequently the name became in later 
times equivalent to a ‘ cowherd *. For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the boy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadic tribe 
olthe name of Abhlras. These Abhiras occupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to Anupa and Anarta, 
the regions about Dvftraka (H. 5161-5163). The Abhiras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was carrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
DvSraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and Mlecchas, 
and lived near Pafioanada, which is probably Punjab. The Visnu- 
Purftna locates them near the AparSntas (Konkan) and Saurfistras, 
and VaHhamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14. 12), and as 
living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18), the Abhiras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathurft and 
in the south up to Saurastra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ra'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

The descendants of the old Abhiras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhlra king 
Isvaiasena, the son of Abhlra Sivadatta, is found at Nasikh 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Pur&nas mention a dynasty 
of Abhiras composed of ten princes*. Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gund&’ in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Rudrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhlra, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a K^trapt 

1 Ludera, Li it of BrShml Insoripttona, Nr. 1137. 

3 See Yilyo-PurSga, vol. II, chap. 37, page 453, Bibl. Ind. 

3 Lttders, List of BrSbml Inscriptions, Nr. 963. 
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kins: of the name of Rudrasirhha, who held power in Saka 102 
corresponding to 180 A. D, 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhlras enjoyed high political posi¬ 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father's 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre cf the inno¬ 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda's knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Kathsa's killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhlras\ and 

others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 

« 

they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro¬ 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhiras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna, 

The dalliance of Krsna with cowherdesses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Visudeva religion, was also an after-growth, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhiras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhiras 
at the time; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or cowherds of the 
present day are. 

§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
VSsudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Karhsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi¬ 
niscence of DevakI in the name Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yasodft or GopS of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-5ervant who brought up Devagabbha’s sons as 
1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p 981. 
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her sons. And in Andhakavenhu the names of the two kindrei 
YSdava tribes, Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded togethei 
and the compound becomes the name of the husband of the maid 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to th 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of th< 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the tru( 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were no* 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a pre 
Christian period, others must he assigned to post-Christian times 
and the Ghatajfitaka appears to me to belong to the latter class 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a cleai 
reminiscence of the foster-parents of the hoy-god Krsna, cannot b( 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identificatior 
of Vftsudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna. 

X. The P^icaratra or Bhagavata System. 

§ 39, We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old PancarStra doctrines. Af 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion wqf 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadgita ; but the 
PftficarStra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Vasu- 
deva and his several forms, shows no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Krsna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of Rfim&nuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old BhSgavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Pftficaratra-Sarhhit&s; and Ramanuja in his comments on the 
Brahmasutras, 11.2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Samhita, which is intended to 
show that, when Brihmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, it should he considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Sarhhita, which is to the effect that 
this great Sa&tra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Saihhita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself *, eternal, always change¬ 
able, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro¬ 
bably Sandilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vnkovfikya, but riot 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these Sarhhitas, bearing the name of Satvata, has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Nfirada^saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Rsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyam&rga ). 
Narada does this and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods ( Rahasyamnay a ). Narayana is spoken of here as the 
supreme spirit. Tlie secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the discus ( Vasudeva ), when asked by Sarhkarsana. 
Samkarsana spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer is : 
“ Because the people will be afllicted with passion in this age **. 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion,Sarhkar^na 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in three ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support of 
all. Besides this there is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarama then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows : - “ When the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
Br^mapas, wlio worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which ieg 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp¬ 
tion of the world and confers discrimination; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverance^ I will then 
explain that to you w^hich is of vf rious kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self¬ 
surrender are competent for the worship of the four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, so 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas^ All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con¬ 
cerning the single form Then follows the statement of the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This work throughout contains the mystic modes of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsnmparvan to 
Sarhkarsana’s having sung or expounded Vftsudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Sarhhita. 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the Bhagavala School under 
Br. S. n. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows .— 
(1) Abhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) UpSdftna or 
collecting the materials of worship; (3) Ijya or worship; (4) 
Sv&dhyaya or the muttering of the usual Mantra; (5) Yoga or 

1. Two lines out of this are contained in the quotations from RSmSnujagiven 
above. 

I, Vibhavas are the incarnations of the Supreme 8pirit« 
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meditation. By worshipping him in these ways for a hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

S 40. The book called Naradapahcaritra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the F amhita called Jnan&mrta- 
sSra. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work, NSrada 
desiring to know Krsna^s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Saihkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child¬ 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settlement, such as Vrnd&- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the oowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
K&liya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on thb palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopls and his foster-parents, etc. Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago’. The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures cn the gates of Siva’s palace could have 
occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The JflanSmrta- 
sira, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place In that heaven. The servitude of Hari through devo¬ 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari; viz., ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) uctersnoe, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, (4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and (6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The BhSgavata- 
Pur&na adds three more, viz., hearing ( his praise), servitude, and 
companionship (Sakhyam). These last two are preliminary to 

1. Arohaological Survey of India, Annual Keport, IdOd'idOd, p. 

9 I B. Q. Bbandarkar’s Works, VoL IV, J 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book Radha is meil- 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krana loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha (II. 3. 24ff.). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Samhita. 

The Samhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire¬ 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas which 
form a peculiarity of the Pancaratra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhacarya is ex¬ 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Samhita, there¬ 
fore, must have been written a short time before Vallabha, that Is 
about Jihe beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ramanujiyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XL The Rvataras of Visnu or Narayana. 

§ 41, An Avatara or incarnation of a god differs from mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica¬ 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Vedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con¬ 
ception of the Avataras. 

The Avataras of I^arayana or Visnu are variously givdn 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Nariyanlya 
translated above,’ six only are given, via., the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bhrgu race, Rama DSsarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( VasudeVa-Krsna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hatilsa 
(swan), KCirma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., Vasudeva-Krsiia. This passage, following so closely on the 


I Ante, p. 9 1 N. B. U. J 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the number of Avataras 
teoame fixed at ten. 

The Harivariisa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The VSyu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas¬ 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 72ff. and Chap. 98, vv. 63ff. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in¬ 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four: Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavyasa, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-PurSna 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con¬ 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

The Bhagavata-Purflpa enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Purina are Sanatkumira ; the divine sage ( NSrada ), who 
expounded the Satvata system; Kapila who explained to 
Asuri the Simkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
AnvIksikI to Alarka and the Prahrida and the attainment 
of excellence hy means of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Bsabha, 
son of Nabhi and MerudevI, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

Usabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first Tirtharhkara of the Jainas. 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and Bima of 
whom more will have to be said hereafter. Krena, of course, though 
included in the Avatfiras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not to his having been con- 
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sldered an AvatSra, but to his being the peculiar object of adora« 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as I 
have ventured to call it, which first took its rise among the 
S&tvatas« 

XIL Later Traces of the Shagavata School; and 
,General Vaisnavism. 

§ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced fiom Megasthenestothe latest Inscription, that atNanaghat, 
which is to be re erred to the first century B. C. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any Brihmanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled Parainabhagavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or VSsudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D. 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probabV Visnu. The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. E., i. e., 400 A. D.* 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District of the 
U. P., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa¬ 
tion of an ima’-.e of Sarhgin and the grant of a village for its 
worsh'p by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D.‘ Sarhgin must have been Vasudeva-Krsna, Skanda¬ 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by Cakrapalita, 
son of Parnadatta, appo nted viceroy of Surfistra or Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vfimana or the dwarf incarnation^ 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.P.,belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres¬ 
ponding to 483 A. D., Mstrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya* 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastaoibha or flag- 

1. Corp. Insor. Ind. Vol, III, p. 21fif. 
t. Ibid. p. m 
9. Ibid. p. m. 
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staff in honour of the god JanS-rdana. Mstrvisnu Is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat (Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta )*. The god 
Janardana must therefore be Vasudeva-Krsna. 

A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jayan§.tha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies®. 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth'. 

In his Meghaduta (v. 15) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi¬ 
fication of Gopala-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the Vikramftditya 
who was the patron of Kfilidfisa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca¬ 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of Hke 
Govardhana Mountain by Krana on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century* 

In Saka 500, Mahgallsa, a prince belonging to the early 
Cftlukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of Hirlyana- 
bali (offerings to NSrSyana) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose*. In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and NSrayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
Lakml rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incama- 

1. Ibid. p. 88flf. 

2. Ibid. p. 

3. Ibid. p. IS9ff. 

4. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. m. 
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tioiiSi and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Harl, or 
Vifnu, ajid of Hara, or Siva, are combined^ 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con¬ 
secrate the images of certain gods, Varahamibira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to BhSgavatas* 
Bhftgavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor¬ 
shippers of Visnu. VarShamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 A.D,* 

Amarasimha, the author of the well-known Kosr„ or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words expressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, Nfirayana etc., of which we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
VSsudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara’s 
time Vftsudeva had already been identified with Visnu and 
Nftrftyana. Except the name DSmodara, there is no other com 
neoting Vftsudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Dftmodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
Kaihsftrftti, or the enemy of Kaihsa, does occur, we have no such 
name as Putanftri, the enemy of Pvitana, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a boy. 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
Balidhvarhsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Kaitabbajit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
V&sudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsapa, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of Nftrayana or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1. Ferguiion and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407. 

1 Bp. 8. 60.19, 

3. Bhau Pafi. Lit, Hemaini, p. 340. 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four fotms, or 
Vyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaispavism was that embraced by the 
BhSgavatas. Amara's exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud¬ 
dhist, he must have belonged to the MahSy&na sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries^ Amarasiihha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
KalidlLsa and in Candragupta II as Vikramaditya, the fainous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in jftie early payt of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Kysna with Gopala-Krsna 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and Nar&yapa 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bfina in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi¬ 
nally a Brahmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bh&gavatas - and 
Pancaratras. 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of VitJpU 
on the body of a serpent with LaksmI rubbing his feet and Brahmi 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasiihha, Vamana and VarSha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the R&strakuta 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Eail&sa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
K^na I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 3S miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figure 
above and runs thus: '' The maker of the images of SrI-Kmna and 

X. Vide my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’, JBBHA8, Vol. XX* p, 995} 
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the ^^lk-mftids’^ The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Buhler.^ 

At Sirpur in the Raipur district, C. R, over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or NarSyana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of Rfima and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century®. 

At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad¬ 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabh&mandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a oonoh-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently VSsudeva and Saihkar- 
fspa. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century^. 

In a work called DharmaparlksS, Amitagati, the author, who 
Was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Rftmas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Kesavas) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Brfthmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say: “ He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from miseryHe 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni* 
Purftpas^ and whioh are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be recognised as an incarnation of Visnu before 

li fip.lEil.,Vol. XL p., 482. 

I. Annual Progreti Report of Arohasological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-04, p. 21. 

9. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch. Surv. of India ( This 
note is printed as in the original Edition.^N. R, U.) 
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the date of the Dharmaparlks&, which is Vikrama 1070, cor¬ 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the Br&hmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda's Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad¬ 
ing protector of the world ( R&ma ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from SitS like a mortal loverJ 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of VianUi 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bhftga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tlrthamkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Vienu. 

Xni. The ealt of Rama. 

8 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the cult of any of these incarnationa 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
area In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
Idiere is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Elrsna Rftma, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the Ramayana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the Narayanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Purtnas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf¬ 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvamsa the story of the birth of R&ma is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or NSrayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with LaksmI rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Daiiaratha for the destruc¬ 
tion of Rivana. 

X For Amitagati's work, se« Vol. II of this edition, pp. 808ff. ( N. B. U. { 
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Amitag&ti also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seenS of 
Rftma s being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro¬ 
tector of the world. The Vayu-PurSna, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century; 
so that the belief in Rama*s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patafijali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasiifaha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Brfthmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avat&ra, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by V&lmlki, Rama 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who vp*ote Purapas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bhfiti, still more highly exalted his character. Rama, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
It is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatirtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarikatrama and sent Narahari- 
blrtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D.*, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Sita. The cult of R&ma, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
oentury. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
In the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The oerb- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda^ by Hemadri, who flourished 
In the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-Ha^Ita^ 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
m which the four objects, viz., the conch-shell, discus, maCe 

1 Ante, p, M [ N. B. U. J 

2 See below. 

3 P. HI ( Bibl lad.). 
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ftnd lotus, Mh placed in the four hands of the principal 
god Vfisudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names' corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Ke^va, NfirSyana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four VyUhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah (salutations) after the ^dative of 
each of the names, and the sense is *Saluations to Ketava, 
Nftrayana, etc,’. The name of RSma, however, is not included in 
them, while two other AvatSras, Narasimha and Vftmana, are 
mentioned. Every Srfiddha ceremony is wound up by the ex¬ 
pression “ May Janfirdana-Vftsudeva, who is a form of the ances¬ 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act”. All this shows that Vftsudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedio Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of R&ma, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-RSmSyana, which 
Ekan&tha*, a MahSrastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana¬ 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com¬ 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanfimat by Sita, who says that as the original Prakili, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the RAmAyana, 
while R&ma as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, R&ma explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original,^ (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Eedava, (2) KarSyaija, (3) MSdbava, (4) Govinda, (5) (6) Madhti- 

aUdana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) VSmana, (9) ^ridhara, (10) Hrflke^a, 
(11) FadmanSbha, (12) DSmodara, (18) Saiiikarfa^a, (14) VSiudeva* 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddba, (17) Furuaottama, (18) Adhokfaja, 
(19) Karaalihba, (20) Aoyuta, (21) JanBrdana, (28) Upendra, (23) Harl, 
(24) SnkpfQa. 

S See his Bh8v&rtiia-BBiiiIyaoa, AraoyakBp<}a, 
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finite intelligetioe, and (3) the appearances, the last two of whtoli 
•ire fictitious. The fifth canto of the last book is stjled B&magltii 
which is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadglt& of V&sudeva 
and which is narrated by E&ma to Laksmana, who takes , the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
Blmaglti published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
oontained hi a larger work called Sattvap&rkyana and is composed 
ef eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadgltt. It is narrated 
tp Hanfimat by Bftma. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisade, some' of which 
are manifestly very recent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
moderi^ compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
io Bima as a religious teacher are of recent origin. . 

XIV. Vasudevlsm or Valsnavlsm In the South. 

S 44. We have seen that Samkarsana and Vlsudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratba country by about the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to show at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bh&gavata*Purina 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to N&rayana, but in large numbers in 
tile Dravida country, where flow the rivers Tftmrapfurpl, Xiverl 
and others, and that those who drink the water of these rivers 
will mostly he pure-hearted devotees of Vftsudera. When the 
Pur&na goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement as 
this, the fame of the devotees of Vfisudeva, who had fidufished in 
(he Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of India 
when the PurSna was compiled. The Purftna was regarded as 
sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatlrtha, who flourish* 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the Mah&hh&rata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the counoillor Hemidri 
The Bhftgavata, therefore, must have been composed at the leait 
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iwo centuries before Anandatlrtha to account for the reputation of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It cannot be 
very much older, for its style often looks modern and oopjing 
from the older Puranas it falls into mistakes, such as the ope 
pointed out by me in another place\ The Dravida devotees, there* 
fore, noticed in the Bhagavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh century. 

These devotees, who are known by the name of AlvArs, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar* in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows 


Class 


Tamil name 


Sanskrit name 


Ancient 


Poygai ^Ivar 
Bhutattar 
Pey Aivar 
Tirumalisai AlvSr 


Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bbrlntayogip 
BhaktisSra 


Later 


j'Namm Alvar 

I Periy Alvar 
[ Andai 


Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulasekhara 

Visnucitta 

Gods 


r Tondaradippodi 
Last ] Tiruppan Alvar 

^Tirumangai Alvar 


Bhaktahghrirenu 

YogivShana 

Parak&la 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. C. 4203 apd of file 
last, B. 0. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence showp above is, 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier belf of Hlfm 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulaiekhara 
flourished much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 


1 Karly History of the Deccan ( Second Edition), pp. 33-9|. (s ?* 0 

of this Edition.—N. B. U. J 
$ Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXV, p. 228. 
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the wt)rk8 composed by him styled Mukundamala contains ft 
Terse from the Bhagavata-PurSna {XL 2. 36 )\ 

*' Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
FarSgal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet*, it is stated 
that PermSdi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Kulasekharfifika, 
'besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
Ppysala dynasty. In another Inscription‘s this Permadi is re¬ 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mahftmandalesvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharahka, mentioned as being 
vftnqilished by this Permfidi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvfir Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
lif‘the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of Br&hamanism and Hinduism in 
the North, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the Alvfirs and the Saiva saints, Nayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. 

*nie Alvars composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 

• dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 

‘ 1 Ktysna vScE ifianasendriyair v8, etc. 

I JBBRA8, Vol XL p. tU. 
f Ibid. p. m. 
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containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or NSrayana in some form and wor¬ 
shipped. It may be noted here that Kulasekhara-Alvfir's favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

XV. Ramanuja. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaispavas 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was YSmunficfirya or 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions fco his successor was to compose a commentary on 
BadarSyana’s Brahmasiitra. The necessityjfor such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Saihkarfioftrya 
as based upon the Brahraasutras and the Upanisads. 

During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that. which existed 
when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta¬ 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but wiw 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from tiie 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayinism, and against this last, controversies were carried Oil 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mlmftrii- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvarain and Kumarilabhatta. But the 
Mimamsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupani^ds, 
6r a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main¬ 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied' It 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The elforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of ttwrir 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bliw* 
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Th« penon who appeared prominently on the scene on this ooea- 
•iob was Gkiudap&dftcarya and some time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, l§amkartc&rya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
thm txlsts one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
oHier attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani¬ 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
oansequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
lilotr it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
iUd therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
tlrish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
Ihtow of this doctrine of illusion, or Maya, on the same Aupani* 
|ada founds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by Ramanuja, and henceforward 
evei^* Vaispava system, and even, in one or two cases, Saiva 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Vedantic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

I 46. Rimftnuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Kahclpura or Conjeevaram 
Ind Was a pupil of Y&davaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso- 
phir and therefore professed spiritual monism. Ramanuja whose 
inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
taiohings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Alvirs and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of Ytmun&carya, he lived at Srlrahgam, near Trichino- 
poly, and did his life's work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pflgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
fprince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaisnavism for 
l^aivlsm, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
tile dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamudra, the modern 
Halebl^ There he converted Vitthala Deva, popularly called 
Bittl Deva, Bifti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vltthi. This took place in 1098 A. D. Vitthala Deva 
wis not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier' 
Ifforinces in the name of his brother Ballala, who was on th| 
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throned Vitthala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Kansrese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bit^i Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D.® 
E&mSnuja composed the following works: — Vedfintasftra, 
Ved&rthasaihgraha, Ved^ntadlpa, and commentaries, or Bh&syas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadgltsl 

§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which R&m&nuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul (Cit), the insensate world (Aoit), and 
the Supreme Soul (Isvara ). 

There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. (1.12) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con¬ 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
In his system, E&m&nuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Mfidhyamdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antaryftmin) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as the body and the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 

1 Krishnaswami Aiyaogar*8 paper in Ko. 8 of the roagasine Vii6if|BdTaiiiii 

lor moat of these faota. 

S Imperial Gasetteer, VoL XVIII, p. 178, 

9 See Krishoaairami'a paper alluded to above. 

10 ( R, G. Bbandarkar'f Works, Yol IT« ] 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Saihkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahaihkara, 
etc., are like those of the Sariikhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Pur&nas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahraadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvhra or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict¬ 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened^ He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence^. He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts LaksmI 
Bhu (the earth ), and LIU ( sport). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes :— 

L Para or the highest, in which mode, N&r&yana, called also 
Para*Brahman and Para-V&sudeva, lives in a city called Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door* keepers; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others \ attended by Sri, Bhu and LI1 &} holding 
the celestial weapons, conch-shell, discus, and others *, adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others: possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others; 

I These ere the four, Arte, JijftSsu, etc., mentioned in BhG. ( 7.16). 

t Arthe, or worldly prosperity, Kama, or the objects of desire. Dherme, 
or religious merit, and Mokfa, or final deliverance, ere the four objects ot . 
existence. 

9 From the Tattvatraya of Lpk&c8rya. 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

II Vyuha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
VSsudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni¬ 
ence of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
VSsudeva is possessed of the six qualities •, Samkarsana has two, 
viz., omniscience and sustaining power; Pradyumna two, viz., 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess’. 

III. Vibhava. which mode consists of the ten Avatfiras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 

IV. Antaryfimin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter.* 

Other authorities leave out Vftsudeva from the Vyuhas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapaficaka has another form 
of the AntarySmin, in which form he dwells in everjrthing and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, NSrSyana, Vasudeva ^ etc. 

Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls.* The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un¬ 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God's control, 
depending on God’s existence for his own existence and an attri¬ 
bute of God^ This description of the individual soul differs a 


1 These are translations of the words Jfiana, Bala. Ai^varya, VTrya, dakti, 
and Tejas, according to the definitions in the YatlndramatadipikS. 

2 TatfndramatadIpikS, 9. 

3 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during' 1883-34, 
p. 69. [ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 184—N. B. U. j 

4 Yat. 8. 

3 T^tt^traya, 
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great deal from that of Saihkar&o&rya; who attributes no agency 
or substantiality to it; and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul's being an atom is also denied by 
l^amkara's school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls} 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetableSi are of two sorts*, (1)desirous of enjoyment*, (2) desirous 
of final<deliveranoe. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri¬ 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci¬ 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo¬ 
sophy of rites (Earman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Frapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Frapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 


I Ysi. S. 
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are Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and JfiSnayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil¬ 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to JnSnayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnanayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con¬ 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un¬ 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity, non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des¬ 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition,* a faith that God will protect, acceptance of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one's whole soul on him.^ Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender.^ 

The Arthapancaka mentions a fifth way called Ac§.ryabhimftna- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 

X The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained ai 
bearing good-will to all and the absence of ill-will. 

2 There is another reading here w'hich should be translated as **tbrowing oat- 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness." Thus there are six constltuentt 
of Prapatti. These are; (1) Anukdlyasya sariikalpah (2) prStikUlyatya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatlti vi^v3so (4) gCptrtvavarapaiii tatbS, (5) Stmafti- 
k^epa- (6) kSrpapye sa^vidhS sara»?agatih. 

3yat. 7. 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil's deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Vlsnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Ramanuja school. Eight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section^ as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti¬ 
cal mark on the forehead; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa¬ 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him; (6) 
doings service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month; (8) laying 
Tulasl leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the Harltasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti)» three of which are common to it with the 
Bhftgavata-Purfina. The other six are the same as the eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit¬ 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder or a red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Ram&- 
nuja; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra¬ 
tions* that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man's effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
.used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 


1 Ante. p. 57. [ N. B. U. 1 

% The following remarks are based on Vi'iis|5dvaitin, Vol. I, No. 8, pp, 
SOOff., and Mr. Oovindacharrays article, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1103 ff. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self¬ 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in¬ 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc¬ 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all.^ 

1 This Mantra is “ Om Namo NarSya^Sya 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
K&mftnuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasutras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Puranas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Saihkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vfisudevism of the old Pancaratra system combined with 
the Nfirftyana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name is 
Nftjpayana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of GopSla- 
kinna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramanuja’s system is 
ffee from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
R&dh& and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
Way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
fbrms of, those in the Bhagavadgita. But in this system Bhakti 
Is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the UpasanSs, or meditations, de- 
ftCribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja s system seems to be to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Va^akalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli¬ 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Namdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth ITpaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapaficaka, 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor,doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time - 
of {Umfinuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Rama¬ 
nujans system is known by the name of Srisampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Anandatfrtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound¬ 
ed the doctrine of God's being a composite person, having.for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre¬ 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of Badara- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
the Brahmasutras altogether •, but he could not do so, since the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac¬ 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Sarhkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatirtha sets forth five eternal distinc¬ 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

(1) God and the individual spirit, 

( 2 ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world) 

( 4 ) one individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Narayana, the son of Trivikrama, there was in the 
XI [ R. G. Bhandarkar*s Works, VoL IV. ] 
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town of Rajatapltba a family known by the name of Madhyageha. 
Madhva’s father was called Madhyagehabhatta’ 5 the name given 
to Madhva after his birth was Vasudeva. After Vasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, he was initiated as 
an anchorite by Aoyutapreks§,carya who thus became his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavyasa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest in the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatlrtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of Miya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nSbhatlrtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha, and Aksobhyatlrtha. 
Naraharitlrtha was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and Sita. Anandatlrtha’s other names 
were Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the family of Madhya. 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which Nara- 
haritlrbha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasimha in the year Saka 1203.* 
The first person therein mentioned is Purusottamatirtha, who is 
. the same as Acyutapreksa^ then his pupil Anandatlrtha, and the 
last is Naraharitirtha, the pupil of Anandatlrtha. This Narahari- 
tirtha is considered by someTjto have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
aame name, in the slightly modified form of Narasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1, Kallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 
to be the birth-plaoa of Madbva. It was probably the same as the 
Rajatapl^ha of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Gaz., Vol. XIV, page 314.) 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff. 

6* Madhvavijaya, VI, 33« 
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1825. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srlkurmam of Nara- 
haritlrtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent¬ 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king s reign\ He was Nara- 
sirhha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the. Ekavali ^ Naraharitirtha’s other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 ^ All these 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
haritirtha was sent by Anandatirtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 

Now if Naraharitirtha's active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is, 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi¬ 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatirtha's 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 *. The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatirtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatlrtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Naraharitlrtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 as the date of the first pontiff's birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 j and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikasand divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 


1. Ep. Ind*» Vol. VI, page 262, note. 

2. See my note in Trivedi’s edition of the work, BS8. [ = Volume II of thi* 
Edition, pp. 439ff. N- B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matba at PhalmSm, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Anandatirtha was born in Baka 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; EP- lod., VI, p. 263, note. 
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with some modifications of their own God is a substance. 
The supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi¬ 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mftkta) like the 
Suprefhe Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 

Jivas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Rjus ** who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Rudra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gods, Rsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princi¬ 
ples of the SSmkhya system, as modified by the Purfipas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 


1. This account of the system is abridged from a work called Madhvasid- 
dhSntasSra by PadmanSbhasUri, printed in Bombay by Javaji Dadaji, 
imayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in ^aka 1815, correspond-, 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

8. Rjus are a class of gods. 
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sentient objects into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springs from Param&tman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds—that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know¬ 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

% 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in¬ 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) Vairftgya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons 5 (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore *, (4) self-surrender 
(Saran&gati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His: (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know¬ 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare oases, from 
books also; (7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (Pararoft- 
tmabhakti) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
his being the best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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than thlkt for all otherfi, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss • 
(40 ) sytnpathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
thofte'who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
laspefttful love or reverence for superiors; ( 11 ) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul j. ( 12 ) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i.e.,sins 
Ijreat and small; (13 ) resigning every act to Etari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position, 
of beings apd of Visnu as the highest of all; (15 ) knowledge 
of.the five distinctions already mentioned 5 (16 ) distinguishing 
^rakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrtl; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Up&sana or wor¬ 
ship. Tltis last is of two kinds, viz., ( 1 ) the learning of the Sastras, 

( 2) meditation. Meditation ( Nididhyfisa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind's eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as haying four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), inanda 
,, 3 oy.)| Atrapn (spirit). Then are given meditations resorted 
|o by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brabmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus¬ 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brabmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell¬ 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

§ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Goplcandana above the bridge of the ncSe, and a dark line 
In the middle with a reddish spot in the centre The two white 
lijM aire jpiiied by a cross line on the bridge of the nose. They 
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wear on i^e shouldere and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the conch-shelh the* difeonte, 
and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma¬ 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and oh 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establisli- 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatirtha himself. 

Anandatlrtha composed thirty-seven^ different treaties. , Re 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pancaratra-Samhitas; but it will be seen from, the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Krsna, are also adored. But the Gop&la- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Pahcaratra or. Bhagavata ^stem has 
been set aside by Anandatirtha or thrown into, the background. 

• The old traditional Vasudevisra of the Bhfigavata school 
" gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 

XVll. Nimbarka. 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of MAyS, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the North, ahd We can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz., 

( 1) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 


1 For the names of these, see the GranthamaUkSstotra. in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit l^anuscripts during 1882-83, p. 207. [ss Volume ^ of 
this Edition, p. 24f. N. B. U. ] .. 
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and ( 2 ) thcNie who used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their creed. 

The first of the former class we have to notice is Nimbftrka. 
Nimb&rka is said to have been a Tailahga Br&hmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba^ which perhaps is 
the same as NimbSpura in the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisakha, and his father's name 
was Jagann&tha, who was a Bh&gavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati ®. He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudarsana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after R&mftnuja^. Nimb&rka composed the Ved&ntap&rijata- 


1 Mattuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7. NimbSrka was the “ Sun 
of Nimba". 

8 Introduction to the commentary on Dasasloki by HarivySsade^a. It is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of NimbSrka s 

birth. 

8 In my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for the year 1882-83, 
I have given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatlrtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by NimbSrka ( pp. 808- 
18 ). Thia contains 37 names* There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
OoUec.lion of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists agree to No. 
38 HarivySsadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after HarivySsadeva, the line appears to have divided itseif into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Saihvat 1806 
oorresponding to 1750 A. D., when GosvSmin DSmodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after NimbSrka in the new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatirtha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1876 A. D., so that thirty-three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of Nimb&rka occupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to DSmodara 
OosvSmin, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1168 which is about the date of NimbSrka's death, so 
that he lived after RSmSnuja, This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No. 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more AcSryas flourished after DSmodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913. 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratna, usually called DasaslokI, from the number of stanzas con¬ 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devacarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavi, 
and his successor, Sundarabhat^, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmliin. 

§ 52. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura¬ 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis¬ 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have no independent existence, but are de¬ 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the rudiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a'gross form. Brahman be¬ 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja s theory of Brah¬ 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the school’. ITor a further knowledge of the system, 
I will here give a translation of the DasaslokI. 

1. Jiva, or the individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 

It is called knowledge here to show that it is able toi know 

1, See Kes'ava’s commentary, Br. 8. I. 4. 23. 

12 [ R. G. Bhandarkar s works Vol. IV, 1 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Saihkaracarya. 

II. The individual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : (1) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2 ) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first are of two kinds: (I) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as (a) Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and (b) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings ; and (II) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with theiperception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to these two last are two kinds of Mumuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of three kinds : (1) not derived 
from Prakrti; (2) derived from Prakrti; and (3) time. In the things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
the three colours, viz., red, white, and dark. 

The first class consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is a reful¬ 
gence not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani¬ 
mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i. e., not deri¬ 
ved from Prakrti’. 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krspa, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 


1. The physical attributes, given to God by RRmanuja and the rest and to, 
which the word ‘ celestial ’ is sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 
this sense. 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
PancarStra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num¬ 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( RadhikS ), who 
shines with a corresponding heauty on the left side (of Krsna), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con¬ 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter¬ 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [ Brahman ] is 
all is true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself:to those who have a feeling of help¬ 
lessness and other qualifloations. and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no superior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds: the highest is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 

By the feeling of helplessness and other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Ramanuja’s 
system. The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should he known by the devotees: (1) the 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods s grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy¬ 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love; (5) obstructions to the attain¬ 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material \ of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement (Vraja), which is called the celestial city 
( Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know¬ 
ledge aud joy, and as the servant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and DevakI, and enthusiasm, of Radha and Rukminl. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one’s preceptor, indifference to the com¬ 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, giving up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one’s life in a worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of NimbSrka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and ^ 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him is generated. His Sadhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of RfirnSnuja's system. BSmS- 
nuja, as we have already remarked', changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Up&san&, or the medita¬ 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads* But NimbSrka keeps to the ori¬ 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the Ram&nujlyas. But the great 
differendfe between the two teachers is, that, while RsmSnuja con¬ 
fines himself to Narayana and his consorts LaksmI, Bhu and Lila, 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krena and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com¬ 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned* rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity ip Rama 
and not Kssna •, and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimbarka^s system is known by the name of Sanakasarhpra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim¬ 
barka was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Radha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathura 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Gopicandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck¬ 
lace and rosary of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbfirka 
were divided into two branches. The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 

XVlll. Raniananda. 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 

1. I Ante, p. 80. N. B U.] 

2. lAnte,p.49.N.B.U.l 
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eall^, an outer court, though they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedantins 
•sseiit to do &e duties prescribed for their mean position, and rise 
in succeeding lives until they were finally born as Br§.hmanas, 
when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa. or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanio teachers, Ram&nuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 

But B&mfinanda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brfihmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and all could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which musfc be traced to Rsmananda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very Important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Rama and Sita instead of that 
of Kiena and Radha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
eays that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres¬ 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 AD., as the date of the 
birth of Kablr. This would rather make Ramananda livelong before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kabir was his successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupil’. The authority^ I have 
consulted states that he was born at Pray&ga as the son of a 
Kftnyakubja Br&hmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife SuMla. 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Samvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Rimfinuja. The 


l.The Sikh Religion, etc., by If. A. Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100—1.1908 A. D. 
it taid by Maoauliffe to correspond to the 510th year of his era. By his he 
nrait mean Kahir's. 

2* Chapters from the Agastya-SaihhitS with a Hindi translation by RSma 
NSrSyapa DSsa, completed in Saihvat 1960, corresponding to 1904 A. a 
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date of Ramanuja’s death is usually given as 1137 A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D.> is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for Rlunanandaia 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con¬ 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 

From Prayaga RamSnanda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis¬ 
ciple of Raghavananda, a teachar of the Visi^tadvaita school of 
R&manuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated abbve, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be¬ 
came noted and their names are: 1. Anantananda, 2. Surasar&nanda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. Naraharlyananda, 5. YogSnanda, 6. Plpfi, 
7. Kabir, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, 10. Dhannfi, 11. Galav&nanda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. Padmavatl. 

Of these Plpa was a Rajput, Kabir was a Sudra and spoken of 
also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sen& 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavatl was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
MSyH doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad¬ 
mitting them as his disciples. RSmSnanda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Sarhvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives him a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of Rima spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
OopSla-Ersna. 

XUL KaMr. 

8 57. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kabir are these. He was the son of a 
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BrShmana widow who oast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaver of the name of Niru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nima, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Niru, and 
Kabirwhen he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Ramananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a oontrivance.'He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at iwhich Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : ** Rama, Rama I What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon ?’*. Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama ” as a Mantra communicated to him by Rama¬ 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of **Rama'*. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming [that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by Ramananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been trampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramananda remembered the matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master's 
Matha and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For some time Kabir lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainis. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Plrs. He heard their discourses, pqpdemned 
their teachings and said : '*0 Shaikhs, of whatever name! listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution*'. In one of the books of this 
sect, Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a Pir, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kabir miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sika&dar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 

Kabir died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
• and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kabir 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of KamSlI. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kabir came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainis, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kabir lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
Rimftnanda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufl\ but all his writings show a com¬ 
plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kabir ^s writings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap¬ 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kabir was a bold and uncom¬ 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
Br&hmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kabir are conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D.,^ and according to Mr. Maoaulife he 


h Kabir and the Kabir Panth by Rev. Q. H. Westcott. Cawnpore, 1907, p. 44* 
e. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. Vll. 

13 (R. Q. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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was born in Samvat 1455, corresponding to A. D. 1398*, and he 
died in A. D. 1518^ having lived for 119 yeartf, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Westcott’s date for Kabir's birth is true, Kablr cannot 
have been a disciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. Macauliffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda s death, Kabir must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma¬ 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kabir lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
such long lives might well be questioned. But, until we have 
more evidence, the dates for Ramananda already noticed, and for 
Kabir as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kabir’s works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ram&nanda*8 
name does not occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God's being 
Videha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
Ramanuja’s system. 

§ 58. We now give a translation of a few passages illustra¬ 
tive of the teachings of Kablrl 

1. Ihe Sikh Religion, &c., Vol. VI, p, 122. 

2. Ibid. pp. 139-40. 

3. The edition consulted is that published with a commentary under the orders 
of Raghurajasimha, Maharaja of Rewah, in Saihvut 1924. 
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Firgt RamainlJ 

L There wae in the inside a substance called Jiva or indi¬ 
vidual soul; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘desire ’; and she was called Gayatrl. 3. 
That woman gave birth to three sons; Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa. 
4. Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife. '* 
6. The father and son had a common wife; and one mother has a 
two-fold character; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Second Ramainl. 

1. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2> And 
of the woman were Hari, Brahma and the enemy of the three 
cities (Siva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4—6. Then Hari, Kara and Brahma settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmapda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhi). Kablr proclaims: All this 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
R4ma all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Kabir’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
RSma there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then that substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called GSyatrl and sound 
(6abda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1« Ramftlm is a piece of composition consisting of several Caup3is ( Sk. Catu- 
fpadl), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, and a SSkbl ( which is 
' another species of metre ) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve¬ 
loped out of a substance which was their subiie form* at the will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a soond. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material oauae of 
the world, but a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Kabir’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the msm 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis¬ 
tinction of castes and races was a later hotiom Kabir thus appears 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Bamainl. 

The substance of the first five Caupais seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (R&ma), laid the founda¬ 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas and £it&bs (books) 
came to be composed. 6—8. In all the four ages tixe devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, beiug 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. 

Eighth Ramafnl. 

1. The precept “ Tat tvam asi ** (that thou art) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it (at great length). 3. Sanaka and N&rada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between Janaxa and Y&jiaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Rama sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless (Videha). 7 ( SakhI). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of biith. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’’ or “unperoeived”. 

In this Ramainl Kabir shows acquaintance with the UpaulMds 
and other branches of Hindu sacred literature, so that he cannot 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan*’. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme and the individual 
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wliioh is regarded as being laid down in the expression “That 
thou art*'of the Ch&ndogya Upanisad. The commentator says 
that by “that*' is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body”. Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this Ramainl to have 
preached duality. 

In the fourteenth BamainI there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Pur&nas, that 
of Brahms, Haihsa, Gopfila, Sambhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth Ramainl. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know thqir 6wn 
nature and their true friend (God). 2. They practise Saihdhyft, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. S. In 
all the four Yugas Gayatrl has been taught; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhi). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of NirvSna; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes (Videha or Nirguna). 

Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Biahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, i e., 
the Advaita, or adualistic, sysbam which they follow. 

Fortieth Ramainl. 

1. Tlie sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-three crores of brothers, 
ft. In the whirlpools (of such a universe) they (men and gods) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
siiunned <dia touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of waya 
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i, Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody knows 
^ B&tna who dwells in the heart. 5. (SakhI). They themselves 
are Hari (God), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady (Mukti 
or salvation) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there-is a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 


Sakhls. 


I. 


31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits, 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kabir has climbed it. 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness; pride 
peers out through every pore; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place {the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260, The Kablrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. “I am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior tome.” (This is what some people 
think ). Kablr says that, when one does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rima, but no one actually became Rama. Kabir says that^ those 
who know Rima as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita- 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha). 372. Seeing a void, men were misled 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 


IL 


91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in¬ 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis¬ 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show¬ 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin¬ 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off in^consequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion: Brahma, Visnu, 
Mahesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Oanesa, the 
son of Gaurl. 209. Do not kill a poor living creature 5 the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from (the sin of) killing, 
even if you hear orores of Puranas. 

Ill 


122 . He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him$ but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you-, but if you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
yours. 236. He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, jie 
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inspires him with the correspondiDg thoughts (calculated to en¬ 
able him to achieve success). 

Here the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines 5 the second gives a specimen of Kablr^s moral 
teachings 5 and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Kabir, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In SskhI 260 of the 
first group, Kahir, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kabli founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish¬ 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at iSenares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
mad&s, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces'. The followers of Kabir's sect are to be found princi¬ 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. Other Rwanandbis. 

§ 59. Malukd&s, who lived about the end of Akbar^s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of RAma. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of RAmAnanda ap¬ 
pears to be correct. Like Kabir, he seems to have been a non¬ 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metah and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preceptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish¬ 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

Didu was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re¬ 
moved to Bambhar and finally settled at Naraina, about twenty 
Eosae from Jaipur. He fiourished about 1600 A. D., at idle end of 
Akbar’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those of 
Kabir. The only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 

1. For deleils, 8«e Rev. G. H. Westcott's Volume on Kabir referred to abore. 
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the name of R&ma. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects no temples. D5du inculcates faith in, and love Cf, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) Nagas, and (3) Vistaradharms. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi¬ 
nary life. 

Raidfts, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. NabhajI in his Bhaktam&la tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahipati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him. 

Sena the barber, a follower of Ramanahda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Maratha country\ 

XXI. Tttlasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasidas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
Saravarya or Sarayuparlna caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
flamvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
cottstellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sftdhu, or a pidus man, in whose company he visited 
many places in India. His father’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother’s Hulasl, and his own Rama Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dinabandhu Pathaka, < and his 
wife was called Ratnivall. His son's name was Taraka. 

Tulasidas commenced the composition of his great work, RSma- 
caritamanasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other v''orks, 
sir of which were smaller. Tulasidas was nqt a sturdy reformer 
like Kabir and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the Bhaktimarga, or the path of devo- 

--------- — -- 

1. Bee Wilsoa's Hindu Religions. 

U J R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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tion, which is based upon a dualistic philosophy with a leaning 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. TulasIdSs died 
in 1623 A. D.* 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas’ teachings 
from his Rama-Satasal, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha, Sarhvat 1642 = 1585 A. D. 

Chapter I. 

(Doha 3) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, TulasI understands and hears to 
be Rama, the blessed. (Doha 4) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.”—So says 
TulasI. ( Doha 15 ) TulasI sees plainly that in every pore of R&ma 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. ( Doha 6) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience (confers the jj^nowledge of 
distinguishing good from evil). (Doha 44) Where there is 

Rama, there is no [evil] desire; where there is [evil] desire, 
there is no Rama. Oh TulasI 1 the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rama is afar, Mays ( illusion or 
temptation) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( Doha 48) Says TulasI: 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it; every¬ 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed”. ( Doha 57) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help (towards the way of bliss); and, in such 
oifcurastances, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace. 

Chapter IL 

(Doha 17) Says TulsIThrough the disobedience of Qod, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king of 

1. For details, see Pr. Oriersos's articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vel, XXHk 
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the Kurus, while governing his kingdom, was reduced to dust 
along with Ms army and family’’. (Doha 18) Says TulasI : 
“ From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
overcomes everything; avoid all harsh words”. (Doha 19) ”A 
man attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it”, says Tulash “though they know this, bad men neglect 
to adore Rama.” 


Chapter IV. ^ 

82 (89 B. I). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh TulasI, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. 

83 (90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing (in these three 
confluent rivers), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 (91 B. I). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
is like the river of gods (Gahga) and clear knowled^;e is like 
Visvesvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
(Pfirvatl), shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know¬ 
ledge, and compassion. 

85 ( 92 B. I.). VfiranasI is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is KsamS (forgiveness) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 (93 B. I.). Kasl is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TulasI! considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


1. The editions consulted are those published by Navaljci^ora at Lakhnau in 
1386 and in thQ iPiblj^theoa Indicii ip 1397. 
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l[9,sl is assodlGi^d with the four virtues tnentionA above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told to praettse 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 

87 ( 94 B. I.). What has gone away will not come again. There¬ 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-^y 
you will have tomorrow; therefore, oh TulasI! ghre up all in¬ 
fatuation. 

The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination; 
begin your devotions at once. 

88 (95 B. I.). The past and the future Kang together on the 
present. Oh TulasI! do not entertain any doubt*, get through that 
which is before you at present. 

89 (96 B. I.). A good soul is like the MSnasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of R&ma. Sin is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water); and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul become^ 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that according lirTulasIdas 
Rfima is the supreme God, and that through hie grace man be¬ 
comes holy and blessed. Hp should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXU. VaUabha. 

§ 62. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krspa of Gokula. The founder of 
it was VaUabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Br&hmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kankarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birth to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vais&kha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. DJ That son was known as 
Vidlabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in VrndSvana and for some time 
at MathurS. About that lime it is alleged that Gopftla-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also SrI-N&thajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that his oompanjoDB 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or Srl-Nathajl. Srl-Nathajl commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with¬ 
out which a man would not be admissible to the Pustinr/ftrga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
Srl-Nathajl®. 

Vallabha’s Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhil NabhajI in his Bhaktamala makes 
Jnanadeva, Naradeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his success¬ 
ors*. The first was Jfianadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Sampradaya). He was one of three sons bom to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of Mahdr&stra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the BhagavadgltS. But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 


1. Yajaesvara, AryavidySsudhakara. 

2. See HarirSya MabSraja’s Govardiianapraka|yakl VSrtS, published in 
Sazhvat 1935, p. U. 

3. Yajlie^ara. AryavidyasudbSkara, p. 228. 

4. £d. by Kbemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 (1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98. 
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or of JfiilnattBva bting his suooessor or follower. If, however, the 
tradition reported by NabhajI is correct, Visnusvamin must have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is l^aka 1212, corresponding to 
1290 A. D. 

The VedSntic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyful, 
because he was alone ( BU. I 4. 3), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts (MU. II. 1). By his own inscru¬ 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and hh joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has perceptible joy prevailing in it^ 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabha<5arya s tect®. The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered im¬ 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Saccidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi¬ 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the MfiyS (illusive 
power), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls { Suddhfi- 
dvaita). 

The individual soul is of two kinds: (1) going through the circle 


1. BakalSofiryamatasaiiigraha by SrlnivSsa, Cbowkh. Series. 

2. ^uddhBdvaitamSrta^^c^ by Oiridhara, and FrameyaratnBri^ava by BSla- 
kfs^a Bbatia, Cbowkb. Series. 
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of existences, and (2) delivered from th^ trammels of life. The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that bis body 
and senses are his soul. He remains' -in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : ( 1 ) those who have become so while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu¬ 
sion, such as Sanaka and others; and ( 2 ) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha’, 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat 5 (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be¬ 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds: ( 1 ) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajka\ and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s grace (Pustijiva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

Srl-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta), but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence; Cit, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He Is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1. I translate the word VySpi-Vaikuetlia thus. The Vyapi-Vaikuhtka is 
above the Vaikuptba of Vifpu, the protector of the world. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees. 
To those in whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Kf^pa. In a portion 
of the VySpi-Vaikuptba there is the Goloka with Vrndlvana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers of creepers, and the river YarnunS. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this Vrndavana, and Kr?va sports 
with them there. 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with his 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndavana with ite large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( Paraminanda ). By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and. becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri¬ 
butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that’dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is called 
Antaryftmin (the inward controller). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Kajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pusti is the grace (Anugraha) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. MahSpusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself. Pusti enables one to attain the 
four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This PusUbhakti is of four kinds : (1) Praviha-Pustibhaktii 
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(2) MarySda-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while eogaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mtne, which is compared to a stream 
( Pravaha), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting paBsion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know¬ 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti ({love-adora¬ 
tion ). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking (Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Vyasana). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest .bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the Pancaratra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this dfevotion is admission to the eternal 
eports of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when h^ 

15 I R, G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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became incarnate in Vraja and Vrndavana. Some of the devotees 
become, in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and GopIsand join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain Muktl called Sftyujya, 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari.^ 

§ 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha, We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as Acarya and Gosftlm or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindaraya, Balakrsna, Gokulanatha, RaghunStha, Yadunfttha, 
and Ghanasyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily callied 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worahip. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet f of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Ao§.rya 
and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 
Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one s own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Hien 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called BhramaragltS should be repeated; and 
then tha Gopis, or cowherdesses, should be adored. 

After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betdi 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna, Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
in a little water, after repaating the name of NSrSyana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on th^ arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelva 
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forms of Visnu, Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, And then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gopls, He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all otter things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 

He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon K^na to rise from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the oowa Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Radha should be placed to his left hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Aratl, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna, After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should be told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then lamps should be waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on. A meal is again prepared 
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at night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping cot and made to deep 
again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell; (2) the blowing of the conch-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord (Thakurjl) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Gopivallabha food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot be seen; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-i. e., no time for seeing him,~(12) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhaoarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde¬ 
pendently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of Gujarat, 
Rajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru? and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God *, and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The Maryfida-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, therefore, seems to be sportive enjoyments and it 
connot but be expected to ipfluouce the ordinary life of its 
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followjBrs. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a characteri¬ 
stic of this school. Vallabhacarya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school *, and his mistress Radha, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his Radha is, trans¬ 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of Narayana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man's life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports. Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamuna, constitute the basis of Vallabha's 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXm. eaitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of Rsdha and Krsna, 
who is known by the name of Caitanya. The prominent dis¬ 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Klrtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radha and Krsna and other 
devotional matters The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of castes, and admitted all, inctnd* 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya's original name was Bisambhar (Viivambhara) 
Misra, and bis father’s name was Jagannatha Misraand mother’s 
Sad Debl. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya ( Nabadvipa) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son's name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaurfihga, i. e., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauraoandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Laohml Debl and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the Brahmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and the love of Him as well as singixtg 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation* He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advait&o&rya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
Ao&rya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother NitySnanda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Krsna. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Srlbasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat's blood on the steps of the door of the house in^ which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Klrtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Saihnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bh^ratl of Katva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannfitha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith\ On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Samkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Samkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Samkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of Badarayana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
(Parinamavada) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 
Samkaracarya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
(Vivartavada). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Purl, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died inSaka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A D. 

§ 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

I 1. The abov^e is an abstract of the account given by J. Beames in bis paper 
published in lud. Ant. Vol. II, pp. 1 ff. 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parabrahmasafcti ( power) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power (Mayasakti), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power (ViUsasakti) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufficient to give one to every 
two of them ( PrabhavavilSsa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilasa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of Vasudeva, Saihkarsana, etc., VSsudeva representing 
intelligence, Saihkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Saihkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con¬ 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin¬ 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers: the internal which is intelligence, the exter¬ 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jiva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes MahabhSva, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Rsdha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love (Preman), and this it was that Uddbava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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The Supreme Soul < Param&tmen) is boundless and is full 
iuMligeuee Itself. The indiyidual soul is an atom having 
'iuteUigif noe. They are necessarily connected together and this 
Aonueotioii can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 
and diva rests on him (Asrita). The relation between the two is 
identii|r as well as dffference. Thus the Vedfintic theory of 
(^Sailanya’s system is the same as that of Nimb&rka. As the bee 
is distinet feom the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first disianot from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of jthe Supreme Scijil, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
eatstence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
daaorihed the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
baeomes with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the jlord of the pow,er of delusion or ignorance (MfiyS), and Jiva 
is dtie slave of it. When the latter cuts off its shackles, he dis¬ 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone ^ 

§ Kysna Caitanya, Nityfinanda and AdvaitSnanda are 
n^led the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect The descendants 
of NityAnanda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at S&ntipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nity^nanda was 
apjpointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathurfi, VrndSvana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal: one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Aiid»&&, to Nityfinanda, and the third at Agradvlpa, to Gopinfilha. 
Time is a dhrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhfikfi- 
dabd^ in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pdlgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasfihi district, a temple is 
esed^ed in his honour, where a religious fair Is held in the month 
October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 

1. Set ClsurSiigatsttvssaha Oaursngacarita by Prasanna KumSra Vidyfi* 
rataa, printed at Calcutta* 

X6 I R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV ] 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya are 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of the 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of Tulasl beads 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Harfs 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as gcds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bair&gis, or recluses. 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya^s pupils, especially Rupa and Sanataha, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Rasamrtasindhu con¬ 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con¬ 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Vaisnavism. 

• • 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas(literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such disgusting: oorrup- 
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Hons mugt ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripura- 
Bundarl has led to the same result. 

Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimbfirka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
undergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Gopis generally. 
But now Krana had a definite consort in RadhS,, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivaihsa, 
Visnu-Purana and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the oowherdesses engaged in Krsna s amorous sports in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krsna’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con¬ 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
Ridha in later times. In the apocryphal Naradapancaratra- 
Saihhita, as mentioned before,' the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this w;orld as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
of RukminI occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named;#bove it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
R&dha's name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Krsna's, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original¬ 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character* 

In the Rama cultus, Sita is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 


1. ( Ante, p. 58 N, B. U. ] 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a PObU 
tion entirely subordinate to Hama, while R&dhft is often preferred 
t6 Krsna. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Badha, and consequently the moral influence of Bamaism is 
more wholesome. Eabir does not, so far as I know^ mention the 
name of Slta at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his Bama 
was the supreme lord (Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the Bama cultus 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Badhakrsnaism, 

XXV« Namadev and TukarSmu 

g 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at Papdharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhima or Bhimarath!. The full name 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the ety¬ 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vit^, and 
this looks probable, since Krana is corrupted into Eu^ta In the 
Goanese dialeot and Eutta, Eitti, or Ersta in the Canarese \ and 
we have seen that Visnu, the flrst portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince Visnuvardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti*. 
The terminations b& and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter¬ 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Ersna of the Yftdava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Paundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the BhimarathI, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A. D*. Now if the 
Paundarlkak^tra was situated on the BhimarathI or Bhim& rivCr^ 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Pandharl which is the alternative name of Papi^arpur; and 

1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol XIV, p. 68ff, 
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til# god in w&ose vicinity the grant waa made mugt therefore 
have been Yitthid, orVithobS, here mentioned by hie Sanekrit 
name and not the popular Canarefie oorruptioa In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Fandharpur itself and dated 
1192 ^aka, which corresponds to 1270 A. D., Bhann the son of 
Eetava^ is represented to have perfornved an Aptory&ma sacrifice 
in F&ndurahgapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Yilfthala together with the gods, were greatly gratified.* 
Here we have another name of Fandharpur, and that was pro¬ 
bably given to it because it was the city of P&nduranga. 

Pandaranga, or Panduranga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Rudra or l§iya^. And we have a temple of diva at 
Fandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before ftoing to 
that of Yithdba or Yitthal. P&ndurahga, which is the same as 
the Pandura^iga of Hemoandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Yitthal. Whether then the city was called 
Findurangapura on account of it containing the temple of Yisnu 
or Yitthal, or that of diva is doubtful But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Yitthala and Papdurangapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Yitthal had no 
connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 
account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Yithoba's 
importance increased in later times so vastly that diva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, F&ndurahga became identical 
With Yittbala. 

The name Paundarlka oocuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarlka, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Papdhar- 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundallka, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dv&raka, he remembered R&dha, who was the object of 

1* Early Hiilofy af the Daocan, Beoond Ed., p. 115, in which, howavar, 

Eaiara, tha father of BhBnu, is by mistake represented as the saorifioar. 

1 am Vohima III of this Edition, page 161.—N. B. U. J 

I. PfUniaamBlS, VI23. 
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hts fervent love while he was in Gokula. B&dhft, who had, aftof 
Kona's leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residenoe in the 
Him&laya mountain, for the practice of austerities in consequence 
of her separation from Krsna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and came at once to Dvarafcft and sat on 
the lap of Krsna. Some time after Rukminl, the wedded wife of 
Krsna, came to the place, and Radha did not rise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Kwna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
RukminI, and RukminI got offended, left Dvaraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Krsna was filled with sorrow at the dis¬ 
appearance of RukminI and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place wliere RukminI 
was lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Krsna then went to the hut of Pundalika to leward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundalika 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
( Mar&thI: vlt) and asked him to stand on it and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. K^na stood on the 
brick and there he was joined by RukminI, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. 

Pundalika has been referred to as the originator of the Vit^al 
cult of devotion both by NSmadev and Tuk&rfim, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (K^tra) Paundarlka, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandharl in the first Inscription. The 
Pfindurangapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Kisna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure P&fioa- 
r&tra or Bh&gavata system. Then came R&dha to be associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, in the systems of 
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J^imb&rka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while Rukmini, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and Rukmini by the name of RakhamSI or 
Rakhamabai. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krena, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminipati or 
Rukminlvara, the lord or husband of Rukmini, and not as Rftdha- 
vallabha, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
RahX the Marathi form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in¬ 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gofcula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Brfihmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Rumananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were Namdev and Tukaram, 

§ 72. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi Vamani, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhaye-Narsingpur or Kolem- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Namdev's father 
was Dama Set, and that of his mother, Gonabal. They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where Namdev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A. D. Namdev received ordinary educa¬ 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
hie Guru a person named Visoba Khecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction :— 

No.191*. “ A stone-god never speaks. What poesibllity then 
of his removing the disease of mundane existence? A stone 


1. Tukaram Tatya's edition, published in Bombay in 1894. 
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image ie regarded as Gk>d, but the true God is wholly different. 
H a stoBe*god fulfils desires, how is it he breads when struck 
These who adore a god made of stone, lose everythiDg through 
Iheir lolly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his derotaes, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, ^ould 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by diiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for mmiy years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do refiect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of Dvftdasl (B&rsi )* instruction was given that 
there is no ^oe which is devoid of God. Tliat God was shown 
to N&in& in his heart, and thus Kheoar conferred a blessing on 
him." 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
N&mdev brings out in the following :— 

Nq. 151. The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe 1 Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my¬ 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all (without thee). Oh lord P&ndurang I thou art tne 
cause of all.*’ 

It will thus be seen that, though N&mdev worshipped &e idol 
at Pan^arpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. “ Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austoe practices, 
if there is no repentance t The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy idaoe (literally: the father 
of the holy places). The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is eShoed by repentance ”, so says Nam£. 


1. BSrsi is a towo esar Pa^^tarpur. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
{lit. dwell in) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari; says Namfi, be firm in singing the name 
and then P&ndurang will render himself manifest to you." 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain¬ 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vews, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. *• 

No. 245. " Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees Vasudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart (lit. house) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment.*’ 

No. 1004. “Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment.** 

In these songs Nimdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of God 
17 [ R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. lY. } 
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form the sum and substance of it. Namdev wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha—S&heb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these’^-- 

No. 2352. He is one, [but] fills and enoompassess many ; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Mayt (delusive power). Everything is Govinda, every¬ 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Juet as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length¬ 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Rarabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
1 accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this ell to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev ; in the inside of every indivi¬ 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice.*’ 

No. 2353. The pitcher is fllled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever sports in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall I do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khir* to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall I do ? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole woYld, 
says Nam& humbly 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


1 Tukaram Tatya’s edition. 

2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed with sugar. 

3 The»e two hymns have been translated by Macauliffe in Vol. VI, pp. -<1-42 
of the Sikh Religion. The readings in the Bombay Ed. have been com¬ 
pared with those in the Oraotba^SSbeb, pp. 427-2B of the Lucknow Ed. 
of 1893. 
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§ 73. The date assigned to the birth of N&mdev is, as we have 
e0en> ^ka 119?, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a oontempo- 
raary of Jfiftndev, the author of the JnSudevI, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the MarftthI of the latter work is decidedly 
archaict while that of NUmdev’s writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. Namdev*s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished*. What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Nfimdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192-has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of JMndev. We have seen in a former section* 
that N^bhiil in naming the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jfifindev first and Namdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdsv's Mariithl and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

Some conception, however, of the time when N&mdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented (in 
one of the hymns translated) to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
R&manuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Kheoar’s attitude towards 
It was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flouri^ed when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become very powerful. The Mahomedans established themselves 
In the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song (No. 364) of the 

I See my 9«Port on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, 1887-1891. page LXXX. 

( = Volume II of this Edition, p. 343.—K. B. U. ] 

I I Ante, p. 109,-^. B. U. J 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. The Mahomedans 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. Nftmdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It will thus be seen that the date of Namdev’e birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori¬ 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Tukaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village called Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of the-family to which he belonged was More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the Siidra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that he lived for 42 years, 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 

Seven of TukarSm^s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Visaihbhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithobft and 
Rukmai in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukftram's father’s 
name was Bolhojl and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to SSvjl, his eldest son. But Sivjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. Tukarftm managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally felt desolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo aby 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and he incurred * 
loss in his trade. 
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Tukaram was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jijabai or 
Avail, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri¬ 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed—the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tukaram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhya protested against it. Then,sitttng on the 
banks of the Indrayani, he told his brother to bring all the docu¬ 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhy a, and told him to live separa¬ 
tely from him, and his own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the uame of Abhahg, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife. Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

Tuk&ram’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Kirtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these bod been ofben prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him eartempore while engaged in the discourse. 

Tukfirftm’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Br&hmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, SivajI, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to 
hear Tukaram's Klrtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tukaram, however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasiop SivajI attended his Eirtan atLohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukaram, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis¬ 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayanl, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaram 
suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abbahgs, He spoke in Abhahgs and 
wrote in Abhagha Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhahgs which are not to be found in the first collec¬ 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tuk&rSlm with the usual fervent 
ilevotion and purity of thought. 

We will now give a few specimens 
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First collection, No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Simhastha’ comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins 5 says Tuka, without devotion and faith every¬ 
thing else is useless trouble.^^ 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap (lit. prepared a decoration for thyself). 
Even if the bitter Vrndfivana fruit is coated with sugar, the set¬ 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble ? ** 

First coll., No. 90 (1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pfindurang?” 

Here TukSram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 

In No. 2383 (first colL,) TukSrftm condemns the worship of 
goddesses, JSkhal Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is RakhamSI. TukarSm was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind's eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show :— 

First coll.. No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered favourable 

for th« Washing away of sins, nnd Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik, 

shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued (the great serpent) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so ? Says Tuka, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother; place us under the shadow ( pro¬ 
tection ) of thy grace.^' 

Fist coll, No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Bsis, 
sages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 

these things. Thou hast filled up numberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible. ” 

First Coll, No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro¬ 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.*’ 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means:— 

First coll. No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words •, and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli¬ 
city of our hearts.** 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God:— 

Second coll, No. 1411 “ Oh N&rSyana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet; even if 
modes and methods are followed for crores of Kalpas,' bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss qf bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou ! the 


I* A long fabuloui period. 
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Bustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [ which 
yroduoe it ].*' 

But this God is not to be seen by those whose passions are un¬ 
restrained 

First coll., No. 4420. “ The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do"! find any pass. Insurmount¬ 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining N&rftyana, my friend ? Papdurahg is 
lost to me ; says Tukft, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large :— 

Second Coil, No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh Pftndurahg, I feel depressed. 411 wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
mother of the helpless; says Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
leave frame without thy might.'' 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, TukSr&m became famous and was 
praised everywhere, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
and he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit : — 

First coll., No. 1779. I have become an expert in the unre¬ 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore,, oh king of Pandharl! my mind is afflicted. 
Who knows what is in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested; says TukH, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the hands of egotism. " Again 

First coll, No. 1133. ** What shall I do with fame and worldly 

18 { R. G. Bhandarkar’i Worka, Vol, lY. ] 
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honour and greatness ? Do show me thy feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If I become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.’ ’ 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following 

First coll, No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality ( dwelling). Now thy 
n>ight alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and God's 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly 

First Coll, No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the soul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I was confined to one place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of m e and mine. N&r&yana has now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him I have 
remained at his feet; Tuk& says, the fulfilment of what 1 under¬ 
took I have manifested to the world.” 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher man. 

There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few ^specimens will i\pw be 
given 

irst coll., No. 3800. ** Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one's heart. He will carry one to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whose name is Ananta, or Endless, is very merciful; Tuk& says. 
I have experienced this and therefore announce it to all. ” 

Second Coll., No. 5383. Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority; who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Gafiga and whose heart is tender; TukS 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet.^* 

First coll., No. 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
Nftriyana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Relatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others; Tuk& says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.*’ 

First coll.. No. 1368. “ Do not give up food; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling; in all your sufferings and enjoy¬ 
ments think of NSrSyana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it; Tuk& says, do not ask me again and a?,ain ; nothing else 
is to be taught but this.** 

Here TukfirSm dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses,and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi¬ 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Mar&thas whe¬ 
ther Tukftram followed the Vedantic theory of SamkarScarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following 

First coll., Na 300. ** What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds. Is there any profit or loss by those transactions ? 
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Little girls perform marriage (of dolls). Is the relation thus 
established real ? The happiness or misery experienced in a 
dream is seen not to be true when a man awakes. The expre¬ 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false } and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
BO says Tuka." 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 
style of Samkaracarya*s world-illusion. Again 

First coll., No. 1992. “ A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurang, hoW thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and mine are the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit and loss are 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep *, both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka.’* 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parii?ftma, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by SaihkarUcarya. 
Again:— 

First coll., No. 2482. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? Tuka says, thou 
and I were one light." 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to be what is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. NSmdev and TukSr&m were not learned Pandits 
like Ram&nuja and M adhva and cannot be expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tuktrftm was such a 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such a distinct¬ 
ness between the three as would render such a love possible, was- 
constantly present in his mind, and there are a great many 
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Abhahgg in which he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following:— 

First coll, No. 1471. “His words should not be listened to, 
who expounds useless ( unsubstantial) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks , 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee (by asserting them to be 
identical); so says Tuka.’* 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas and as a heresy. Again 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to me is the service of thy feet. 
Confer this gift upon me making it fit {to be given by thee). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devc'tee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon m^ some day.’* 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita V edftnta. 

First coll., No. 1589. “I will make the mouth of the knowers 
of Brahma to water (in longing) and make the delivered ones td 
abandon the pristine condition ( attained in consequence of deli¬ 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter. I will make the man who practises 
au^erities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, vk., 
love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsna, for 
ever associated with Rsdha, who was idealised into an image of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
Qod sought for realistic expression, and the conception of Bidha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con¬ 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

In the Marfitha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukar&m, in the first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi¬ 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kablr, and to a certain 
extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
two Mar&tha saints and Kablr also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the 
BhagavadgltS, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines; the prominence that they give to one or other 
of the three elements that were mingled with Vasudevism ; the 
metaphysical theory that they set up; and the ceremonial which 
they impose upon their followers. 

The Bhagavadglta was supplemented in later times by the 
P&ftoar&tra Saihhit&s and the Puranas such as the Visnu and 
the Bhtgavata, and other later works of that description. These 
occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter to magnify the importance of their special teachings, and 
rehder them attractive. 



Part II. 

SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

L Introductory. 

Parmation of the Conception of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 77. Some of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Ary as found the lovely goddess 
Us8is, pursued by her lover Surya, or the Sun ( RV. 1.115. 2 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day ( RV. IIf. 59.1 ; 
VII. 36. 2). And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at the end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. IV. 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thunderbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment; and the epidemics that rage and carry oflf numbers of 
men. Itethese the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons ( Rudriyas ). 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Ifcen the god becomes Siva, or the benig¬ 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

IL The Development of the Idea of Rudra-Siva. 

8 78. Rudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
which run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII. 46. 3 ) and 

19 [ R* G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. J 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( RV. 1.114. 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them (RV. I. 114. I). When, in conse¬ 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114. 9). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
(RV. VII. 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. I. 114. 1 ). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra ; and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I. 43. 4 ) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. 11. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VII. 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Manu desired (RV. II. 33. 13 ). 

The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and desceaiants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kitt our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ** ( RV. 1.114. 8.). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he perceives divine beings (RV. 
VIL46. 2). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to su¬ 
preme power. 

§ 79. The character of Rudra appears in a much more develop¬ 
ed form in the Satarudriya (TS. IV. 5. 1; VS. chapter 16 ). His 
benignant form (Siv& tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girlsa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain ", 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in which he 
was believed to dwell The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com- 
pleiion, that is, those simple folk working in the open field see a 
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black cloud tingrcd red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre- 
tanting. as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is called the lord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move about in lonely places le prevent being detected, and also 
of outcasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medicinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pasiin^m 
patih) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“ lord of the quarters He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. The names Sarva (arrow-wielder), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, lie 
becomes ^ambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, which 
names occur at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Krttirh vas&nah ). How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. But, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Ni^das, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work¬ 
men, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nis&das or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
fore8t4ribe of Hildas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they were his worshippers ortb^ir own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last suppf:'st- 
ticm appears very probable, since the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequent* 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita* 
tions of civilised men. 

§ 80. In AV. the conception of Rudra is further deve¬ 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Isathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder¬ 
bolt against the Yfttudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). Sarva^is called the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( Rajan ), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93. 2). Obeisance is made to Rudra who is in- Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1). This verse occurs in AU. 

( VI) and also in SU. (II. 17 ), where, however, it appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. 

In describing a particular ox Mah&deva is spoken of as 
his two arms (IX. 7. 7). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I. 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati (the lord of spirits) and Pasupati (the 
lord of beasts), ( XL 2. 1). They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions (XL 2. 4). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pa^pati (XI. 2.9). To*. 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth (XL 2.10). Bhava sees everything on 
earth. Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys things In the 
farther ocean, being himself in the preceding ocean ( XL2. 25X' 
Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and 
scial lira (XI. 2. 26). Bhava is the lord (Isa) of the heavens,* the 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XL 2. 27). Bhava is address¬ 
ed as king (Rajan), (XL 2. 28). A wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati (the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadasiva), ( XL 6. 9). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mah&deva (XIIL 4. 4). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIIL 4. 28). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out¬ 
casts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, MahSdeva of the 
upper region, and Isana of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1-7). 

§ 81. In SB. (VI. 1.3.7 ) and KB. ( 6.1.9), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas; and, after he was born, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani, or the thunder¬ 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pa^pati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or MahSn 
devah, and IsS.na, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
( R&jan). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. He is in fire and water, in plants 
and herbs, and in all beings; and he is the protector of Vr&tyas 
in all quarters; and he is pre-eminently the ruler {Isftna). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AV., and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
theosophic speculations of SU., which we will notice further on, 
are based. 

§ 82. But the darker side of the natare of this god was never 
forgotten. A sacrifice called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 
the Grhyasutras. A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
(AG. IV. 9 ). The rite should be performed beyond the limits 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 
The Vapft, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rmdra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Kara, Mrda, Siva, Bhlma, and Samkara. Or the Vapa may be 
thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed 
in a cow-shed when a cattle, disease has to be averted. In PG. 
(III. 8) the names uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
wives, Indr&n!, Rudr&nl, SarvanI, and BhavanI, HG. (II. 3. 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlma being 
substituted for Asani; and oblations are given to the wife of each 
by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha (to 
the wife of God Bhava) etc., and not by uttering their proper 
names. 

Directions are given in PG. (III. 15 ) to render obeisance to 
Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
to a place where four roads meat, crossing a river, getting into a 
ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
cemetery or by a cow-shed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
(I. 5.16) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the crossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
oome.4 to a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old large tree. 
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It will thus be seen that, in the time of the Grhyasutras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder¬ 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Vedic 
gods except Visnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Vaisnavism were the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship *, while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in Visnu-NarSyana-Vasudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. 

HI. Svetasvatara and lltharvasiras Upanisads. 

§ 83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svet&svatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Hpanlsads, have been disentangled from 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality in the minds of the people. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that odour 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world ; of these the all-knowing and’ the 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9); Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the suffefer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There, is nothing further to be known (12). Pradhana is change¬ 
able, the immortal is unchangeable; Kara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the low^er block of wood, the syllable 
“ Om the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, butter in curds, or 
water in a^spring (15). 

The thl«ee elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
R&m&nuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which occurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
and the purity of the self. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. 

In the third chapter, we have in the beginning a stanza which 
sets forth that those become immortal who know him who possess¬ 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules over all the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who abne is the cause of production and 
growth ( 1 ). There is only one Rudra—and they do not recognise 
another—who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts everything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2). He has his eyes every¬ 
where, his face every where, as in RV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni¬ 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
ehdow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
countenance and not to do harm to men, etc. ( 5 , 6 ). Knowing the 
lord (Isa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, who 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
encompasses the whole universe, men become immortal ( 7 ). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor¬ 
tality. 

As formerly remarked,^ a verse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Isana, Isa, and Siva 5 and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice (11,12,15, 17, 20 ). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Isam for Atmanah which is indi¬ 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90). 

The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other objects (2'-4). We have then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre¬ 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions ( 5 ). 


1 Ant 0 ,p. 31. IN.B.U. 1 


30 t R.G. Bhandarkar’8 Works, Vol. IV. J 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the RV. ( 1 . 164. 20) and in the MU. (III. 
1. 1). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler (Isa), occurs in the MU. also (III. 1. 2) 
but not in the RV. 

After two verses there is another, in which Maya is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mahesvara (10). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver, Isana, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
(III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading (12). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva (the auspicious), who is minuter 
than the minuoe, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro¬ 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( 15). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16). This god—this great soul—whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed. He was the one un¬ 
changeable thing, and he was the bright light of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There is not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI. 9), excepting’ in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
pjoteot, the latter of which is the same as RV. 1.114. 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde¬ 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is' another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Kapila and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (2). Giving 
irarious forms to each group (lit. net), the god resolves everythfng 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures of* all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6). 

The Upanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
• he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on the 
body assumed by him (8, 9,10). He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be know able by Bhava faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of what 
precedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11); and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Saihkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a verse to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
(i.‘e., make him known); when he shines, everything shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible,. or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(IT. 2. 10), The work ends with an expression of the author’s self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one's own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas— 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
(18. 19). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Sarhhit&s of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Mundaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characteristic of theUpani^d 
doctrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribed to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is a peroep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep¬ 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 

This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
Isana and Mahesvara, and his powers are spoken of as Isfinls; but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme. godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona¬ 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there¬ 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Saihkaracarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers of the different schools, and n6t by those of one school 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated,^ a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophic speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, an^i the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one's own intelligence. The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing. Vftsudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis ; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com¬ 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time,were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krena also 
came into the held, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 
1 Ante, p. 31, and p. 153. [ N. B. v7] ^ 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them; consequently the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 

Uma^Haimavati. 

§' 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
Utanmd, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Uma occurs. She is called Haimavatl, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is :~-Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to them selves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sijjting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the naffure and extent of his power and laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. . Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Umfi-Haimavatl and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedio gods had lost their power or hold over men, 
and brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
BO regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86. The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Rudra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayapa and Saihkara- 
panda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rudra who 
he was. He said that he alone w’as, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he is GSyatrl, man, woman, etc., 
and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he is 
identical. Then Rudra was invisible to them, and they raised 
their arms and praised him saying: “ He who is Rudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also is Brahmadeva, a bow to him ”. In the 
similar sentences that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Visnu, Mahesvara, XJma, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc. The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mah&deva. Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Rudra he is 
called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 
ca'lled Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Isanis. 
Then follow four or five verses from SIJ. with different readings 
in some oases. 

The substance of what follows is thus given by Sarhkara- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode¬ 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana), thinking 
(Manana), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasupata vow ( Vrata), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is -the explanation, may be generally rendered thus :— 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking ' Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the Pasupata 
vow { Vrata), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Pasu, or the individual soul, is tied. 

Here the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed as a vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a deliverance from 
the trammels of life. The expression ” Pasupa^avimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upanisad 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi¬ 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. 

IV. Radra*^iva in the Mahabliwata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bhtsmaparvan Krsna advises 
Ariuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, Katyayani, Kaiall and a number of others* In 
.the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kirata, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(P&supat&stra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi¬ 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 

In the Dronaparvan again, (chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the. PftsupatSstra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
HlmSlaya in a vision and seen Sarhkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
tiiey call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un¬ 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the lime the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. • 

In the Sauptikaparvan (chap. 7 ) Asvatthdman is mention¬ 
ed to have propitiated Samkara and obtained a sword from . 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and Asvatthaman 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumna, 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once told Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Samkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma¬ 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, w^ent 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the watpr, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off. his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into the ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva*s having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Purana (chap. 10 ). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Satl, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
hinnaolf, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pasupata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of Mahadeva 
and tells Yudhisthira that when the gods created the rite of sacri¬ 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jambavatl, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as RukminI, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mah&deva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful¬ 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upamanyu 

21 l R. O. Bhandarkar'i works, Vol. IV. ] 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahadeva. 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text. Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god’s power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of bis having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu’s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Saihkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Linga) is worshipped by men. He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marke of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by NarSyana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc,, 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty*four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son as he wanted. 

§ 88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by these accounts appear to be these. He was a powerful,. 
wrathful and impetuous god, but generous and bountiful, and 
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spared nothing when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con¬ 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uma, 
PSrvatl, or Durga, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, KarSlI, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Gangs or hosts. His vehicle was an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contenjplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the object of worship in Saivism is the 
Linga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it\ and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section* to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra s 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent'worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 

There are two places in the EV., in one of which Tndra is 
.prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to disturb the 
rites of the singers (VII. 24. 5 ); and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose 
god is Sisna. Here evidently those whose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas, who dis¬ 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not, however, deny the possibility that When the 8U. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god IsSna as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yonis, an allusion to the physical fact of the 
Lihga and Yoni connected together, may have been meant as typifying 
the philoscq;>hical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative cause. 

2 I Ante, p. 149 N, B. U.) 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phalUo 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Aryas came in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

The Lihga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patahjali; for, the instance he gives under P. V. 3.99, is that of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull, and 
not a Linga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com¬ 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu's discourse in the Maha- 
bharata. 

From all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Rudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked,* he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Budra under various circum¬ 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Patanjali, images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor¬ 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them*. The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, p. 157f. ( N. B. U.] 

2 See his comment on P. V. 3, 99. 
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V« Origin nnd Diffusion of the Saiva Sects and the 
Several eiasses of Siva Worshippers. 

§ 89. A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patafijali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavat. —Siva, we have seen, is called Bhagavat in 
AU.—A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped (under P. V. 2. 76). 

In the NarSyanlya section of MBh., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines (Santiparvan, chap 
349, V. 64). Siva-Srikantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (11.4.10) 
that the Bgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the PurSnas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first supposition. 

The VSyu-Purana ( chap. 23 ) and the Lihga-Purfina (chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be born of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a BrahmacSrin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme¬ 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called KfiyS- 
vatara or KSyavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pfisupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end go to the world of Rudra. 

Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Nstha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula) in his hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccba, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sageg, Kusika and others, conversant with 
Ibe Pasupata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and 
matted hair, are mentioned. 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Prasasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattaraka SrI-Lakulisa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of KuMka, GSrgya, Kaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D., 
found at Hemfivatl in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakulisa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory*of his name and doctrines\ 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Nakullsa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him. 
From all this it appears that there lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakulin (the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Four 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by the Puranas to be contemporaneous with VSsudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the PShcaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayaniya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
Century B. C. 

5 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Mahesvara by the 


I See JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration ), and Ac&ra 
( practice ). These two ways are common to both the P&supata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there¬ 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system. 
Bharadvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Vatsyayana’s 
Nyayabhasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Ku^na race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
VarShamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays down 
the rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sambhu, should be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth century)’, calls the Vaise^fikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped; 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
tie found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knota These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
;he world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 


1 Ind. Ant. Vol. XI, pp. 255-256. 
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followers of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
PulakeMn II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra.* 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D.), a 
village to Gaganasiva, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
IsftnaMva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambarl represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Tarapida’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own; 
but in another place he represents VilSsavati, the queen of TarS,- 
plda, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhuti 
in the Malatlmftdhava ( Act III) represents Malatl to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Sarhkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. Now Vilasavatl 
and Milatl and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 
were wafting at SukanSsa's door. It, therefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not members of any of those 
X JBBRAS, Vol. XIV. p. 26. 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed in 
a previous section. 

Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class; of lay followers 
or householders—and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsiang means these last by his Pasupatas—-and a class of Saiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karah&ta 
as we have noticed. 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers .*—(1) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, Sri-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
yana, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Calukyas and the 
Ristrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

Vl. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

§ 91. The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own, the bo called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about 'the sects and their 

22 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

Sariikara says that the Mshesvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics ( Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. RfirnSnuja under 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Kesava Kasmlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the '‘tenets of Pasupati. Srlkantha-SivacSrya calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god“. The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mfihesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the Pasupatas wor¬ 
shipped. It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of Pasupata sects; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 

The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsa. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
Lakullsa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatha Cilluka.' This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systema In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
Lftkula school and another is spoken of as “ a hand to L&kula"* 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Somesvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the L&kula doctrine (SiddhSnta) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyfiyika and Vaisesika\ This shows 


1 Sp. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 92 (Translation )• 

2 Sp> Carn. Vol. Vlt, Sikarpur Taluq No. 107. 
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that he belonged to the specific P&supata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
LSkul&gamasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of K§,l&mukhas.* Here evidently the 
Eftlftmukhas are called L^kulas, which is the same as Pasupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word sakti and jlya, which appear to be characteristic of the 
K&l&mukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to NftgaMva-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the Lakula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix siva. Nagasiva is praised for emi¬ 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva*. From the ending suffix 6iva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in Sivatattva, it appears that NSgaMva was a follower of the 
Saiva school and at the same time he was a L&kula, or Pftsupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of NSgarftsi, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin\ The suffix r&M is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pfisupata, or the Klll&mukha school. In a seventh dated 12l3 
A. D. a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-L^kula, i. e. the system 

1 Ep. Cam. Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 64 (Translation ). 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 135 (Translation). 

3 Ep. Cam. Vol, V, JLrsikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of KSga with the suffix r3^i instead of siva is mentioned in Insor. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq (Ep. Cam. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant is therein 
recorded to MKdhajlya, a disciple of NSgarS^i, who belonged to the 
EAlSmukhas and was himself the disciple of Padma^iva-Pap^^ta. Another 
NigarSii is mentioned in Inscr. No. 48 (Ibid.A The grantee in this case 
is EalySpa4akti, disciple of Sivaiaktideva. who was himself the disciple of 
NSgarSli, “ bound to the ESlSmukbas **. This NSgarSli, or these two 
NSgarS^is, appear to me to be different from the NSga4iva mentioned in 
the text. And the use ef the termination rs4i in his case, he being a 
ESlSmukha, and of the word 4akti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of the KSiK- 
mukha sect, the former being applicable to the Ps4upata also, 

4 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 103, 
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•f the learned LSlkulin\ In an .eighth dated 1285 A. D. the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin®. This 
perhaps refers to the later school of Lihg&yatas. 

Thus it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name Kfila- 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullsa founded a 
Saiva system corresponding to the Pancaratra system, which the 
Vftyu- and Linga* Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it. The other general name Pasupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, the Pancadhyayl, or Pancarthavidya, has been 
handed down, as will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained by 
Madhava as Nakulisa-P^supata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Samkara state that there were four of 
ifhese schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasid- 
dhantin and Kapalika. Vacaspati, however, calls the third 
K&runikasiddhantin. Ramanuja and Kesava Kasmlrin mention 
the same four schools, but call KarukasiddhSntin by the name of 
K&l&mukha. The word Karuka is probably a corruption of 
Kaurusya, the name of the third of the four ( according to the 
PurSnas) pupils of Lakullsa, or this last name may be the Sanskri- 
tised form ©f the original Karuka^. A work of the name of 

1 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 46. 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 45 (Translation). 

3 These four schools are mentioned in the VayavTyasamhitS of the Siva- 
Purapa (II. 24,177). The Saiva school, however, is called SiddhSntamSrga ' 
and the KfilSmukhas are called MahSvratadharas- 
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PafioadhySyl, dealing with the five topics idludad to above atvd 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Kesava Sasinlirin and is 
quoted by R&mananda on Kaslkhanda*. This must be the sanao 
work as that which is quoted from by M&dhava in the section on 
Nakullsa-Pasupata and attributed by him to Nakullsa or ^4aku]^Sa 

YII. The Pa^pata System. 

§ 92, The five topics mentioned by Saihkara and explained by 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which is Mahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana; ( 2 ) KSrana, or the cause 
which is Isvara^r Mahesvara and also Pradhana; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Om, 
contemplation, concentration, etc.*, (4) Vidhi, bathing (in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, i. e., the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to GudhacaryS, i. e. incognito 
movement; (5) Duhkhanfca, which is final deliverance. This is 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata sect. 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is not independent. It i^ 9 f 
three kinds •* (1) cognition (Vidya), (2) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in¬ 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these cognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) internal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Citta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thing 

--^—;—; . ...jw 

1 See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. The VSyavIya Saihhita (II, H ^9) also mentfo^i 
this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (VidySjof ^iva 
and gives PaiicSrtha as its name, i, e, PaficSrthavidyS. This F^fioSrtha ap¬ 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers his reader to the 
thabhSsyadipikS in his section on NakuH^a-PS^upata. an Ipsorl^tloQ 
in the temple of HarsanSth, which exists in the SIkar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of VilvarUpa is mentioned as the teaOhef 
of the Pa!ic3rtha-LSkul3mnSya, i. e., the sacred book of LakuUn, called 
PaficSrtha. The Inscription is dated V, E* 1013= A. D. 957, so that there 
can be on question that the PSsupata system was attributed te A human 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called PaficSrtha 
Ep. Ind. II. p. 122). '■ " " 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this book in the PurSpa 
shows that its composition was later than the foundation of the schools, 
which, therefore, must be considered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has been apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external objeot. The internal cogni¬ 
tion is of the nature of Virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and determines for him the body of precepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insepsate. They are of two kinds : (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Panes- 
rthabh&syadlpiks and other works. 

II. The cause (KSrana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know¬ 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To he a 
Sftdya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through the conceptual faculty (Citta\ It is of two kinds, con¬ 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
ooqsists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
(Samvid). 

IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( CaryS) which in¬ 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means or doors. The vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ashes and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahara ), muttering and circumambulation. Thus has Nakullsa 
said: One should besprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practioes are six. 
These have been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti¬ 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound * ha I ha 1 ha ! 'by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of ^usic. Dancing should be resorted to by con¬ 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa¬ 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gesticulation. HudukkSra is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasal When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) KrSthana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed j (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled; (4) Srhg&rana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful young 
woman; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided; (6) Avitad- 
bh&^ana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Carya), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. I'or this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Linga (the image of the phallus). 

y. Duhkhilnta, or final deliverance, is of two kin^is : (1) total 
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dliittliCtibfi ofmisery, and (2) an elevated condition consisting 
tW pOssepslon of the power of knowing and acting. The 
po^er of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objWrts which ai'e atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
tbiibhihig thein; (2) Havana, cr the miraculous hearing of all 
sbtinde ; (3) Manane, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought; (4) Vijfiana, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sfeiehoeis'wlth that of the treatises on them and the matter con- 
tathed ii these last; and (5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
kiiwwlodge of the principles (of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmcntioned, succinct and detailed, with their divisions and 
peculiar iiiles. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as theie: In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also t(l) be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
frohi non-existence is an effect; here the effect is eternal such 
as PaM, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
lord aota independently. With others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute condition; here it 
is the attainment of the highest powers. With others Vidhi, or 
process, has for its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
there is a return to mortal life; in this system the fruit is proxi¬ 
mity etc. (to gOd ), from which there is no return. 

ihxe power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold: 

(1) lifanojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 

(2) Samarupitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort; (3) Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, even when the 
operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraetlous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
lopg’course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
fiystehi. 

It will be seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
In this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Rudra-Siva was the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
rC^lops away from the habitations of men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SU. endeavoured to humanise Budra-Siva; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seetns to have been established in later times. Here also MSdhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

VIIL The Saiva System. 

§ 93. There are three principles : (1) the lord (Pati), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pasu ), and (3) fetters ( Pasa) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( VidyS), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul (Pasu), fetters (Pasa), and god (Isvara), 
and determines the importance of formulas (Mantra) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ). This leads to 
initiation (Diksa), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( Diksavidhi), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con¬ 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible. 

I. Now the lord ( Pati ) is Siva. Siva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds (Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything; therefore, he is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc.; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras V being imagined to be the 

1 These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( X, 43-47 ) and 
in the MahSnSrSyaijIya ^Up. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refer to the five faces of Siva, respectively. They are SadyojSta, YSma- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and IsSna. They are also called forms of Siva* 
One of the DSnaS, or charitable gifts, mentioned by HemSdri ( Oahakhai?(} 2 V 

23 t R. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal¬ 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva; (1) formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantre^vara), (3) the great god (Mahesvara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 

II The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Ksetrajfla ( self-conscious) and others. It is 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli¬ 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pa^u is of three kinds : 
(1) Vijfianfikala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kalfih)^ in consequence of the destruction of the impres¬ 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Fralayakala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im¬ 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Mays). Vijn&nakala is of two 
kinds: (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows: 
(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. t, pp. 789-792 Bibl. Ind.) oonsiits of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular manner of these five forms of Siva* In 
giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
ident fied in a Saiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
another, vis., V!ra-^aiva-CintSmapi, Sholapur 1908 A. D. 

1. See previous section. 
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the one-eyed, (5) the one Eudra, (6) he with the three forme, (7) 
folkantha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vestg the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended) with 
Yidyeeatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayfikala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhu.vana- 
patitva by Mahesvara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresvara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Farametvara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

III. Pilta (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un¬ 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. Mays is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc¬ 
tive power is the power of fiJiva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined.’ 

1. Sambhudeva'8 SaivaKiddhSntadlpikS, Sbolapur 1909. 
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§ 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (Vidyftpada), 
the nature of the other three parts has been succinctly gi^n 
above. A few details are these h The second part (KriySp&dd) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 

• anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one's own initia¬ 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (l^akti); the direct perception of Maya and MahamfiyS, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira¬ 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp¬ 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (Muladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalihga, of the 
visible Linga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Nandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men¬ 
tioned above are : (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the Saiva system; (3) the enjoyment of things belonging to God j 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school. This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are spoken 
of by Sarhbhudeva, quoted in the above paragraph, as revealed by 
Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the SiddhSntasastra, or the true 


X, From the same work. 
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l^lSstra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The Vayavlyasamhita also calls it the SiddhSnta school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the Pasupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con¬ 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
!^iva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by Sarhbhudeva and SrikanthasivScarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the VSyavIya- 
sarhhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Eamanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lihgayat school also. 

IX. Kapala and Kalamukha Seels. 

§ 96. Ramanuja tells us under II. 2. 35 or 36 that the KSpS- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (4) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajnopavita). He whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next:— (1) eating food in a skull; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club ; (5) keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of RudrSk^, one string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
ashes, and such other things are mentioned ini the Saiva 
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aaored books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become Brahmapas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formanoe of certain rites. For it is said “ One becomes a 
Br&hmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kfipala^*. 

In the Saihkaradigvijaya (chap. XV, vv. 1-28) Madhava 
brings ^amkara into contact with the Kapalikas at a place which, 
according to the commentator, was Uj jay ini. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet Samkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 
his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Samkara : “ The 
ashes on your body are all right\ But why dost thou carry an 
unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 
worship Kapftlin who is Bhairava ? How will Bhairavabecome 
pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 
of men and with wine?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 
the king, who accompanied Samkara in his wanderings and the 
Kfipftlikas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Krakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 
coming up to Sarhkara, filled the skull in his band with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy; but as ^ihkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
K&p&likas, whom Samkara meets at Uj jay ini, speak of Bhairava 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Kapalin, i. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuti in his Malatim&dhava gives Srisaila as 
the principid seat of the K&p&likas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kap&lakundaU wears a garland of human 
skulls, She carries away M&latl, the heroine of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Karala-Camunda 

1 Linai of athet are borne on the body by ordinary Saivaa algo, and 

daiiikara*e body wet marked with them. 
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near the cemetery to be killed and gacrifioed to the goddess by 
her preceptor Aghoraghanta. 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedio conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Candiks wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of KS-palikas and KSlSmukhas. From 
Ramanuja's account the KaUmukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
such as eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the Kalamukhas by Ram&nuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatimadhava, however, explains KSpftlikavrata by 
Mah&vrata\ and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of KfipSlesvara in the Nftsik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mahftvratins, 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of K&pfilikas 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the Kipftllkas and the* 
K^lamukhas. 

X« Kashmir ^visiik 

8 97. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivism more humane and rational The Kashmir 
Saivism has two branches, the Spandasastra and the Pratyabhl** 
jiiisastra. The authorship of the first is attributed to Vasugupta 
and his pupil Kallata. The two principal works of the system 
are the Sivasutram or SivasutrSni and the Spandak&rikas which 
are fifty-one verses only. The first are said to have been revealed 


1 Act I, p. 33, on I 137 of my seoond edition of tho play. 
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to. Vasugupta by Siva himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on a rock on the Mahadeva hill, and 
Vasugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second work, there are 
afso varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the verses 
tb Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that'Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu¬ 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
phpils seems to contain the truth.^ What the meaning of the 
fouhdabbut tradition about the Sivasutras which do not ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasutras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a^TpirachloUs origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
w,as represented to have received them from others and not com¬ 
posed them himself. 

;• §'^‘98. Kallata lived, in the reign of Avantivarman®, 854 A. D., 
wkerofoife his Gruru*s literary activity must, be referred to the be¬ 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity Qf. God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world. Neitherdo they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
BpiP:p principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. God is according to them independent and 
Cjreates ^erely by, the force of his will all that comes into exis- 
tonoa. He rpakes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis¬ 
tinct, frpmhinit^elf, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in;a nurror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 

1 ^or these various traditions see my Report on the Search for Sanskrit 
' Mauueoripts dUriUg 188^81, p. 77f. I = Volume II of this Edition p* 199L 
N. B. UvP 

% Buhler, Report of a Tour made in Kashmir, p 78 
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the images reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to Siilin, or Siva, who is repre¬ 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials.’ 

Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex¬ 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life.^ Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former does not perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity. 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Ariava (littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Maylya, or effected by Maya. And 
when under the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man's consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happiness or misery in the end.‘^ These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Nada, which is the 


1 See MSdhava’s Sarvadarsanasamgraha, PratyabhijfiSdar^ana. This verse 
is quoted in the iCavyaprakSsa, Chapter IV; and by other writers on 
Alamkiras. 

2 See the first note on p. 80 of my Report for 1883-84 "( Volume II of this 
Edition, p. 303n2 N, B. U. ] 

$ Sivasdtravimarmni by KsemarJja under Sdtra I, 2 and 3, published by the 
KSsmlra Government. 

24 I R. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV, J 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from which rises speech. 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
cannot stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im¬ 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, EaudrI, 
YlmV 

The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla¬ 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him.® 

§ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijna school of Kasmira 
Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil UdaySkara, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana¬ 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somananda.^ 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A.. D.,^ wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century. 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system. There is an Upanisad teIt^ from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. Sntra 4, and SpandupradIpikS, V. 42- These several kinds of Mala and 
Nada correspond to Pa^as, or fetters, viz., Mala, Karman, Maya and 
Rodha^akti given by Madhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
her® for the Pasa of that system and Anava for its Mala. It is also called 
A^ava by Sambhudeva. 

2 liivasOtravimartini, I. 5. 

3 Bilhler, Report of a Tour made in KasmTr; extract from Nos. 465“66, p. CLX. • 
4Ibid- pp. 81-82. 

5 KU.5 15;SU. 614;MU. 2, 2,10. 
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that everything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by his illumining power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him¬ 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him¬ 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e., when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res¬ 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which the other 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or K&la- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XL The VirslMiva or Lingayat Sect. 

§ 100. The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect. His story is given in the Basavapurana^ 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of the 
BasavapurSna, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvararadhya, Panditaradhya, 
EkorSma, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Vlrasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear that'Basava was the origina¬ 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of political turmoil. From his native 
place BSgevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( 1157—1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the king’s treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lihgayat mendicants, called Jahgamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, who gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish him; but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 


1 This book and a good many others appertaining to the LihgSyat sect have 
been published under the patronage of an influential and enlightened 
member of the sect, the late Mr. MallSppa VSrada of Sholapur, 
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§ 101. There is a work entitled Vijjalarayaoarita by a Jaina, 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Lihgayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historioal\ Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro¬ 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lihgayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Virasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and ‘ 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per¬ 
son is also given in the second part of the BasavapurSna, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re¬ 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con¬ 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv’sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when Ramayya compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Kalyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre¬ 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the kin^. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Virasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with Dlksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 

1 For the LihgSyat account see the translation of the BasavapurSpa, Jouro, 

B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the BasavapurS^a itself, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson’s Mackenzie Mas. 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of VisvarSdhya, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments.^ The same 
list is given in another treatise.* These five vessels are con¬ 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention¬ 
ed in a former section.* The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age*. Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre¬ 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Virasaiva, or Lihgayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
SiddhSntadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before.^ But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Afiga, Lihga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word ftradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names.* This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lihg&yats. 

1 VivekacintBmapi Ptlrvabhaga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230fif. 

% ViralaivXoSrapradlpikB, Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33-37. 

8 P. 177, note 1. 

4 PafieSoBryapafioaiiiotpattipr4.karapa, Bouibay 1903 A. D., p. 1. 

5 S 85. 

6 PaficBoBryapaSoamotpattiprakarana p. 35. 
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Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic veesels, 
Mr. Brown^ does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the Ar&dhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Virasaiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Arfidhyas 
and the ordinary Lingayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat¬ 
ing the holy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor¬ 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the ArSdhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Virasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Br&hmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Virasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of 6iva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is cal'ed Sthala, two of thepi based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti an4 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 

( The first part stha signifies sthSna, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove¬ 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos¬ 
sessions. It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be- 
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comes divided into two: (1) Lingasthala, (2) Ahgasthala. Lihga- 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Ahgasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli¬ 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper; therefore, the former 
exists in the Lihga or Siva, and the latter in the Ahga or indivi¬ 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the soul and Siva. 

The Lihga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
^im. The Lihgasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalihga, (2) 
Prfinalihga, and (3) Istalihga. The first is without any parts 
(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
(existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired (ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped (ista ) with care. The Pranalihga is the intelligence 
( Cit) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalinga, the joy. The first is 
tlie highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lihgas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being characterised by use (Prayoga), formulas 
(Mantra) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kala, Nada 
and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into two •, the first 
into Mah&lihga and Prasadalihga, the second into Caralihga and 
Sivalihga, and the third into Gurulihga and Acaralinga. 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or power, give rise 
to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated on by the power of intelligence (Cit), it forms the 
MahSlihg:a, the attributes of which are the absence of birth and 
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death; freedom from taint, perfection, unity, eubtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
(Caitanyarupa). (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power (Parasakti), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya* which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti¬ 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Prasadalihga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
(Adisakti), Caralihga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa ( a person), and is higher than the Pradhana or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
permeated by the will power (Icchasakti) it forms Sivalihga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power (KaU), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge (Jnanasakti) it forms a Gurulihga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
(Kriy&sakti), it is called Acaralihga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in* 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
material world. The fourth is a bodily form, the body, how*. 

1 The Ssdskhya is the product of the combination of the principle, the Siva 
essence, with the two of the five powers, Pars and Adi. The SSdSkhyae are 
fire : (1) SivasSdSkhya, which develops into SadS^iva ; (2) AmUrta, or oot 
finite, which becomes I4a; (3) fiamUrta, or finite, which results in Brabmedai 
(4) Kartf, or agent, which becomes f4vara; (6) Karman, or action, which 
' develops intoIdSna. The SSdBkhya alluded to in the text must be Sadsliva. 

25 [ B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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tw, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like ttie 
body attributed to Narayana, or Krsna. by the Vaisnavas. 
fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Bhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con¬ 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Ahgasthala, or the subject of the indivi¬ 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called YogSnga, the 
jsecond Bhogafiga, and the third Tyfigftfiga. By the first, a man 
obtains happiness by his union with Siva •, by the second, he 
•njoys along with Siva; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the wakeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Cf the first, or Yoginga, we 
have the two, Alkya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called SamarasS Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united,in blissful experience. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Pras&din. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the objects of 
one’s enjoyment to the Linga, or God, and serenity (Pras&da) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last are M&hesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observance of 
vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroically rigid vow based upon 
a firm belief in the unity of the Linga, or God. A Bhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind away from all objects by which it is at* 
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trftoted and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer¬ 
ence to the world.* 

This rapresenfcs the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to SSmarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom¬ 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistio school of Sarhkara. 

The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essence of; 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Linga or God, 
and Anga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal^ This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Rftmfinuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex¬ 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Virasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lihgftyat school, therefore, is a school of qualM 
fied spiritual monism ( Visist&davaita). Ik will also have beeni 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is^ 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of SSmarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

Srlkanthasivfic^rya, whose Bhasya on the Vedfintasfitras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under 1. 4. 22, 
be states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed ot powers is the material cause of the world; 

1 The above ia an abitraet of the matter contained in the AnubhavaiQlra 
ef Majideva, Sholapur, 1909, 
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and in his oomment on IV. 4. 3—4, he repregents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the attri¬ 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 4, 2, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srikantha's view appears to be identical 
with that of the Vlrasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (P&^upata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

8 104 The highest class of LingSyats is composed of those who 
call themselves Lihgi-Br&hmnas, the other castes or classes who 
wear the Lihga being simply their followers. The Lihgi-Brah- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Pahcamas. 
The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the^ five faces, 
Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section^ They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From those five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vlra, Nandin, Vrsabha, 
Bhrngin> and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the Is&na face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
(leader of a group), who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Paficamas, known by the names of Makh^ri, Kalari, 
Purftri, Smarftri, and Vedari, which, the reader will remember, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapailcamas. Each Panoama has to connect himself with one 
of the five Ac&ryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem¬ 
bers of the same Gotra. These Pafioamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and S&kh& of their own, and the Lihg&yats thus seem to have 
copied the Br&hmanic system. The Pafioamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of ^iva^ 

According to the ordinary account the true Lihg&yats are 
divided into four classes: (1) Jahgamas, or priests, (2) Silavants, 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) PanoamsSlis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed; so that even here, there are only the two classes men** 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya class are popularly called Jahgamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Virakfcas (passionless) and who devote them¬ 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Pahcamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jahgamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true LingSyats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half LihgSyats. The 
Lihgayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There is a DIksa ceremony among the Vlrasaivas corres¬ 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrimantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ' Om namad 
Sivaya \ and have to wear the Linga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavita. On the occasion of the DiksS, the Guru 
holds a Linga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
round the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating a 
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Mantra used by the Brahmanas in putting on the Yajnopavlta. 
This is called the Lihgasvayattadiksa. This ceremony is perform¬ 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Llhga like men. The Lihga is generally put into a b('X made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Vlrasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gayatrl, the first two lines of 
which are the same as the Brahmanic Gayatrl, and the last is 
‘ Tan nah Sivah praoodayat 

In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
as among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used by Bgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage ceremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Lihga, called Ista-Lihga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Lihga therein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§ 106. There is a t^'aditional legend among the Lihg&yats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. But Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Acaryas and Pahcamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lihgayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shown above, that 
framed by the LihgSyats for themselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, however, is a reformed copy. 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lihgayatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanic Hindus under the leadership of a body 
of men composed of Brahmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sect’. 

It will thus be seen that all the Lihgayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lihgi-Brahmanas, i. e., 
Brahmanas wearing the Lihga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jahgama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix arSdhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent^ As to the Parlcamas, they probably repre- 


1 An Aradhya sect is mentioned by Anantanandagiri as having come into 
conflict with Samkaracarya ( See Sarhkaravijaya, Bibl. Ind., p. 37 ). In the 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati’s Din^inia which accompanies 
Madhava's Samkaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur ; so that it 
is questionable whether the ArEdhya sect came into existence before 
Samkafa, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Anantanandayiri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to the Lihgayats. 
Or, on the evidence of AnantEnandagiri the ArEdhya sect may be con* 
lidered to have come into existence about the time of Sarhkaracarya, 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lihgayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmapic practices. To 
this portion is to be traced the Aradhya sect of the present day. 

2 There are Jahgamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica* 
tion with one such of the name of MalUkarjuna^Estrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wich I have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral infcrmation on some points. He claims to be a Brahma pa 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda, 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanic system which followed 
the ocoupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also do the Pancam as 
and hence they are included in the Lihgi-Brahmana group. 

XIL ^aivism in the Dravida Gountry. 

§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirunanasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists of ten stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author's name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem¬ 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
Br&hmanic Veda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of this book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in imitation of 
the Devaram hymns. Oiie of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Pajaraja Cola, who came to the tlirone in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tirumular. The eleventh collection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi AndarNambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Parana called Periyapurana These eleven 
collections together with the PeriyapurEns, which are all written 

Ths head monk of the Chitaldrug convent alluded to above was on a 
visitation to Poona about two months ago with all the state of a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with him and a number i . followers. He 
was a good, courteous aad kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
and was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit. Some of the books of 
the sect are written in Sanskrit. 
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in tbe Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Sairas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Ao&ryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantasastras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirufiana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Kuni Pandya of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists oi Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faiths 

In an Inscription in the RajarUjesvara temple at Tanjore the 
king R^jarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirunanasambandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign^ The date of R&jarfija's 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. D.^. This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription^ that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharastrs, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of RajarSja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 

X The above account is mostly taken from tbe able paper of F. Sundaram 
Filial published in the Ind. Ant. Vol. XXV, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Filial does not give us precise information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandba directs his attacks or the Jainas. 

2 South-Indian Inscriptions ed. by E. Hultzsob, Vol, 'I, p* 252, No. 65, 

3 Ind. Ant., Vo’. XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. Inscrs,, Vol. II, p. 2. 

26 [ E. G. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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tion or singing of them was considered an act of religions merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of the 
Br&hmanic Veda. This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh century, 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kaheipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 
The Pallava king Rajasiihha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Rajasiihhesvara. R&jasiihha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulakesin l.\ who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Klrtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D.^ 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the R&jasirhhesvara 
temple at Kafioi Atyantakama, which was another name of R&ja- 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
siddhftntas. And the last species of the Saiva I terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called SiddhSntasSstra composed 
by Santana-&caryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadarsana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the Alvars of the 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

1 South-Ind, InscrSo Vol. 1, p. 11. 

« Early History of the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 61 ( = Volume III of this 
Edition, p 68 .-N. B. U. 1 
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Saivism and VaisnaviBm penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Bucdhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on w'ith their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 

XIIL The Saktas or Sakti Worshippers. 

§ 108. In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We have such names as RudranI and BhavanI, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male ccnsort. In the MBh. 
(Bhlsmaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the fcrthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was . composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by w'hich she is 
addressed occur the following : Kumarl (maiden), Kali (black 
or female time as destroyer), Kapall ( wearer of skulls), Maha- 
kall (the great destroyer), Candl (angry), Katyfiyanl (of the 
K&tya family ), Karala ( frightful), Vi jay a (Victory ), KauMkI 
( of the Kusika family ), Um§, KantaravSsinl ( dwelling in the 
forest). There is another hymn in the Virataparvan ( chap. 6 ) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
Ms-S., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
game matter as in a similar passage in the Harivaihsa. The 
points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
She is called MahisSsuranasinl (or ihe destroyer of the demon 
in the shape of a buff^alo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
She WHS born to YasodH and dashed against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of N&rftya^ 
and the sister of Yasudeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivamsa ( vv. 3236 ff.) that Yisnu 
descended into the P&tala, and asked sleep in the form of des¬ 
troying time (Nidra Kalarupini) to become the daughter of 
Yasoda. She is told that she would become KausikI and would 
have a permanent residence on the Yindliya mountain. There she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumhha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya (Durga) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabaras, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 

The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markandeya-Purana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, V isnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri¬ 
buted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Candl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumhha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumhha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Pftrvatl came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Pirvatl, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumhha. She was called 
KluMkl, because she sprang out from Kosa or frame of Parvatrs 
body. When Ambika came out of her body, Parvatl’s complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name of Kalika (dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumhha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kail with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with au infernal weapon (Khatvinga) 
in her hand. She killed the demons Canda and Munda, and went 
back to Ambikft, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gave her the name Camunda. The seven Saktis, Brahml, 
Mihesvari. Kaumarl, Yaisnavl. Yarahl, Narasiihhl and Aindrl, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whom their 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhatis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 
Manu, destroy Sumbha and Kisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
oeeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, BhlmS, 
Bhr^marl, etc. 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
•ye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to different historical con¬ 
ditions, but who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have Umft, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have Haimavatl, 
and Parvati which are the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain. 

Then there are goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
Vindliya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine were given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
names of KarftlS, Kali, Candl, Camunda, and others. It must be 
•dmitced, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those 
names was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious barbarous tribes. In all likeli¬ 
hood, however, both the elements contributed to give that 
character to Kali, Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra^s 
consort in later times, as It did in earlier times, towards the 
formation Of Rudra himself as he is represented in the Sata* 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected. 

A third and powerful element in the conception of these 
goddesses is that of Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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creating, illuding, etc. were conceived of ae goddesses as the 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Brahml, Mahesvarl, etc. owe their origin to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers of the seven gods. In later 
times some of the Brahmanic families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have KatyfiyanI, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and KausikI, the goddess of the Kausikas. A further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary blatd 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and animals and human beings are 
sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 
the object of worship with the school of the Saktas, who are so 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 

§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of a 
school based on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandabhairavl, Tripura- 
sundarl, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of Bipa or Kadamba trees, in the 
midst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situated a palace made of the wish^giving stone, 
where lies the great IsSnl, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with MahesSna for its coverlet and Sadasiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmadeva, Hari, Rudra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con¬ 
tained in the essence of Mahesvarah This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic cirles and of techni¬ 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mah&bhairava, which is the name given to 
Siva, is the soul of, or is composed of, the nine collections of 
things of which the world is made up, such as time and its 

1 SaundaryalahaH with Lak^mldhara's oommentaiy, Mysore £d, comment, 
on w. ^ and 9S. 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha), existing things like the blue sub- 
stanoe ( Kulavyuha), names ( Namavyuha), perception ( JnSna- 
vyuha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli¬ 
gence, and mind (Cittavyuha). Mahfibhairava is the soul of the 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. When 
there is Samarasya, or community of joy or intense lo ve between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavl, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or MahEbhairava, in the work of destruction\ 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
darsana, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these®. Siva and Sakfci are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Prakasa (light) enters into 
Sakti in the form of Vimarsa or Sphurti (feeling or appearance), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu (drop); and Sakti similarly 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out of it the female element called Nada (sound ). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the Kala ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. Thus there are four powers united here: (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
simply from it. They only contain the materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannct 
produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. 

1 Ibid. V. 34. ~ ~ ^ 

% The following contains in a recast form the matter given in pp. 89—91 of 
my Report on the Searob for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84. 

I = Volume II of this Edition, pp. 219-223 N. B. U. J 
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When all these four principles unite into one substance, 
KftmakalS, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( Vagarthau), proceeds. Another substance called the 
Hardhakala is also developed, according to some, along with the 
Nada, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu. 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Kamakala is spoken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu) for her face, fire and moon 
(the red and white Bindus) for her breasts, and the Hardha- 
kala for her organ of generation. This view provides a womb 
from which creation springe out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Pars, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasundarl. Siva is 
symbolically identifiea with the letter a and Sakti with h, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This h is called Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with n which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua¬ 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments (i. e. the whole 
creation) have egoism or individuality; and all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundarl and become Tripurasundarl when they 
study and practise the K&makal&vidya with its series of Devl- 
cakras, or mystic circles. A and h, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Vivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the Sfimbhavadarssna, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre¬ 
dominant*, and the highest deity is a goddess, viz. Tripurasundarl. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 
identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of his religious exercises 
is to habituate himself to think that he is a woman. • Thus the 
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fdlowers of the Sakti school justify their appellation hy the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. 

Tripurasundarl is propitiated and eventually attained by 
assuming the vow ( Dlk^ ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the MahS- 
padmavana ( a garden of lotuses), as possessed of a body which 
is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own self. The second is the CakrapujS, the worship by 
means of the mystic circles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial. It 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Sricakra. The pictures 
are drawn on a Bhurjaleaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf^ With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Ksulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a recourse to imagery. The worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by ancient ( Purva) Kaulas, while the 
ndodern ( Uttara) Kaulas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
vtoman. The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
practices. There are even Br^hmanas, who secretly profess the 
doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura¬ 
sundarl in accordance with the Furva-Kaula or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There are no distinctions of caste when the worship of the 
Bhairavicakra is going on. Men of all castes become BrSlvmanas, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over*. 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor¬ 
shipping the goddess under the names of I^alita and Up&ngar 
lalitSl mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The^ worship 
of the latter comes off on the fifth lunar day of Asvina and of 

t Baundaryalfthar! v. 41, commentary. 
t Anfreobt*! Oxt Cat. p. 92, n. 

27 [ B. G. Bbandarkar’s Worke. Vol. IV. J 
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tbe former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood \ 

XIV. The Sect of Ghnapatyas. 

§ 111. Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were oaUejd his 
Gan^s, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Rudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified ^ number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra 5 and so 
l^as tlie name Gapapati generalised and meapt many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vinayalca, denoting a spirit 
(^|sp Rudra is identified with many 

gods Qr spirits, and among these there is one called Vinfiyaka. 
In MBh. (Anusasanaparvan 151, v. 26) Ganesvaras and 
Vinflyakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere; and again, (v. 57 ) 
Vinflyakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number apd 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra (2.14) is given an aooQunt of 
Vin&yakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
( 1 ) Sftlakatahkata, ( 2 ) Kusmandar&japutra, (3) Usmita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When possessed by these a person pounds spds of 
earth, cuts grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur¬ 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Royal do not obtain tbe kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other¬ 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows such 
signs of being possessed by VinHyaka, is made to go through the 
oeramony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
with a little earth from four different quarters thrown intp t|ism. 


1 See HemSdri, VratakhaQ4a> 
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After biithing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
dffered to the four Yin&yakas in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
put into a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first being covered with Kusa grass. 
Theh certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
(Satisfy tha worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the Vinayakas. 

YajflSValkya in his Smrti (I. 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
in e Somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stSting that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vin&yaka to 
the leadership of the Ganas, (i. e. made him Ganapati), and 
assififned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc¬ 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vin&yaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) S&la, ( 4 ) Katahkata, 
(5) Eusmftnda, and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an obeisance to AmbikS, the mother of Vin&yaka. 

The fbrm 6f the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un¬ 
questionably more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
that had elatjsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti, the four VlnSyakas had become one Ganapati-Viuftyaka, 
having Ambik& for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
Vin&yakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
era, tfiay be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the one Ganapati-Vin&- 
yaka, ^he son of Ambik&, was introduced into the Hindu panthloq 
much later. 
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None of the Gupta . Inscriptions which jl subjected to an 
examination on a former occasion* contains any mention of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his honour. But 
in two of the oaves at Ellora, there are groups of images of K&la, 
Nall, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati*. These caves 
are to be referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of the eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Smrti 
of Yajfiavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription," and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there are four image’s of 
Ganapati facing the four quartc rs. In the opening sentence of 
the Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance ismadeto Vinayaka. 
•The date of the inscription is IVikrama-Sarhvat 918 = A. D. 862\ 

When and how the god came to have the elephant's head, it is 
difficult to determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in the beginning of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
Malatlmadhava, as possessed of such a head. Kudra-Siva and 
the gods allied with him were connected closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found.f‘The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of an elephant, and it perhaps'suited the fancy of some men 
to place the head of that animal over the body of a god originally 
mischievous. Ganapati s reputation for wisdom is, I believe, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Brhaspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of course, is the 
Yedio god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the G&napatya sect are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or AnantAnandagiri as he is sometimes called, in bis 
Samkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in bis commentary on 

1 See my *Peep into the Early History of India’; JBBRAS, Vol. XX, 

yp;336S, 

2 In Rilvaca-ki-khS!, in the oircumambulatory pattage and RSmelvara 

temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusson and Borgeia. 

3 Ep. Ind.Vol. IX, pp. 277ff, 
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the corresponding work of Madbava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mah&ganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should be 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
AcSrya is given as Girijasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikumftra, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on BV. IL 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Sesa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others He should be worshipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gapa- 
pati s face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucchista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path (Varaamarga), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to be observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( SarndhySvandana), are left to a man’s own will 
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The followetK of the dt&er thfM Ganapatis, Navanita, Svarna, 
and Saihtana, woi^ehip th#ir god, thfey say, according to the Sruti. 
B-.t since Ganapati fe adof#d in the beginning of every religious 
act, he is the chief gOd ahd aH ihe other gods are parts of him 
and should be worshiplped ae fiuoh. They regard the whole world 
as Ganapati and idore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapiati-Vih&yaka ^as introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed at the time of Saihkarftcfttya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms waS a custom common to 
them with the M&dhva VarsnavaB, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose. But the worship of Gana¬ 
pati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bh&drapada (September), and at Chinchwad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XV Skanda or Karttikeya. 

§ 113. Another god whose virorsbip was extensively practised 
in ancient times, buff is now rare. Is Skanda or Karttikeya. The 
general belief rs that he waS the son of Siva and Parvati. But 
in the R&mayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 
and Gahgfi (I. bhap. 37). The foetus was thrown by Gahga 
on the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
stars constituting the oohstellation of Krttika (Pleiades), and 
was thus called the son of the KrttikSs or Karttikeya. In 
the MBh. (Vanaparvan^ Chap. 229) also he is represented as the 
son of Fire, but the mother Was Agni^s true wife Svaha, who had 
assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
that god. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 
P&rvat! as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
there is nc question that he was copnected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one of hii Ganas. There is a Lihgayat tradition 
reported in the section on that sect' that he was a founder of a 
Ant«. p: lee B. 0. ] 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for his vehicle is also consisfcent with bis oonnootion with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forests of whipb Rudra and his 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra. And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under P. V. 3. 99, Pataiijali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
the reverse of the coins of the Eu^na prince Eaniska, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Bizago’. The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahasena, which is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there was no necessity for giving three names and three figures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as VivSakha undoubtedly was from his b^inK mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patanjali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra> thi^nderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person ; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact lb at there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may have been the names of one single deity. There are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. was 
built a Pratoli, or gallery, in the temple of SvftmrMahfisena by 
one Dhruvasarman at BilsSd*. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Kftrttikeya are mentioned in 
Hemadri s Vratakhanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 

XVi. The Sect of Sauras aad the Noftliern Suii«Wof£tiIp. 

S 114. if urya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 

1 See JBBRAS, Vol XX. p. 

2 Ib. p. 395. 
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but reasonable to expect that the worship of such a deity should 
not become obsolete in iater times, since the orb of the sun is 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in RV. (VIL 60.1; 62. 2) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuna, and other gods. This idea probably arose from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
has been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausltaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( KBU. II. 7). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
sins (AG. PariMstal. 3, andTA. X. 25.1). After that, three offerings 
of water with or without the other ingredients are made to the sun 
after repeating the G^yatrl, and then the water is whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra That Aditya is 
Brahman AsvaUyana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the Gayatri-Mantra 
till the whole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
hiri'faoe towards the west till the whole has gone down and the 
stilrs have begun to appear (AG. III. 7. 4—6 ). 

In the Upanayana ceremony, when the boy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student's life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
May he not die (AG. I. 20. 6 ). KhSdira prescribes the adora¬ 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
of fame (Khadiragrhyasutra IV. 1. 14 and 23). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
residence, and his having obtained a vessel from him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family and 
followers, are well-known. 

In the seventh century May ura, w^ho lived at the court of 


I At&v Kdiiyo Brahma. 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be¬ 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradhara, 
or the manager, of the Malatimadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brinrs 
Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows :— 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the world, such 
as “the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things” 

(RV. I. 115.1) and “ That Aditya is Brahman Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. ( TU. III. 1. 1.). There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllalles. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Isvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
. are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 

28 ( R. G. Bbandarkar's works, Vol. IV, J 
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So\il as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa¬ 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with¬ 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter¬ 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Punisasukta { BV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
VarShamihira in the stanza twice quoted before { Brhatsamhita, 
chap. 60,19) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that f eity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to >rarahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
pur&na (chap. 139). Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambavatl, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the CandrabhagS, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
a^ed Oauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena, He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvipa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of Niksubha, 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two was called 
Jara^bda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyahga. 
Thereupon S&inba went on the back of Garuda. his fathers 
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vehiole, to Ss,kadvlpa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gayft 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening’stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmanas of that name in Rajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jarasasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyahga, which according to the Purana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyaonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. Alberunl, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas\ 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvipa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabh&ga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by AlbarunI*. It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulaath&na, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 

1 Saohau’s Translation, Vol. I,p. ?l. 

Mbid, Vol. I, p. 116. 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kaniska there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro = Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestic 
form of the Vedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Borne, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension the fip^ure of Mihira on Kaniska’s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have baeu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandsbahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D. to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarath 
The ruins of one exist at ModherS, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahamihira (Brhatsarhhita, chap. 58), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46), and that he should be encircled 
by an Avaynga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly the images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 

I Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, London W3, 
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reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards^ This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father PrabhSkarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rfijya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotees of the sun ( Paramfiditya- 
bhakta)^ This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

f 4 ' 

XVIL Resume of Saivism & Other Minor SystemSf Part IL 

§ 117. The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 

1 Ibid.. Plate LVI. 

2 Epigraph*a Indica, Vol. I, pp. 72-73. 
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Rudras or Rudriyas, who were minor howlers. This god, when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Sarhkara 
and the benignant Sambhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe, dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious sohoo s such as that of 
the Pafloaratras came to be established, one with Rudra or Pasu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Lakutin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and Lakulisa or Nakullsa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Paficartha was the title of the work attributed 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth. 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmir school; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Sarhkara, though an escape from his severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the LihgSyat school. The pbiiosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this ; that Qod is infinite intelligence and 
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joy. is tbe creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss¬ 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lihgayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes its origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
re jardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvatl or UmS. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnU. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele¬ 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundari (the beauty of the three cities) or 
Lalita ( sportively graceful) became the creator of the world, and 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
identity with Tripurasundari as the goal of their existence. 

Ganapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
Vinayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com¬ 
bined god Ganapati-Vinayaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Ganas or groups; and afterwards came to be believed to be 
h's son; and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIIL Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis¬ 
tinction between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma¬ 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to be interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine constructed and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
worship him and appeal to him, they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God s tran¬ 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, infiuencing them, controlling them, pro¬ 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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iii^an^flce and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
iistent-wijth each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
,3!he<Theisrn of the Bhagavadgita is a Theism of this nature, and 
cCpnsequently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
-means to.be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
dociirines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated :—“ God, 
though-undetermined ob extra, is capable of infinite self-determi- 
*liation.f Thus God, the causa suh manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan¬ 
theist and pancosmist: God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God’.’' The Upanisads 
cbntain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated m 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
Ghe^knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
(OhU. VI. 1. 4 ) *, that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Kijatra, these 
%orlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BU. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected “I n^ay be many and multiply It created light 
This statement is to the effect that everything existing is a form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracarya’s 
iPb^sya on the Brahmasutras 1.4. 23-27. But it is by no 
means to .be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
,but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
ihat Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, so that one may become developed into the 
,eWorld and another remain outside; and this is affirmed in a text 
jOf (VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by Badara- 

'1 EncyclopaKila Britanlca, Eleventh Edition, Vol- XX, p. 683a, under 
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yana !a Brahmasutras 11. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though 
the Upaninds state that the constituent cause of the world is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. III. 12. 6; and VI. 3. 2). The 
two are in6onsiBtent on tlie theory that Brahman is a spirit and 
not discerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent! 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is in¬ 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
BftdarHyana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos: the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God ”. The inconsis¬ 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman's being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo¬ 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana's view appears to me t# 
be oerreot, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not exactly the 
game as that formulated by Spinoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
iophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man; that is to say, Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. HI. 7. 7-30' we have first “ He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
•arth, is the indestructible controlling soul In the foUowIm 
passages up to 30 wo have precisely the same statement about water* 
tVdifaii'iUD. ***" rr unmii i , 
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fire, the sky, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, all sacrifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
these for his body. The whole section winds up with the afiSrma* 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer •, is not 
heard, but hears; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought; is not known, but knows; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and controlls tht m. Texts exprc ssive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the Upanisads. 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza. 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive of it in such 
a theistic work as the Bhagavadgiti. 

We have noticed above the manner in which B&darftyana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. SamkaracSrya fairly explains, 
1 think, B&darayana*s view. But raising a further objection, be 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop¬ 
ment of Brahman Into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
not true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parin&mav&da and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the doctrine of SamkarScirya, wherefore his system should he 
paUed Sixigularism rather than spiritual monism ; while the first 
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is tliat clearly held by the author of the Stitras, This is eVide^flt' 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from’ which eTfery*- 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into w^Mdh** 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from' the’ manner im 
which in the first Pada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develcp into non-intelligent or insensate matter; and* 
SariikarScarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment s 
11.1.14 that the author of the Sutras follows the Parinama doctrine- 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that BadarSyana has in view the ordinary or illusory oondit^ori 
of things in doing so. 

SamkarScHrya’s Vivarfcavada it was which the later schools of 
Valsnavism and Saivism contended against 5 for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (11.1.14). 
Most of them adopted Badarayana's Parinamavada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. By this quali¬ 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Bsdarayana in IT. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
riot necessary for them. Ramanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he deVdlops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct substance's, 
the material world, the individual soul, and God as the contrblleri 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do not 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon bim 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or 
capacity, w'hich develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
VisniiBvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, the 
individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the course of 
development his attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
by his mysterious powder, and thus is produced the matedU 
world, while, his joy alone being concealed, individual euuis 
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cfome into existence, and when the three are manifest or uifooir- 
cealed, he becomes the supreme coWoller. Vallahha ‘ adds tWo 
other forms of Parabrahman or Puriisditama, as ipentJbned. in 
the section* on this system. Madhvai rejects the dbctrihe of 
God being the constituent cause of the world and cotlse^fie^tt:^" 
that of his development, ^and lays dbwn the five eternal' 
distinctions between God, man, and the Vbrld and betVi^een 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older 6aiva schools, the Pfiikipata* bring*# In the 
PradhSna of the Sarhkhy&s with’its development# as i^e material^ 
cause of the world, with Pasupati as the efficient caii##^ Sifkantha 
Sivacfirya in his comment on Br. ?. II 2. ^8, states that accfardittr 
to his predecessors, a certairi'branch of the philosophy based Oir 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva (Agamas) held Kva-te bh onlif 
the efficient cause of the world. This:!fnuBt'ba a referemoe tb* the 
Saiva school which; as we have-already stated, wa# duaKstfc 
or pluralistic school. The Vsyavlyasamhitfi. according' "tO' hhn 
states that Sakti, or power, first originates ft'om' thbnoe' 

Maya, thence Avyakta ( L 7.'3). By May ft is to be undewtootf 
the wonderful creative power of Biva, as is* evident from ther 
following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhftna. as- appeah# 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives anoWier'veraB'#hfeh» 
sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 
from the essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 
the efficient and the constituent cause of the world* This Sakti 
is brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 
Siva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle May ft or Pradhftna as distinct 
from Siva and undergoing independent development. Srlkantha 
explains the expression ‘ Siva alone existed ' occurring in SU. IV, 
18, under I 4. 27, by ‘ Siva, with whom the Sakti (the power) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to form one entity so that he here under¬ 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to be the constituent cause. 
In this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Nimbftrka. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Git and the Acit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 
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of EHm&nttja. Practically he makes no distinction between the 
two. The theory of the Lihgftyats is the same as the hrst form 
of the theory set forth by Srlkantha Sivftc&rya. Siva as qualified 
by the l^akti is the creator, that is, is the efficient and the con> 
stituent eause of the world The K&smir Saivism attributes the 
production of the world to the will of God without any 
material cause, or affirms that God makes the world appear in 
himself. 

Thus most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spfnoza 
and the incompatibility between God's development into the 
world and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the material and the spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, or as his body, or as his power only undergo 
development, he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin and 
Yallabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
into the world and at the same time his transcendency, fallow 
B&dar&yapa. The mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the self-determining power of God involved in Spinoza's 
statement. The Katmlr Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
as a constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
admit the doctrine of creation out of nothing. 
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Akfara 25. 26, 29. 33, 39. 110, 112' 
B brahman 112. 

Ahga 190; ®sthala 192; yoga®, bhoga'>, 
tySga® 194, 

Aoit 73, 229. 

Atharvasiras 151, 158. 

Advaita 110. 

Adhibhnta 24. 

Adhiyajfia 24. 

AdhyStma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniruddba 8, 9. 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, 

120 . 

AntarySmin 75,112. 

Andhaka 11, 51. 

AprSkrta 111. 

Abhigamana 56. 

Amarasiihha 62. 

Arjuna 9,11, 16-19. 23. 28, 29, 34, S6, 
36,67. 

AvatSra 3, 9, 58f. 

Avitatkarapa 175. 

AvitadbhSfapa 175. 

Ayyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Aryahga 219, 220. 

AhaihkSra 20, 74. 

AhiihsS 10, 46. 

Agama 169. 

AoSryShhimSnayoga 77. 

Apava(niala) 185. 

Atmagnpa 80. 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191. 

AbhiraSl. ®Palli51. 

Arildbya 188ff. 

lj^56. 

liKna 149.158f., 159. 
lAradraTS. 


ITttamapurusa 38. 

IJpanisads, their composite character 
If., the tendency to rationalise 
Yajnas in the U. 21; the germ of 
the religion of devotion in the U. 39, 
40; U. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225. 
Upamanyu 161f. 

UpasSgara 14. 

UpSdSna 56. 

UpSsanS 39, 40, 80. 

DmS 158f. 

Usmita 210. 

l^^abha 59. 

EkSntikadharma 10,17, 37, 40, 54. 
EkSntin 7. 

Aupani^ada 72. 

Kapardin 147. 

Kabir 94 ff. 

EartSbhSja 122. 

Xarman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

Kaia 173f., 207, 208. 

Ealla^a 183. 

KSpalika 168,182f. 

EBma 207. 

EAmarQpitva 176. 

ESrapa 173f. 

' KSrukasiddbantin 172. 

I KBrupikasiddh&ntin 172. 

ESrttikeya 214, 21$. 

: i:sryal78f. 

I KSIlmakha 168. 

I Kii4ikiil66. 
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Krs^a 6,14-17, 53, 54; cult of K. lOSff. 
Kevalin 76. 

Kesava 14,15.17,18. 

Kauruflya 165. 

Eaulika 209f. 

ErSthana 175. 

.EriyEmarga 55. 

E^atriyas 5,19 ; as active speculators 
on religious matters 12, 13; gotras 
of E. 16. 

Esara 33. 

E^etrajiia 30, 31. 

Gapapati 210ff., 223; various Oa^apatis 
212. 213. 

Garga 165. 

Gita 8. Bhagavadgita. 

Guija 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114,116, 117. 

Gacjhacarya 173. 

Gokula 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14,15,16 ; G. of the K^atriyas 
16. 

Gopala-Kjrf^ia 49-64,108f. 

GoUka llln, 116, 117. 

Govinda 51. 

Carya 174. 

Cit 73, 86, 92. llO, 111, 191, 229. 
Citrasikhapdin 6,11. 

Caitanya 117f. 

Jahgaraa 196. 

JanErdana 11,14, 15,18, 46. 

Jiva 17, 23. 

Jfiana 22, 31. 

Jnnnayajfta 22, 27. 

JilSnayoga 77. 
diianin 24. 

Jfulnadeva 131. 

TukarEma 124ff. 

TulasldEsa 105 ff. 

Tripurasundari 208, 209,223. 

Dattatreya 69. 

Du^ikhanta 173f. 

Devayajaua 210. 

DaivI saifapad 34. 

Dh&rma 6, 9,10,46. 


Nakull^a Pa4upata 166. 

Nandin 164. 

Nara 6,45, 46. 

KigalOS. 

N8da 185, 207. 

Namadev 124E. 

NarEyapa 6-11, 37, 46 ; N. as th« 
resting place of Kara 42 ; cosmic 
character of N. 43. 

Kididhyasa 86. 

Nimbarka 87-93, 228. 

Paficama 196ff. 

Pandharpur 124. 

Patafijali 4, 5,12, 17, 18,164. 

Para { mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 
Paramahaihsa 159. 

' ParipEmavEda 119, 22?ff. 
j Pasu 159, 173f. 

I Pasupati 147ff, 159. 

PasupEsavimoksa 159. 

PSQoaratra 6, 17, 44, 54-58; csarfahita 
54. 

I PEsa 179. 

I PSsupata ( vow ) 159,160; ®yoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 165f. 

' Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86,191. 

; Purusa NSrflyapa 44. 

; Puryastaka 179. 

Pustijiva 111; Piuslibhakti 112; Marya- 
dEpuslibhakti, Pus^ipustibhakti l^ud* 
dbapus(ibhakt i 113; Pus^imErga 109. 
PrakEsa 207. 

I Prakfti 6. 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30. 31, 38, 

: 55, 74, 77, 84, 86, 90,154, 191. 

I PrajSpati 7,13,19, 43, 161. 

I Pradyumna 8,13,17,18, 75, 120. 
i PradhSna 181, 229. 
j Prapatti 76 79, 92. 

I Prapanna 56, 76. 

I Prabandba 31 ? 

PralayEkala 178. 

Pravapa 26. 

Premabbakti 113. 

Baladeva 3, 12,15. 

BaUrEma 18. 

Basava 188,189,190. 

BidarEyapa 2261 
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Bindu 207. 

Buddhi ( prakrti) 17 ; ( will) 20, 23, 
36. 67. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 39, 
158. 

BrabmanirvSpa 38. 

Brahmayoni 33. 

Brabmaloka 9. 

Br5hma>?5oohaiiisin 15. 

BrShml ( condition of the jTva ) 19. 

Bhakta 76. 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. Panini, YSaka 
40, 51, 73, 76, 77, 80, 92, 157, 192, 194 ; 
®Yoga 31, 32 ; ®m5rga 105. 

Bbagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
of the Buddha and Vasudeva 42; 
of Siva 153, i55. 

BhagavadgJta, the religion of B. 11, 17; 
date of composition of B. 19 ; sub¬ 
stance of B. 19-37; sources of the 
religion of B. 37ff; its psychology 
19, 21; its essentially theistio nature 
22-24, 26, 29; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation according to B. 
36, 37, 144,152,153, 157. 

Bhava 147f. 

BhSgavata ( VSsudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11, 15, 54-58. 

BhSva 156. 

Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, 81 ff, 229. 

Manojavitva 176. 

Mapd&na 175. 

MarySdSjlva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mabat 74. 

MabSdeva 148, 159. 

MabSpusti 112. 

Mah&bhSrata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position of Rudra-Siva in M. 160. 

MabSbhSva 120. 

Mablvrata, ®dbara 168, 183. 

Mays 24, 110, 121, 154, 229. 

Markap4«ya 45. 

MSbe^vara ( = PSsupata ) 170f. 

Mitjra 16^. 


Mudrika 181. 

Muni 

Marti 8, 

i Yajiia ( worship ) 20 ; ( metaphorical ) 

i 21 . 

I YSjilavalkya 211. 

j Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22, 2?, 25, 

I 26; doctrines mentioned in the Gita 
j 38 ; Y. element in Vasudeva worship 
I 56,152, 157, 163, 173f. 

• YogamSyS ( mystic power) 24, 

i 

I Rahasya 56. 

RahasySranSya 55. 

RSdhS 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

RSraa 65-68, 

itSmSnanda 93. 

RSmSnuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 228f. 

Rukminl 127. 

Budra 145f. (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150-153 ; as creator 161. 

Rudra Siva 145; indentioal with Agni 
147. 

I Lakulin^Nakulin 166f. 
i Lihga 190f. ; o.sthala 192;hh5va®, 
pr5oa®,Ksta® 192; ficara® 193. 

, Lingayat 187f, 230. 

, Varenya 91. 

. Vallabhacarya 58, I08f, 228. 

Vasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

VakovSkya 39. 

VSsudeva, belonged to the Vrsni race 
5, 12; and the KarsnSyana gotralS; 

! mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5; older 
than PSpini 4; religion of V. 8; eiyrno- 
I logy of the word V. 9; V. a-j the su- 
i premo soul 8,9; V. the name of an his - 
torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 12; the VSsudeva-Krspa 
cult nearly contemporaneous with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13; V. identified with Krspa 15-17; 
with NarSyapa 18, 42-47; with 
Vi^pu 47-49 ; 75, 144. 157. 

Yikramapadharnjitva 176. 
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VijnsnakalalTS. 

VithobS 124fr. 

Vidhi ( Saiva ) 173. 

VinSyaka 210ff. 

Vibhava 56, 75. 

Vibhnti 18, 28. 

Virakta 105. 

Virajll, 28. 

Viiasasakti 120. 

VivaPtavSda 119, 140. 

Visnu 47-49. 

ViKtaradhSriii 105. 

Virasaivii 187fF. 

Vvndavanu llln. 

Vrsiii 5, 11, 28, 54. 

VedavyHsa 59. 

Vyasana 113. 

Vy5pivaikut4ha llln. 

VyOha 10, 17, 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 
207. 

Vratya 163. 

Sakti 181,191, 229; S. worship 203ff. 
Sariikara ( dtity ) 147f., 160ff. 
SarhkarSoarya 2 d2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 
225, 227, 228. 

SaranSgati 85. 

Sarva 147f. 

Sakadvipa 218, 219. 

Silndilyn 55, 

Sainbh a V ad a rsan a 207. 

Saiakatahkata 210. 

8iva 145f., 153, 154, 156 ; us KirSta 160; 
(’haraotoristios of S. 162® bhagavata 
165. 

8ilavantas 196. 

Huddhadvaita 110. 

Sadraa, forms of worship open to S., 
76, 127. 

Snlttgava 150. 


SfbgSraQa 175. 

Sramana 41. 

Srlcakra 209, 
i 8ri-Nathaji 109. 

SrlsampradSya 81. 

! SvetadvTpa 8, 44. 

■ Svetasvatara-Upanisad 151f., 157. 

Sarhvid 174. 

SarfasSra 33. 

SakhibhSva 122. 

Sakhya 57. 

Saihkarsapa 4, 5, 11,12,14. 17, 18. 55. 
75, 120. 

SaccidSnanda 92,110. 

Sat 86, 92, 110, 111, 191. 

Satvata 11. 

; Sanaka, ®8amprad5ya 93. 

SamnySsa 21, 22, 27. 
j Saraayia 209f. 

Sadikhya 19, 20, 21, 36,156; S. doctrines 
: mentioned in the GTtR 38. 

I Sstvata ( vidhi ) 6, 9,10, 56 ; worship- 
j pers of Vasudeva 9, 11-19; ( incar- 
, nation ) 59. 

Sadakhya 193. 

Sadya 174. 

Sayujya 114. 

! Somananda 186. 

Saura 215, 217. 

! Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

Sthala 190, 191. 

Stbitaprajfia 19. 

Spandana 175. 

Spharti 207. 

Smarta 50n. 

Svadhyayana 56. 

Kara 150,152. 

Hari 6, 10, 11. 
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Aborigines, the influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163.177, 305. 

Ahirs 53. 

AivySonghen 219. 

AlvSr 69, 70. 

Banjig 197. 

BrShmapism, revival of, 71, 203. 

Buddhism 3,10,12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Caste differences, ignoration of, 100, 
118, 213. 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 
53, 54, 80. 

Coins of Kanislca 215. 

Cosmogany ( 85kta) 207. 

Devaram 200. 

Dualistio philosophy, ( Vaispava ) J04, 
106 ; ( Saiva ) 181. 

Ecstasy, religious 92,113, 120, 121. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
BomeVaispava and Saiva sects 14, 
15.171, 172,173,183,184,189,190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 5?f. 

Henotheism 2. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 
104, 105,127,128, 131. 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17,205, 
206, 215, 216 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57; I. of Vispu 58, 59. 

Jainism 3, 10,12,19, 22. 34, 41. 

JStakas 54. 

Kusti 219. 

Magi = Maga 219f. 

M5y5 Aoictriije, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176, m 182. 

Mithra 220. 

Monism and pluralism. ( Vaifpava ) 
72, 81, 82, 89, 90. 91, Ulf; monism 
denounced by the Vaifpavas 144; 


Padigam 200. 

Pafloamsali 197, 

Pantheism, ^i^odio 29, 224-80. 

Persian Sun-God 221, 224. 

Phallic worship 163, 

Physical attributes of God (Vai^pava) 
90n, 111, il2. 

Pippal tree, universe compared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116,117, 

Ramaini of KabTr 99f. 

Religion of devotion ( bhakti), in the 
NSrSyapTya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the GTtS 10,11; as old as PSpini 
12 ; VSsudeva as the promulgator of 
the R. 13. 24. 28, 39. 40. 107, 108, 
139-141; open to the SUdras 42, 76.93. 
Religious sects, in the fourth century 
B. C. 3; founder of new R. 18; 
ekSntika 7,8,10,19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25, 26; toleration 
27 ; spiritual theistio 104. 
Renunciation 35. 

Rites, their performance without desire 
19, 86; condemned 118,129,135,141. 

Sacrifice, animal ( discouraged ) 7,10; 

its ineflicaoy felt by the people 1,10. 
^ 27. 42. 

Saivism, early beginnings of 145f.; 
and Vaispavism 151; linga wor¬ 
ship 163f.; influence of (he beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, 172; its 
characteristics 175,176 ; eschatology 
178,179 ; Ka4mlr 183f.; dikps ceremo¬ 
nies 189,197 ; in the Dravida country 
200 ; 

Salvation (nirvSpa, mukti),in the Upa- 
nifads 2,156 ; the early Vfieudeviem 
32,33; the BhagavadgItS 36, 37,40, 
41; in the PSfioarltra eystem 54; 
according to RSmSnuja 76; Madhva 
85; in the GopSla-Epfpa cult lilt; 
according to Oaitanya 121; Tuklrlna 
138f.; with the Saivae 175,176,186^ 
137. 
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Sun-woMhlp 215, 216, 221. ! 

T«likalai78,29. | 

Tbfism, Hindu 224, 230. | 

VadakaUi 78. j 

VaifQavism, constituents of the later ' 
forms of V. 40; its development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 60; 
phllosophio ground work of V. 71-81, i 
SSifakhya influenoes on V. 74; V. I 
and l^aihkara*B VedSntism 76; its * 
attitude towards the Sadras 94,103, 


105, 126,127; emotionalistio develop¬ 
ment of y. 117; its debasement 122; 

V. and daivism 151. 

VedSntism and Theism 224-228. 

Waters called NSrSs 42. 

Worship, mystic modes of 56,66; W. of 
VSsudeva 56; of Hari 57; Vaifpava 
78; in the GopSla-Krfpa cult 114f.; 

W. of the phallus 163; W. of the 
pudenda 181, 208f. 

Zarathushtra » Jara^asta 219. 


III. LIST OF SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


AdhyStmarSmSyapa 67. 

Arthapaficaka 75, 77. 

AryavidySsudhlkara 109nl. 

OovardhanaprKkatyakI VSrtS 109n2. 
Qaurfipgaoarita 121n. 
OrautbamSlikSstotra 87n. 
Orantha-SSheb 130f. 

JASnSmftasSra ( saihbitS ) 57. 

Tattvatraya 74n3, 75n5. 

DaiailokI 89f. 

DharmaparlkfS 64. 

NRradapafloarStra ( sartvhiti ) 57,123. 

PalloarStras&ihhiti 54,144. 
PaAoSoSryapaftoamotpattiprakarapa 

190n44h5. 

PanoSdhyly! 172. 
PaiioirthabhipyadipikS 174. 
PafiofrthavldyS 172. 

ParamasartihitI 55. 

Paufkaraaaiiihiu 54. 
Pramoyaratnirgava Il0ii2. 
PravaranaaHiaii Ida. 

Pasavapurlpa 189n. 


I Madhvavijaya 82nl. 

' MadhvasiddhSntasSra 84nl. 
j MahSbhSratatStparyanirpaya 83. 

I MukundamSlS 70. 

I YatindramatadIpikS 75n2, 76n, 77n. 

RasSmftasindhu 122. 

ESmagItS 68. 

VSyavIyasaihhitS 181, 229. 
i VlrasaivaointSmapi 178n. 

VirasaivSoSryapradlpikS 190n2. 

; VfddhahSrltasmrti 66n4. 

VedintapSrijStasaurabha 88. 

I Vratakbapd^ ISnl, 66n4. 

Satiikaradigvijaya 182, 212. 
j Satarudriya 146, 153. 

SivasOtravimar^inl 185n3. 

I SuddhSdvaitam&rtapda U0n2. 

I SaivasiddhSntadipikl 179. 

SakalSoSryamatasaihgraha llOnl. 

: SStvatasathhitS 5$. 

SiddhintajShnavI 89. 

; 3lddhSntaratna ( Da4a4lokl) 89. 
Setu 89. 

Saundaryalabarl 206n(, 209nl. 
SpandapradIpikS 186al. 

' Harigitt 17. 

> ifiritasmyti 78. 








Lecture l 


General Laws guiding the Development of Language ; 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 

The occasion that brings us here together to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor¬ 
ships or fellowships, endowed by the enlightened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in the country 
under the fostering care of its innumerable princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvatl are, in a sense, constantly hostile to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvatl, and enable her to live and grow. Hence it is impossi¬ 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection 
with them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history and 
philology. . 

31 IB. O. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU IV, \ 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance¬ 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro¬ 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach is 
true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that einof the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themeelves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to aseert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an uneelfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogetiier untile. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pusfalcas in the Sarasvatl Bh&nd|^ 
ras scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the eiroumstancee in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Lovm 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know¬ 
ledge of English and of English literature and philoso{>hy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for its practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A SSstrl or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he ei^ys no 
consideration. The very word vidmn or ‘learned^ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, vix. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does not possess. Among his own oountrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way^, 
but even in this case heterodoxy, whioh is the result of jbV 
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English eduoaHon, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
otttions that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa¬ 
tion adYances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances; and the Hindu^s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first iUstance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con¬ 
fined its endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of otir Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance¬ 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronised by all who have the means, is by founding Uni¬ 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
when hie friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
ifllentian to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi¬ 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed i^at they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a idiilcdogical lectureship. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. 1 only regret that the 
Syniieale was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and^ 
I may say, tbs new phase on which the University is entering, has 
de volted on me. 

« « « 4 

The subject on which th e lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit lang-uagres derived from it 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus; and all their ancient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the performance of our various religious rites is Sanskrit; 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in which 
we find some old books written; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera¬ 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by the 
learned. But if the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un¬ 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors; 
and in being handed down from generation to gener^ion it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as Ve do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home.of scientific 
philology. In one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
BamhiH of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study.' The BrShmanas of the Vedas, 

Speech was once inarticulate and undistinguished ( intojts 
parts). Then the gods said to Indra. 'Distinguish our speech into parts.' 
He Said, 'I will ask a gift of you. let Soma be poured into one cup for me 
and VSyu together.* Hence Soma is poured into one cup for Indra and, 
VSyu toge'her. Then Indra g >ing into its midst distinguished it. Hence 
. distinct speech is now spoken, Tait. SatuhitS VI. 4, 7^ 
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which rank next to the Sarhhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Saihhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahraana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful \ One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com¬ 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Acaryas were Panini, Kfityftyana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati¬ 
cal system at the close of the 18 th century led to a total revolu¬ 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before this time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo¬ 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as that of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. Brihmana fives the etymology of^[^ ( III. 9 ), of (III. $3), 
of 3TniT ( VII. 13 ) ; the Tait. Saihhita* of (I. 5.1), of fW (II. 4.1. end 
11. 5. 3) ; the Tait. BrShmana, of^Pif ( I. 15). of^T^ (II. 7.18;&c.*4to. 
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of it; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the languiiges he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con¬ 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new science, 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con¬ 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, Fausboll; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaocftyana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers.* The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke's essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson's Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Itislitutiones Linguee Pracraticce, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit iwissages occurring 
in ^e Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 

1 This lecture was written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember ibis in going over this short sketch. Many and 
valuable additions to Pali publications have been made since then, espe> 
oially by the Pali Text Society. 
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elaborate analysis of the language and contents of a Jaina reli¬ 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-Prakasa by Vararuci; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the “ Sanskrit Texts to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D'Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in Indio, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Krama- 
dlsvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indioa, and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a Sastrl’. The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan's College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan¬ 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last is expected.^ Mr. Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja¬ 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastrl, named Vrajal&l, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular.' But ui>on 
the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pischel’s edition of Hecnacandra’s Pi^kriiT 
Grammar and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arischen 
Philologie have been published, besides several other minor works. 

2 Since published. 

3 Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg’s 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of ladia have, among others, 

n fubiished since thea* 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village, and the only means at^his command are 
the roots and independent words in a language such as the 
Sanskrit. iJow the word which expresses a village is iTHT, and 
another which signifies the interior is tot. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as ITTTOW he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a village. Now this word iTuq* is pronounced 
or by persons who have either not been taught to pro¬ 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to mfr or HPsr and thence to IHT or JTf, and ulti¬ 
mately to ITT or it. In this manner unrTTW becomes UTTOT or 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying in the interior. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of one who makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker, and uses the compound fpWTT. 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the ^ goes out and the 
word is reduced to In the same way, as before, the persons 

who use the word have no consciousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a pot and the 
other maker ; but the syllable 3TTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together ^cfo, 5 now, and I, and said 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to In the 

same way fsefifii means do now he do now he ( and ) thou, 

being a corruption of T% a pronoun signifying ihou, and 
do now thou Or ^ley expressed present time by using a pronoun 
9(|uivalent to here or tlm and said /cnptp hore he, ^ 
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being the same as that we find in the forms &c. 

and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all oases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of to HT or or of 

to anr, or of to to; or is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two twrds in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a language arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead A^an languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said t© be in the 
analytic s^ge. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
Is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points m its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 

3S ( R.O. Bhandarkar’p Works, Vol. TV. ] 
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eertain letters the glottis must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The breath which comes out when it is 
expanded is called ivasa or simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called nada, e., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both smsa and nada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself; it Is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms T, and with the lower lip a little further off, while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have ^ which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes and * when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of If the ivasa is in the same condi¬ 
tion as rdida when it forms ^ and we have ^ and When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have u;, and % When the contact is effected higher up 

and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
Wt nnd If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, nada passing through the intervening space forms the 
vowel f; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have ^; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us and sj^ as before. 

When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly a?, % nc, and If the intonated breath is 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel ei, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate f. The vowel portion of V and It differs 
from 31 in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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lo the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing err the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart; so that the vowel 
sound Involved in is the closest, arr, the most open. The diph- 
thongs ^ and are er 4- f and er + ^ pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce % when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel U*; for the position is the same as that for f, the proxi¬ 
mity only being greater; while ^ is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the kip of 
the tongue, and T a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 9, f, 
and u; are continuous sounds made by letting off the dvdsa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour's sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence is transformed 
to OT i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce W 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contact 
is saved; becomes and thence and %#, where 

also you will see that the contact is avoided; ^ becomes in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
is further changed to in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted it would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man is care¬ 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there¬ 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diminished when a language comes to have a literature. 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
a comparatively pure condition; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to us, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry's challenge for “ who comes there ? *’ would be a 

puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process of decay, 
and after a time they are confused with each other or dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall.back upon the expedient with which it started, and tack on 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbp to express tb^ 
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relations which the old terminations denoted) and thus the analy* 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some¬ 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is and when it is 
applied to the root ^ to give, we have he will give. This 

is very likely a compound of the root 3TR; to be and iTT to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a soot two others expressive of going to 
be ; therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 
he does not give, but ivill give since he goes to do it. Now this 
in the derived dialects becomes first then 

^ and % in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to ^ or and that for the present tense 
/ give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of ^ to go, which is ^TSTT, changed to *TT 
by combining the vowels, and thus ^’TT, the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone that he {may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root 5 to hear takes the augment 9 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is 
Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi¬ 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became IW instead of g. 
This root has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way 'sSt to buy became ^ to know^ 
etm, to know, and so on. All these exist in the verna¬ 
culars so augmented. In the same way, though ^ is conjugated 
In Sanskrit by adding ^ to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms &c., in Prakrit it is 

conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has or This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of from UT, from &c., they use 
from though the correct Marathi form is and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed and “ you was ” that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man; and though even 
In a high state of civilisation a language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects, the earth is that which is broad, the sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, father, one 
who protects, daughter, one who milks cows. Bufc you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defect of ativydpti, i. e. are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
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that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that* 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi¬ 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
V!fWT etymologically signifies ‘a feeling,^ ‘a sensation,* thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence %tit, the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, nfSiwfi in Sanskrit denotes * a female that is 
pregnant^ * but mw, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals; mv in Sanskrit means‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of fTTV, it signifies a parti¬ 
cular kind of heat, viz.‘fever' though the word has not lost its 
general sense; denotes originally ‘the heart,’ in modern 
Marathi in the form of it signifies ‘courage,* which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense; fwg in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of vcrg it is restricted to this 
ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body *; in Sanskrit signifies ‘an 
attendant ’, but in the form of it denotes in the Hindi * a pupil 
or disciple’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master's 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of and ‘ a boy ’ or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the root originally signified 
‘ looking or searching for a cow *; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching ^ and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to find ’; originally ‘ the lord of the gods, * is in 
Sanskrit used to signify ‘ the lord ' of any class of beings, such 
expressions as ITR%, &c. being very common ; and a notable 
example of this process is afforded by the word fTUT which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ a king *, but, in the forms of fnr or W, is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rfiv. Sometimes, when 
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* by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two acquires a distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit is 
in the modern languages corrupted to fjT H., fit S., B., and 

in this form it means ‘ an old man. ’ It is also corrupted to 
WIT H., wir S., Wf B., Ift G., and ?!¥ Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies ‘ great,' * large, * or ‘ more advanced in age *. In this 
last sense, the termination ^ or f is appended to it (M. iftw, S. 

The Sanskrit word ^ becomes OT in the sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but ini in the sense of * a moment.' In 
Marathi fW is further transformed to fmr and ^ in the form of 
Rfwr also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit in the form of THoir M., H., ^3^ S., 

G. , P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of M., 

H. , G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 

acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances. 
means in Marathi a dwarf and humpbacked. This last 

word exists in the t^^her languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jil&nesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about the same result These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many wcrds in 
our languages have become obsolete. Jfi&nesvara’s Prakrit 
bad to make room for the Sanskrit TOnc, for fWbr and i|lf for 
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ITW; and the word has well-nigh supplanted the old as 
has done wdiich itself must once have driven out such 
a word as STOT oy sTnirr, the Prakrit forms of and 

The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Aryan or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi 
and the other cognate dialects ^ the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian ; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into tw'o varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in Prance, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Plighlands of {.cotland, 
and Ireland; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, coinprisiLg the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi¬ 
navian group, i. e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low' German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects epoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the afifinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 
hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology, 

33 ( B. G. Bhandarkftr’t Works, Yob 1Y« J 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the languag:e ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Bgveda 
Samhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Psis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Sarhhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Vasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty in understanding them, the style of others is so anti¬ 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense^ 
was not understood even by the Jtsis who flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur¬ 
poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Vedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these .—-It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater variety of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense 
of ‘worthy to be seen, or handsome', 31^ &c., abstract 
nouns from the roots srg; &c., ' something that is pro¬ 
duced ’, &c., nouns of agency having a past sense 

( Panini III. 2. 171), which govern an accusative,signifying 
* handsome ’ or ‘ favour,’ &c. The nominative plural termi¬ 
nation of nouns ending in 3 t is 3^^; ( Panini VII 1. 50), as in 
as well as as in ; and the instru¬ 

mental plural is or ( Panini VII. 1. 10). The vowel cases 
of nouns in 3" are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules; as or accusative singular of ?f5; 
vm: and genitive singulars of ^ and The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing SH", or IRT, instead of ?Tr, as 
WW, &:c. (Panini VII. 1. 39 ); sometimes of 

other nouns also, as WTOT, &c. The nominative and voca¬ 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in er often 
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end in 3Tr-, as ^q'^iTT 'RV. II. 12. 4, 3TP«r^TT 

^ ]P/V. I. 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in f is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
(Panini VII. 1.39 ), as ^ BV. 1.82.2. The locative 

singular termination is often dropped, as in ; or its 

changed to 3TT, as in ^PTT for JTnft (Panini VIT. 1 . 39 ). The 
Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is 
(Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as 5TiTr BV. L 1. 7, and that of the 

third person plural is oftenor as or 5 ^. Other forms 
also admit of this T, as The cT of the Atmanepada termi¬ 
nations is often dropped ( Panini VIL 1. 41), as BV. 1.71.9. 

There are eight different forms of the mood called ^ by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense; i JT CT 

arntiR mfm, BV. I. 25.12, ^ BV I. 1. 2. This is lost 

in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as gvft There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as perfect. 

Sometimes guna is substituted before the cT of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in ispjfm. 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations’^, 
and ( Panini III. 4. 9 ), as fqirv^, 

' These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular 
of such nouns as &c. A few other datives are 

similarly used, as &c. (Panini HI. 4. 10 , 11 ). The 

accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ^ ( Panini III. 4 .12 ), as ?r ir ?T|pn%qt 
BV. X. 44. 6 ; also in other places, BV VII. 86 . 3. 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in as which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as the dative of which, 
is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding al’, <r, qinr and fa’ ( Panini 
III. 4.14 ), as ^ iT5^T<TW^ 3- BV. X. 14. 2, q- WfT BV. 

VI. 56.1, The first two, however, ought properly 

to be considered as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes 
formed by the additiop of f^; as >Tf^. There is such a form as 
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for TOT; and such others as fctft and for and <fNrr 
occur often. These last, as also the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives*, 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many- 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi. One thing, how¬ 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetic stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such instances, as for and for in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations and a^ij^for and 
ST??;; but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit •*— 

snuTcr ffjrt m ii 

JT?iTr i n 

qfTfTTB- I H mfiM - H 
? 0. ft TTTr? I T TP H T KI T^T ^9^: il 

3TfTr srftr RvnR i ^frrft m ^ n 

^ ffT wrm i ST ^ II 

WR ^ ^ \ r^m^TT ^ ii 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute, the chief 
difiSciilty of understanding the Vedic hymns. 

1. The use of ftra; after is unknown to the later dialect, 
that particle being found joined only to the pronoun # 13 ;. The 
preposition ST, though connected with is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of this verb is given in the 
Dhatupatha or Panini’s list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use STfJhfcTiTlPr: instead. ^ is not 
now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use instead. means 

here ‘ day by day ’; in classical Sanskrit the word % means 

‘ heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated :—“ Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, 0 divine 
Varuna I ” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2 . ^ means ‘ killing or ' execution ’ in classical Sanskrit, 

but, since ‘ killing ' qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

is obsolete. is a participle of the Perfect of kl’ or 

The form is obsolete; and a verbal form of the root is not 

ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur. 
pTR also is obsolete. 

“ Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, ” i. e, do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. signifies in later Sanskrit the order ot the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. PLsre ic is used in the primitive sense of 
^ valour ’, ‘ prowess ^ does not mean ‘ man ^ here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly. 3Tr and are separated by a 

word. ‘ favour ' is obsolete. ‘ the reach of sight’, 

‘ visual power has also gone out of use. 

‘‘ When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? ” 

7. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 

later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
i to fir. 

“ Who knows the path of the birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. 

10. “ Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.’^ 

11. the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped; 5^ is Vedic for ; here also ^ is dropped 
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From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds don 
or to be done.*’ 

12 . and are forms of ^ or the Vedio subjunctive, 
May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” 

19, 5 ^T, Conjugated as a root of the second class, with as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic 
purposes. 

0 Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. 
I call on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Bgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina¬ 
tive plural in , for instance, and the instrumental plural in 
crf&: having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them¬ 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as ( Sat. I. 

4. 1.10 ), and ( Ait. 11. 11 ) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as ITI% and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in ^ being mostly used { Ait. IV. 8 , VIII. 23 ). The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as ‘ an extremity ^ 

( Ait. II. 2 ), ‘ a shaft, ^ ‘ a bat ' (Ait. III. 26 ); 

‘ ultimate referee ’ ‘ one who pronounces a decree *, 

‘ prosperous’, cTrT for rTIrf ( Ait. V. 14), f?T ‘ food^ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ). 

‘ powerful' (Ait. VIII. 8.23 ), ^ * a destructive instrument, 
flame^ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as ( Ait. VIII. 23 ); 

.; therTof the third person singular pf l?he 
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Atmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as 
% (Ait. VII. 16 ); a few roots form their Aorist in 

another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as 3T^ ?rT 3TW 
( Ait. VII. 14 ), where stands for 3?^ I IT arm 

ft (Ait. VIIL 23 ) where 3?^: is for 3??rf:; the form of the infini- 
tive governed by the word is that which ends in as 
f 3 5^T5^:ST?n: ( Ait. VIIL 7 ); and ar^ appears in the form 
of !r^ (Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Paficikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Panini writes the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa. But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Paninrs 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri¬ 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non-Zedic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity, ’ in the sense of ‘ finding ’ or ‘ observing ’, 

cRR ‘ signification, ’ in the sense of ‘ as to ‘ variety,* 

‘unable to teach*. f|n%^ ‘ invested with 

sovereignty ’, ‘ subordinate 3T^^ ‘ celibacy *, &c. There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as ‘ weak terminations or 

‘ augment ‘ a nominal termination &c. After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underwent a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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as Well as fche BhUsyae on some of the sacrificial Sutras, ar# 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how¬ 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
Ipradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to be 
what it is now. SamkarScarya’s Bh^sya presents it in a middle 
stage* The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
Writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya's 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
Ideas are thrown Into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent Naiyayikas, but it has been more or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastras The movement which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 
of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and spoke 
about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It would almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not be carried so far in other subjects, 
fience the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci¬ 
mens of KSvyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if wc examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression.gradually drove out a large portion 
ef the Sanskrit verb, and gave a new character to the language, 
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which may be thug described ;—Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future 5 partici¬ 
ples are frequently met with; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonj^ing to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed; and 
a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead we have periphrastic expressions. 
If the treatises of Panini and others had perished, and we had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
I have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which the language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need he supposed. The 
change may in some respects be likened to that which rendered 
the Vedio subjunctive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con¬ 
cluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanae 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Katyayana, who observed it in hie 
time and made it the subject of a few vartikas. Patahjali discusses 
the points raised in the following manner. An objector or 
Purvapaksin is introduced, who says : 

PURV. I There exist ( some) words which are not 

used; for instance, ( These are forms of the 

second person plural of the Perfect.) 

The SiddhantiUy or the principal teacher, who advocates tb# 
doctrine that is finally laid down asks ,— 
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Sm. What if they are not used ? 

PURV. You determine the grammatical correctness of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
be not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and aie not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
(utter them ) and say (in the very breath) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words) ? 

PuRV.—This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [laying down] 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with rQysrd to [ your remark ] “ What other 
worthy, &c." [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me. 

Sid.—W hat then ? 

PURV.—Not used by people, 

Sid. - -Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PciRV.—Yes, I am o7ie, but am not the people. 

Si d. -( Vart. ). if you object 

thau they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid), 

PURV. Why not ? 

SiD. Because words are used to designate things. The things 
do exist which these words are used to designate. (Therefore 
the words must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist). 

Pdrv.—( Vart. ). (It does not follow.) Their 

non-use is what one can reasonably infer. 

Sid.—W hy ? 

PURV.—Because they (people) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by theee words; for instance, W in 
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the sense of 3rT; §7 ^ in the sense of ftTj 17 ^ in the 

sense of 17in the sense of (We here see that 
participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense.) 

Sid,— ( Vart. ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should be essentially taught by rules jnst as long 
sacrificial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because f to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from psis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover (VSrt. ^ ) all 

these words are used in other places. 

PuRV.—They are not found used. 

Sid. —An endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used ; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Yedas with their 
ahgas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of' the Adhvaryu 
(Yajur-Veda), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvrcya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, is used in the sense of motion 

among the Kambojas •, the 5ryas use it in the derived form 
of ^37; is used among the Surastras, among the 

eastern and central people, but the Ary as use only is 

used in the sense of ‘ cutting ' among the easterns, ^ among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. 

PuRV. —Where ? 

SiD.—In the Veda. Thus, \ ^ I 

IT* Srit irir ^171 srrt i 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should pot 
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taught or learnt. The instances that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti¬ 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but he does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, conti¬ 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus folio vs that in the time of Katyayana and Patafijali, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini< He gives minute rules for constructing the innume¬ 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly scientific basis. Nothing is more clear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Patanjali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no douhl whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahmanas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedio or Ghandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini's time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
Bhasa, the BbasS- he means may not be that which prevaili^ 
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when he lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini bastd his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un¬ 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the BhavSa, which word literally 
signifies the spoken language " or vernacular. And the occur¬ 
rence in the Siitras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words .— 
‘allowing one his own way, ' ‘ excommunicated, ’ 

* eating,’ ‘ including.* ‘ marrying, ’ 

‘ throwing up, ’ ‘ equitableness’. You will have seen that 

the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali’s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under¬ 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature.’ Among such may be noticed and 

‘ to strengthen', ‘ to be silent,’ and 

‘ to fulfil one's longing,’ &c. occurs in Yaska also. Most 

of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
must also be so considered, such as ‘ feeds 

every Brahmana that he finds ‘ rained till the clothes 

were wet ’, ‘supports by his own means,' 

‘ withers standing,' &c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Panini s Sutras must also, I think, be put In the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini's 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyayana’s. Katyayana's 
Varbikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. 


1 Professor Goldstucker has used the argument based on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in theSOtras and that set forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the archaic character of the language as it existed in Pii^ini’s time 
and some of the instanoes quoted in the text are the same as his. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini's notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre¬ 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 

For instance, according to Panini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in ^ such as and STHT?!: is and 

but Katyayana in a Vartika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
or ^ and or 

Pl^nini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of f i[ ( f r q and are 

optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, i. e. we have 
either or Or » dtc., but IC3>tyayana 

in a Vartika on 1. 1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have flrfraTqr or fafrfnnat or %fr' 

&c., while Panini gives us only the first. 

Panini's rule IV. 1, 49 allows of only as the feminine 

of but Katyayana gives Wg# also ; is not noticed 

by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as in 

the sense of * wife of the OTvqw *, So also 3Tmf and are 

according to Panini, ‘ a female Arya ' and a female Ksatriya \ 
but Katyayana gives sirufoft and as well as wrf and yftuT. 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we then to 
suppose that the forms ^ &c. of the vocative 

singular, of the dative of &c., irrg'^, OTTWFTTrfr, 

ssfroWr, and many more such, escaped the observa¬ 

tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them ? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini's time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in Katyayana's. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis¬ 
cussion, may he thus stated :—In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katy ay ana’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
PSnini's. 

Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that whicli 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the Brahmanas and Yaska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
manas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana, 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical. 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Bgveda Saihhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the Atharva-Saihhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look back¬ 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini's Bhap ; and 
later on, we have YSska and Panini* This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is the Classical 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
EAvyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smrtis, and the gram-* 
matical work of Katyayana. 

85 [ B. a. BhandarkarA Works, Vol. IT. ] 
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Panini's work contains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
Katyayana’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
h^’mself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few fornis 
which differ from Katyayana's, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katyayana and Patanjali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages 



LECTURE 

Pali and the dialects of the Period 

In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it hag 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as It has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kan&da, Gotama, 
and Vatsyayana, nor those used by Nfigojibhatta, the same as 
those of KatySyana and Patafijali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, directed to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those, ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under¬ 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old modes of thinking give 
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place to new ones, and ideas spring up; and both must be re¬ 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain laws; and hence the possibility of 
a Science of Language. 

Now, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen :— 

msrfM- i%T srnRT 3ufh% i 

^ n ^ OTr% i 3Tfh% fWr 

I.rT^ qu f f t d r ‘ 

#nt auf i ^ 'tm 

\ ^iTPT 1 wa fe 

I ^ 1 

gT% I ^ ^ 

1 ^ ?T ^HrisRfiiT sww 

iT^r 3T^h% I 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow¬ 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient:— 

129, ^ ^ I 

131. ^ I 

^ ^ 9r ^ M 
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133. OT 5W d I 

ITOT ft SF^ JTII 

134. ^r% sTriTsf 5?^ awl irsjT I 

ipr <nffi% ^rr^wif ^ sr ft^rft n 

The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows:— 

awwT 5tm Jmjmhjjir i tfir ffsr 

'g ^r H 'i f T T I a^<K!p(«iifs ]l ^nl wsffir: 1 tm 
«rwfft»T 1 wwr i fiiwrf f ^Hi sTiTor 5^ ^ i 

warft tr -iiji<iwi';!| « ^ i fi4 MTfctan i ?# s iT t^^vf^ i 

3r«rf% STFi^if^r nr«iT’tr'iR'«#tt itot i y 

^<iH i Hf^ nr<H9* ' fr< r w amr ^ % ^Wg»f isnaiw 

W9[r i ?r ?T?rff»T 59fir ifeffft i n«rrw fWf 

v^s^snin I 

189. ^ ?fFf5!T ^ng y r ftwrfif i 
ani-MHHini •Tfwrrer vwiln, n 

131. gtr^rmrft »ft ftit^n^ i 
9TTf*TST: IWrf^'SST'tf^I' IffST SUSHT II 

133. JTT tr^: ig f %W : uffltl^g^ifrH ' 

5 <m- ft «'ffl<ru'<t: II 

134 . F iroT i 

cf^ 5rnTt% "T r^nitt ii 

“ In SrSvagti there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
nurvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before'). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “0 Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment.’^ “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense " (lit. lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do. Brahman? ” “I will do what will not involve expense'’ 

(lessen my money). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? ’’ 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As h^ w^nt on doipg so, 

disease was aggjravat^d. " 
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189. “ All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one’s own self as a modelt one should not kill and cause to be 
killed." 

131. He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury 
upon creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death." 

133. Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you." 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself (utter), then you have reached Nirvlina, 
arid you will have no angry altercation, ’ ’ 

(A) 

PHONOLOGY OF THE PALI DIALECT 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrup¬ 
tion, we have in these passages W for sr as in for 5^, for ^ as 
in W for and for g as in TW for UTH’, and ^ for ^ as in 
for This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci¬ 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, i. e. 3? 
for instance in the word just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render¬ 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
wi^h the preceding vowel and the second with the followin^^. 
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Thus, if pronounced in the manner I have described becomes 
iT«Fi:r?r, but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becotnes 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro¬ 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc¬ 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
VF 1 T for for for for for 

for for for 3T^, ^ for for 

for fT^ for rPfoT, 3TW for 3 Tr^ &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac¬ 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy smsa or simple breath of % 
and ^ in the conjuncts % 2 r, *?, ^ and ^ is combined with 

the distinct sounds and and we have 3 [, %8>nd 5 ^ 

for those conjuncts ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro¬ 
nounced with the usual conjunctal characteristic, they become 
WL, ?«r.and as in for and ir#E 5 for 

in the above, and in for TlWT for 5 ^, for 

for 3U^, for ^ for Tf* for ^ 

for for and for 5 '^. 

In 5 T, 'iCf, and the consonantal portion of the 

distinct sounds, being made up of nada or intonated breath, the 
heavy svasd or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
nada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate 5 and we have 
ff, Of or ^ for these conjuncts; as in for WJSr, for gfoof, 
for 3 iu^, for and for ifpor. These correspond 
to the ff, ur &c., in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
a^e pronounced as suA in certain places ; buiwheti preceded fay 
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a vowel they must have, as in other cases, the characteristic 
coajunctal sounds, and be pronounced as vvf or though 
they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi¬ 
vowel ^ does not so merge into the preceding ; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal % and 
the labial ^ have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways;—one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from ^ and %; and 
another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu¬ 
sion between ^ and ^ and and ^ that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes ^ of the Sanskrit ^ and in most cases 
H of ^ and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent. In the Hindi we have many such forms as for 
whr for lt|r for 

The heavy or close pronunciation of is favoured by a pre¬ 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters of this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards; hence if has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the % is always light; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word lir in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in dec., the 

being heavy, does not glide or merge into f, and, being the latter 
of two Bucoessive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct¬ 
ness ; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining, oommunioate all its elements to it, except 
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6f course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy u; be¬ 
comes a complete and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes In such words as wsa:, g\Tr, &c., the pre¬ 

ceding has got its heaviness of nada or tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the ^ becomes 5^ and 
thence ^; and so we have &o. In 

&c., to the ^formed as above must be added the hardness or 
svdsa of i. e. the letter ^ must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore we have and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, W. Those words therefore become fW, 
and If ^precedes instead of rT, the heavy h'asa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to and so it becomes and 
thence ; as in for TOT’, for &c. 

The semi-vowel 9; is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vowel, and thus we have ^ for 
Trar for Tra", &c. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when ^ is preceded by a dental mute as in for for 

&c. In 31^ the preceding as in transfers its heavy 
nada or tone to and makes it and so we have ; but 
is changed ^ also. 

The conjunct 53C or must in some cases have been pro¬ 
nounced in ancient times like , as it is invariably so pro¬ 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than first because 
the passage from the guttural position of ^ to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of V, and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of when 
its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. Now in this the sound of being the latter of 
the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other ‘ 
and the complete contact of ^ being transferred to it, it becomes 
because sibilants are produced by the heavy svdaa as the hard 

S6 i B. G. Bbandarkar*! Works, Vol. lY. ] 
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aspirates are, and thence ^; as in for cf^T^, for ^rnr in 
the sense of ‘ a festival ^ ^ for &c. 

In such words as and the prevailing sound is that 

of which, with the complete contact of the preceding ^ and 
ought to become as 51 becomes ^ in the above case, on the 
theory that ^ is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth as ^ See. are, 
but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, i. e. the 
middle. The sibilant ^ therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals X answer to it completely, being formed 

in the same position as itself ; so that 0^. when the organic con¬ 
tact is complete, should become the Marathi’S. But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal X become 
the palatal and we have for for and 

for ITPRT. 

The dentals following a f; in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals; as in for for 

for for &c. Here, as in the cases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form for and 
for But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans¬ 
formations of Sanskrit conjuncts we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pro- 
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nounoes the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronouncing he feels that nothing like the sound V 
can be produced at the position of and hence gives it up and 
passing onto the lips forms ^ccr; but in the ?l[ that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a great deal more like ^ than and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position. But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between u; and ^ did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their conjunct, but 
passed on to the dental; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed. 

Such words as fNr, &:c., differ from ^ &c., in 

having the T after the distinct sound, so that the speaker resorts 
first to the dental position, and uttering the distinct sound there, 
is not carried away by the following ^ to the cerebral position, 
the sound of ^ being weaker. But if in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond¬ 
ing cerebral; as in Tl? for sr% and for ITW. The cerebral 
element of these words has made a distinct impression on the 
speaker's ear, and he is conscious that his transformation of sr 
into q, which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro¬ 
nounce the two consonants together, has not brought it out. He 
therefore realizes it by changing the following and ^ to f? and 
ar. But if a consonant of another species follows, or if the con¬ 
junct ends the word, he cannot give effect to this impression. 

The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse¬ 
quently gives way to the first are qq, vq, g?, U", ^T, 

's -V -V -v '' ■ ■ 

S, a, IT, a, ST, a, m, 5. vw, &c., which have a semi-vowel 

for their latter member, and rff, q, &c., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have for ^T^FT or 5Tm, for STTWR, for 

qrnr, for for for for (TW, 

frar for qrg?, srnr for snr, fim for ftra*, for anw, for ?isr, 
fqwr for ftrr, 3T5«T for 3TW, 3^^^ for srrsrJT, for 3Tr?rq, ^ for 

qSF for qi), q^T^rtK for for fqkw for n^[q, 

for mqr, for 3T»cr, &c., and for 3TO, 3 Tt!T for mmr, 
^ for for ^qsr, &c. The semi-vowel u; after ^ in going 

out turns the ^ into the palatal this latter representing the 
combined effect of both; as in 3T55T for 3^5=q, for fdec. 
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We have noticed above the change of ^ to but more fre¬ 
quently it is transformed into This change is due to the 
latter ^ being pronounced not incorrectly like but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of This last is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of % is only to add heavy svasa to it and render it K ; and thus the 
whole becomes W as in for for for 

&o. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso¬ 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri¬ 
stics ; and thus we have ^ for or ^ as in for and 

qfcf for and for as in for 'TJfJT, in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and for ^ as in 55«Frfir for 
where the h; must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri¬ 
stic cannot be reproduced; hence there is no double consonant. 
Thus, we have for for for liTTT, for 

&c. 


You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso¬ 
nants which we have examined, no element of the.two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and re iroiu^e the two consonants immediately after each other, 
hv pnth'n-r the’T vocal ornjans into two different positions, or they 
1 ilvme : 'nvlo a phvs^cal inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sutticiently trained for the successive movements. But 
short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the sv^, light and 
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heavj, the completeness of contact, and the force of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to to to wiRi to 

m and ^ to ftfr and itfr, to and to 

The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial S’ in the syllables ^ 
and ^ owing to the influence of the following 

The conjuncts ^ and are almost invariably dissolved into 
^ and T 2 r as in cFJftq’, ar^, Rftq- &c. and ar^f, 

&c. for a^tf or amf, ^ &c. and aTf, ^ &c.; and in one 
or two instances, we have the first change when the q; is preceded 
by a consonant other than T as in for This change is 

to some extent due to the q; being pronounced weak, i, e. almost 
like ?. 

In the same way, we have T%5TTqT, 

or 1%JTR &C. for ^flT, 

^rqi, &c. This mode of 

utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi¬ 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some oases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms for 

for for ^ &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
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bdoame stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have for ^ and for erri. 

Some oonjuncts appear also unchanged in this dialect; as W in 
the words 3r§r, and in See., % in OTP» 

and ^ in ^ &c., Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso¬ 
nants. An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant; as in for 
for ITftr for ^sq-, for ^ for &c. The heavy 

ivasathskt forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi¬ 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or sveisa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in '4%/^ for The cere¬ 

bral unaspirated sonant if between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel as in fTTOT for qrar^T for 

grq’tf, fTSrrqr for &c. This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral T of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add for qrv? 

for ff?r, WZ for ^ &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in S'friir and to for 
aiid for The same phenomenon is observa- 

ble in some oonjuncts,as in for for spiRrrni; and Zf or 

5T for W in the several derivatives from that root as 3rf^, wh, 
&c. The dental nasal is also similarly changed to oif in a 
few cases, as in qPT, 3Thn?r, for HT*t, 

&C. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
OVi ia other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit strand ^!;are changed to which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutralise the advantage they possess over the pn^atals by 
their position being more distant. Thus is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing and as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 

When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
5T was distinctly preceived, and it was felk that the substituted ^ 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres¬ 
ponding mute of its position, i. e. to 5, which resembles ^ in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus OT for ^ for and for The change of 
‘ six ’ to ^ is also to be similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes T, must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5T.. Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in for or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in ftfS* and tgr for and 

But thase will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel m is changed to 3T as in for for ?rs»rf, 

for W, ^ for ^,iWfor See.; to f as in % for re, fiNr for 
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for T#fr% for for TO &c.: and to as in TO for 

W, 51 for ^ for TO, pr for TO, for ^ &c. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial; so that the vocal position of the consonant influence^ Ijhat 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
3Tandf. Now, the vowel 3|r is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy’. In Pali this consonantal element dis¬ 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con¬ 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso¬ 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vpwel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of W is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, t. e. in the position of the gutturals; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher up, 
in that of while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or T element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as for ^ and 
for and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere¬ 
bral, as in for for fwTO> ^ for TO &c. From these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con¬ 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like fT, x ov ft as is supposed by several European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators of the 
PrStitohyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the C.on all 
sides i. e. precedes it and follows it, (See VSJasaueyi-Prati^akhya, in 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p. 145; and Atharva-Pratisakhya, edited 
by Whitaey I, 37.) 
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scholars. If ^ were really or fW, the Pali corruptions 
would be ^ or ftrnr-, and if were or were 

we should have SIB’er or instead of and rnf^, and there 
is no reason why ^ and should have lost their ^^and become 
^ and if they were really pronounced like or and 
or 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs and ari' are like those 
of 3Tf and ^ uttered rapidly, i. e. without allowing any appre¬ 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming 3T, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened ; while f requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
^ and ^ it is necessary to pass from one vocal position inunediately 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to (T and 
3it which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of ^ the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of 3T; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of Similarly, in pronouncing the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of ^; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of 3T. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of and W? and ST and 
combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, i e.y formed 
in one position only. Thus we have ^ for ^ for TO, 
for 1:^, ifliT for for for &c. Similarly 

and ^ frequently become q’ and ^it; as in for 

for for for for ^rrflrT 

for &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of ^ and in this respect, that the 3T of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs 5 or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first 3T is one rnctira 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the 3T of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel < and g;, while that 
of ^ and has the corresponding vowels f and ^ after it When 

1 Tha azplanatioD of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which wo Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is sanctioned by the PrStitekbyas. 

S7 ( a. a. Bbandarkar’s Works, VoL IV.) 
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WT and are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs ^ and 
which by the rule just discussed become and 
A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant; as in for TTPf, ^ for mw, for f%l% for 

for for for for &c. The strong 

pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen¬ 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
utcered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in has the metrical value of a 

long vowel, i. e, is equal to two matras or syllabic instants. In 
the original on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura¬ 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these wordshaving made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention^ 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word *, and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We have thus for for mwf for &c. It is, 

however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant, 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso¬ 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as ), %% 

(), ^ (^), (UTTCTT), &c., it follows 

that the vowels rj’ and ah’ were in such cases pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles f and T are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of f and T to if 
and arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the current of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt to prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of f or or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And cf and aft differ from 
f and T simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, ^ for for 5^, for 5^, for 

for for for &c. In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word which has another form 

f^. Sometimes, especially before cr was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled; as in 
for for for &c. The vowel ait was 

also similarly treated in a few cases, as in for 

Thus then not only has the Pali a short q" and art, but the speakers 
of Idle language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as ^ and for and fg, in which 
the ^ of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, for in which the semi*vowel 5r is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel and thence transformed to short 
iTff for in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel with the preceding 3T 
forms 3it, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten¬ 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Pali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifth§, of words 
alt ared in one or other of the modes explained above. The con¬ 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of ^ and 
W into cr and srt and the assimilation of consonants are so uni¬ 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few unimportant ones ? The principle which guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi¬ 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
the people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
and the diphthongs ^ and srt pronounced by the speakers of 
■anskrit, asc rr^^otly as the other letters which they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu¬ 
liarities may have been natural or acquired, If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which came into close contact with the 5ryas 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. For, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea¬ 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro¬ 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and correct in every other respect; but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short q; and ^ in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unaWe to ehakq 
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tbTO off entirely, even when they left their own tongue a^4 
learned that of the more civilized Ary as with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con¬ 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
iTtTTTf, derived very likely from PRn; ‘ mind * or ‘ heart ^ and 
‘to obtain^ ‘to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart ‘ pleasing The word ^ 
is from with ^ prefixed, which ^ seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before though it has there an independent sense; as 

in fT ( Sakuntala ). Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of 5^ being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must have 

come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in ^ and The portion then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is gTO or ‘ agreeable *, ‘ pleasant 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as or formed 

from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as f^rg, or 
qips &c., and meaning ‘that which is or deserves to be touched 
or ‘ pleasant to the touch Other instances are ‘ an 

ornament ', ‘ plentiful' &c. 

( B ) 

Grammar of the Pali Dialect 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati¬ 
cal forms, as the Vedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
of them rendering the grammar simpler, 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa¬ 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi¬ 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in f and ^ of the neuter gender prefix ^ to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added Co those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in for 

in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding the pronouns q? and rTf come to have q" and 
ft for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit vq and Wf. 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting *T between the two letters, and adding the termina¬ 
tion to the final (3rd person singular ), and we have 
The root ^ takes the form of srr in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign JTT, so that it 
becomes ^TRT. Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the A orist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of and in other 

places we find as one of the forms of the Future. The 

special forms and qq are similarly generalized, 

the last four being phonetically changed to qw, ivr, and qST. 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, q or ^ 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for in the above passage. 

The termination fqr of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by q when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and fqr is used in all oases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use corrupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and according to the law of analogy ; 

but snwtfT from from and from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect.’ 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in * The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when ‘ giving * 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relationn expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, viz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith¬ 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. 

The ^ of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in this portion of my subject is KaoohSyana, as edited by 
M. Senart. 

* Tbo ablative do, however, occur in the literature, 
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neuter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono¬ 
minal termination phonetically changed to and ; and 
the ablative in the form of or W is used optionally in the 
ease of nouns in 3T. The termination W of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of W applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal ^ is changed to an anusvSra, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus ^ for 5?!^, for ^ for &c. 
The ^ of and of the syllable ^ occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to anusvara. 

[ The Noun ] 

Masculine Nouns ending in 3T 

The nominative singular always ends in In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 3T or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in as When the 

final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The q” appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse the two oases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
Temaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

ee (R. 0. Bhenderker's Works, YoU XY. ] 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is as in 
or, with the mute element dropped, which is traced to the 
Vedic in such forms as^^M^:. But it may be explained other¬ 
wise. The Sanskrit 1 ;%; becomes 1% by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to was added the instrumental 
termination fir or which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other oases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms in ^ or and or in addi¬ 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the final 3T is 
optionally lengthened- 

Masculine Nouns in f and ^ 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as STnflr and STnpft, and 
Now aiTTfr and are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
and and and the nominative plurals 

and The distinction between the two is lost, and 

both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of bhe instrumental plural is or ft. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres¬ 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in such as formed 

by the addition of as and and 

They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
and and and %; and the 

dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru¬ 
mental. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in ^ which ends in Tt or t as or The rest 

are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable 
of being optionally dissolved into fwn^ in the nominative 
singular, 

Masculine Nouns in iit 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms; as and 
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fot ^TTW and from ^TT^. The accusative plural is the 

same as the nominative plural. The augmented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative plural, viz. ^-enr for is taken as the 

base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in 3T. The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as The 

instrumental singular has the new base and the old termination 
3TT; and thus we have The genitive singular has three 

forms, one of them being the old one with the final ^ dropped, as 
and the other two made up by taking this ^orm as the base, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in 3" as take, 

as or The singulars of the accusative and locative 

have the Sanskrit forms, as and ; and the vocative 

singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as or Wr^rr. You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, and 
generalized from the nominative, and from the genitive, 
Masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso¬ 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 

In the declension of the noun 3TTrJT53[, there are two new bases 
3 PtT and sTfr^T, generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals end others, 3UW 
and 3TTfiT^ &c., and declined like nouns in 3T. The first is used 
in the singular of the accusative, and the plurals of the genitive 
and locative, which are 3 Tt!T 5T and and the second in 

the plural of the instrumental which is 3T^^iri‘-r5r. The remaining 
forms are old, the portion being corrupted to ; they are 
nominative singular, aprfr^TT nominative and accusative plural, 
accusative singular, instrumental singular, 

genitive singular, and locative singular. The vocative is 

taPrT or like that of nouns in 3T. 

In the declension of the noun the base PPST is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
piblative also, and thp forms are and or 
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The old forme are found in the nominative (fTiTT, ), and In 
the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms TFfr and 
and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars of the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but being 
changed to 5^, we have TSoTT, and In the last two 

oases the conjunct is also dissolved into wherefore we have 
and also. The genitive plural is and, ^ being 
dissolved into the form is used, in addition. This 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative; 
and thus we have and The vocative singular is 

like that of nouns in 3T. 

The suffixes ^ and of such nouns as (lOTsr?!; and are 

regarded as if they were ^ and and the nouns declined like 
those ending in in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni¬ 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Kacchftyana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as 

and ; Also 

and The old forms are preserved in both 

numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as 5^? oenSRTt, 

and The nominative singular is made 
the base of other forme of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as QWV, and or !jwi. The present parti¬ 
ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as 

Feminine Nouns 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in f; as The singulars of the instrumental 

and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel; as instrumental, dative, 

ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms; as e538iTf^-f|' 
instrumental and ablative plural, genitive and dative 

plural, and Apd locAtive singular and plural, 
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The final member ^ of the conjunct which appears in the case- 
forms of nouns in t such as sT^t, is dissolved into fer, and thus we 
have 5fl^ from the Sanskrit TO:; and this and snfr from the 
Sanskrit are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
accusative; TOT the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
•tI^^TT, and also TOT^ of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes TOT;^ and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from TOre[. 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacchayana gives 
such forms as mr and ^ in addition to and for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in ^ or follow completely the analogy of those in f; 
the forms of to, for instance, are not derived from the correspond¬ 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of 5T<fr; as nominative and accusative 
plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &:o. 

Neuter Nouns 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as ^TTor nominative plural, and or 
accusative plural; (like ) or nominative and 

accusative plural, 3Trg or nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the jold forms 
are preserved; as or nominative and accusative, UTOT or 
instrumental, genitive, ^ or TO(%T-f% locative. 

Pronouns 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in dt, and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in eTO or and 

* The SftDsl^rlt fo^ TOT corrupted to TOIT is also found us^d. 
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that of the locative in as in the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as fmt nominative plural, or wm, or fwm, 
or genitive singular, and rrr^ or or or 

locative singular, of and All pronouns of the 

third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding # from the Sanskrit and also which is made up 
of w, the pronominal, and #, the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as or 
HW or ?TfKr4, &c. Similarly, the bases ^nfir and fifr which 
are substituted for tW and fiTT in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and rft which optionally replaces WT in these cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination; as nWT, 
or or or where Sanskrit 

is the pronominal, and the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the same form, as 
or rTRt, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu¬ 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination or The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative rr?; has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another which has all the cases &c., 

except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from 
the qWB;, &c. of the accusative, the singular of the instru¬ 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, i e. in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
has two bases, and.fiT. In S'anskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and so 
we have fit, fftr*tr, fdff, fffwr, fwttt, f^#, firpw, and f&i*; firm, 
&c. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are 3rt’,3T%w,qff, &c. The pronoun 3Tf^^has the base for the 
nominative singular, and 3T5 for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural; as 

3TlttTT, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit; as it, wxx, txxx or and n#; f?r, 
rffT, W or If, and ff#. This syllable ^ is optionally dissolved 
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into 5 in the nominative and aocueative, which hfive thus 
and changed to n in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative; and so we have ?T, WOT and FTft’ also. The dative and 
genitive being confounded, the Sanskrit and of the 

former are in the form of and used for both oases. The 
latter has also the forms JHT and apf and grf, the anusvira being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of is fUT 
in which the initial ^ of the Sanskrit form is changed to ^; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
3TW in the form is declined like the masculine and the 
forms are 3T3%ff. and 

The g of was probably weakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base g has been transferred to the plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number ^ tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of grg" is declined like fTTjn all the cases except the genitive; 
as See. The forms of the plurals of the last are 

like those in Sanskrit *, as and The accusative singu¬ 

lars of these pronouns have the forms JTff and rT^, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as a base. 

On the same principle we have and gr^Ttf. for the plural, 

but as the genitive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed in our investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A. language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in 3T, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 
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these oa^es these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the 3T declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
and even enS’. And it is also clear that 
the new base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as 3TW, fWfl, and 

i. e. ^TTWf. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 
to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro¬ 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground¬ 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con¬ 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation i:in the formation of Pali 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are the genitive singular masculine of 

the nominative plural of 3T|tand nominative and 
accusative plural of and Wg, the general plural base 

of tho pronoun of the first person, and genitive plural of *Tt. I 
see no leason why fnw should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have fiT for their base, such ss pmt, 

&o., or why should be so and not the accusative plural *, 
anf and not 31 %, and not or ^ and not If 

these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re¬ 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 
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analogy of those that are'more known brought them all into use. 
The forms and and 3^ and are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc¬ 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress¬ 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and* other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in the future 

of or the general form in the special as We have also 

and A large number of roots used in ordinary in¬ 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten; in many cases there is no practi¬ 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of 3T, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as and for %%, and 

of the second class ; vtvfd for gwrfft, and for S'wnfit 
and &c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 

in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way; as or or 

or &c. from fkx, with 

fk, &o. The in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit 3T7, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
such as for 3Tf%r, and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as Wffr, sffrfit, &c. The fourth has preserved a good many 
of its roots but its 7 is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus JW becomes &o. The 

89 (R. G. Bhandarkar'e Works, Voh IV. ] 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also; as or for snifhfT; 

or w^fk for m s i fk or ^ OTTI ^ for &c. In the 

last instance the base is ’Tag’ derived from ^wtfk the corruption of 
thus showing that the forms in m are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as ?T^ and though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as or and the ninth adds as in Sanskrit, 

as &c. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
’TH#, &c., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 

terminations. 

The following are the terminations 
Present Tense 


Parasm. Atm. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st pers. 


*r 

q- 


2nd „ 



% 


3rd „ 

fit 


N 

31S?t 

Ex. 

wfit 

&C. 

Imperative. 

&o. 

1st pers. 





2nd „ 

ft, or none ^ 

m 


3rd „ 

5 

31*3 

ft 


Ex, 

■nil 

T^&O. 
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Imperfect 


1st pers. 

3T 


1 


3nd „ 


w 

% 


3rd „ 

3Tr 

3i 



Ex. 


eni^&c. 


erc^Tf^ &o. 



Potential 



1st pers. 


*3f«Tr?i 

qiat 


2nd „ 



tr«Tt 

nimiel 

3rd „ 

qrir or q" 




Ex. 

^ OP 

&C. 


&c. 



AORIST 



1st pers. 

i 


3T 


2nd „ 



% 


3rd „ 

i 

t or ^ 

3TT 

37 

Ex. 

3Tqr^ 31^ or 3Tqf^i &c. 


3rn|^&c. 



PERFECT 



1st pers. 

3T 


f 

»% 

2nd „ 

q: 



afr 

3rd „ 

3T 




Ex. 

qtR- 

&c. 


&o. 



Future 



1st pers. 

wrfSr 




2nd „ 





3rd „ 





Ex. 


&C. 


&C. 



Conditional 



Ist pers. 


w?'r 



2nd „ 


wax 



3rd „ 

m 


wr 


Ex. 


epif^wg &c. 

3T»rf%ft>I5 &C, 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as 
in Sanskrit, with the exception of the plnrai and the ^ of 
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the second person plural of the Atmanepada being a corruption 
of This tense is most in use; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses,—except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit—and the moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination and the first person singular fn and the 
plural R, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person; as in % 

Sak., % it Mrc., &c. where the forms 

should be &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The second person singular is formed in two ways, viz. without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending 3T to the base, and by appending as is done in the 
others. The Atmanepada ^ is changed to the ^ being dis¬ 
solved into since ^ renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting ^ is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural vgpe; is 
altered to ^ ; the IT and the mute element being dropped, we have 
^ the final vowel of which is transformed into aft through the 
influence of the preceding K. The It of the first person singular 
becomes q;, or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have aTTTI% which is an 
old Vedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor¬ 
rupted in Sanskrit to The n and of the third person 

are the same as the and of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz.j for and for The. u* is doubled as in 

for according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 

cases as wftgr for it remains long. This form with the 

final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada 
and are the same as gff, and ^rOT: of the Sanskrit 3T-oon- 
jugations, the of being rendered an aspirate and the ^ of 
vr^: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular as in is 

adapted for the Atmanepada in the form and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking as the base 
and appending wr corrupted to ^ and % of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the 3TT and ^ of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as and The termination 

is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in 3Tr and necessarily to and such as are reduplicated. The 
3TT of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous ^ of such Sanskrit forms of the 
3T-oonjugations as when the final consonant was dropped. 

This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the 3T rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 
The second person singular is ait, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit ar:, and ar of the first person singular to the aiit with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular % is 
transferred from the Present, ^4 is wr, and f is generalized from 
the forms of the non-ar-conjugations, such as The 

Perfect has preserved the third person singular 3T and plural ^ 
and the first person singular ar, of the Parasmaipada; and V of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, q’ second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the q of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons; and the f of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular i is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final U" dropped as 
usual; and the plural 4 is generalized from such forms as 
Some‘roots, such as f; and ^ have ft" for the singular as 
and 3T^n%, the % of which is to be traced to Another plural 
termination is in which we can recognize the Sanskrit ff:. The 
second person singular is from the of the second Aorist; 
and the first person singular is i resulting from the fusion of the 
augment % with the srq of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singular of the Atmane^ 
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pada are the same as the corresponding ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmamepada of the Imperfect, and the of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixing ^ = fq- to those of the Present. The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however w instead of In 
one instance, viz., from st, the ^ is corrupted to g. 

In the Conditional terminations the ^ occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
3Tr of the third person singular ^ is of course the ^ of the 
Imperfect; the ^ of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential; the % and ^ of # and are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present; is and the of the plural is from the 

Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the in the Conditional; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre¬ 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are % Atmane¬ 
pada first person plural of the Present; and ^ of the Parasmai¬ 
pada second and first person plural, and ^ third person singular. 
^ second person singular and first person plural of the Atma¬ 
nepada of the Perfect; ^ second person plural and first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and ^ and ^^^rd person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect; 

second person plural and W first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; % first person plural Atmanepada of the Future; and fanr 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con¬ 
ditional. These are unquestionably forms of the root tacked 
on,to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter¬ 
minations of the Sanskrit Aorist f«lT: and frr, which themselves, 
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as you know, are forms of 3^;^. Of these, the Parasmaipada 
second person plural is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit of the Present of and ^ and ^ first person plural 
to the W of 3Trw of the Imperfect and of the Present respecti¬ 
vely. The penultimate 3T of is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of is in forming The Atmanepada ^ of the 

second singular comes from the of of the Imperfect, ^ 

third person singular, from the ^ of 3m of the same ; and and 
first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as and W#. Of the last two, ^ appears to be a new 
formation form and is the old Vedic archetype of 

You will thus see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations^ 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential; and secondly, the 
forms of the root You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re¬ 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel f; but in 
some cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit; as 
Sanskrit The temporal augment 3T 

is often omitted, as *nTr or 3TiTin', or 3nr#r, »TfilWT or 
The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gene out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of ^ as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment f, sometimes without, in which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 

The forms in a good many cases are 
the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as fant 

in which cases we see the that the 3TT of W is changed to f, and 
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W^and ^rsT, under Samprasarana. The causal is formed by adding 
or and CT or as or and or 

These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti¬ 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations ?pr, 
r^, and m. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
9r having only undergone Samprasarana; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic forms as &c., which have disappeared 

in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding J as in 
Sanskrit, or ^ which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des* 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
wtre then currant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and YSska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

* ♦ * ^ 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Paialiputra in Magadha, the tnodern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king's religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
mattera Five different versions of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 
at Girnar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhauli in 
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Cattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our 'existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discovered at 
Jaugad near Ganjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published.^^ Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these. Another Inscription of Ak ka has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called Magadhi 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of for 'T for 
the of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in 3T, 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali f%, and 
for sffii;. The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 
this dialect. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
junots such as ir, and the sibilants 5r and ^ which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to % But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VIII. 

I ^ ^ mvtr 

I itfk ^ ^ ^ 

* Published since in Corp. Insc. A sixth Version existing at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions. 

40 ( B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV.} 
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jTftw qw Tj^ wr 

Sanskrit .— 

3Tf^W??nfF!rt TI^fRt I 3TW 

i ’sr^wrfqq: f&qq^ TTsrr q^rqqtt^Tf^: ^ssnrr^f^^tRra; • 
qfa rqT I 3T%q m^TowiTtrrR^ ^ qTJJT ^ ^f^TTori ’sr 
f^<uqqfdRr'irr4 ^ srrqqqw ^ qjftgs^rRfT%2r ^ i 

Translation :— 

“ Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and such others were the diversions here. But PriyadarMn, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, viz, seeing Brah* 
manas and Sramaiias, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsin has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world.” 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
followed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change; we see becomes and ^ becomes optionally and 
THTRt the nominative plural, for the genitive singular, 
the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by as in Pali. But there are some dif¬ 
ferences ; q?rrfTH is qfTrf^’H in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, 3^^ is 3#^, though 3i^ agrees with 
the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language*, 
the ^ of is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; is for f being changed 

to q befoi:e the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 

is in Pali; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the 3flr is lengthened in ffsit 
probably through mistake. There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed :— 

^ \ % ^rsrr 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
ofl,to??[and the nominative in tr. We also see for 

%TqT^ for or 5«T^ (=^frt) for and iRTff 

or STTWT for Jirsnir.. So then here we have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version:— 

3Tffr^ sicTT TO ftg s fts ^ 

STFITTOm 3T^TTO ^ qrorSHT TTOSTO TST ^l^TTOtTOnTT Hm RaRm fRTT^ 
OTTO 3R TO iiftf?r g r TO TOTir4 &c. 

Here we have the oonjunots stt, w, &c., and the three Sanskrit 

sibilants; and also for 

The reason why we have not one same version at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, viz. the nominative singular of 
nouns in 3T ending in q" is met with even in the Girnar recension, 


1. Kh. 2. Kh. 

3. for 5T Kh. 4. Dh. om. 

6. ^ for ^ TO Db. 7. Kh. 


5. ^ rSr g T Kh. 
8. TOR Kh, 
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whicli may be explained by the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the kingf’s dialect but were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Magadhl Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism; though some Bud¬ 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karla^ 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
topes, we have Pali' or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali •, and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as ^ and for which the Pali 
has and Past Passive Participles of ^ and ^; and % for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being t or In Usavadata's 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts sr, sr, and ^ often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as WV( for fR, fPRnP for 
for for while the Pali forms of these 

words are and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; but it had become the sacreff 
language of the Buddhists; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay members of that per- 
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suasion understood it j and hence it was used in these inscrip¬ 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of Gotamlputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka^s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, L e. wrote to the dictation of respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ’ * It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotaralputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the pcUrikm or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure SansKrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, w have:— 

You will here see that snt, and are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in sr, arf is dissolved into and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as r§^ foriRr, for 
wf, for ^ &o.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you^have for HUIIV genitive singular of mtiT, 

3''nrf5wr Imperative second person plural, 

for dec., and even such words as whiph are Pali jp 
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every respect. But along with these there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never don© either 
in Sanskrit or. Pali, as ^ for for when 

governed by for JTt^r &:c. Such con¬ 
structions as for (T^r 

SRTIT^ for are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics atall. We 
have seen that in such words as 3 T«t and above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in 3?. But ^r<fT^is used in the Sanskrit form also, as 

and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as noted above, 

which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as is found. It therefore appears to 

me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers 
of theGathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ao luainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary laiiguago, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words 0 ^ the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not; recognised, and it constitute 1 the speech of the 
uninstructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language pf educated 
men ; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero¬ 
geneous compound as we have seen. 



LECTURE III. 

The Prakrits and the Apabhramsa. 

On the last occasion we examined thel&nguage of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists, and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic deoay. Then by the law of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugational forms have 
been in many oases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently better known. So that in the voca¬ 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open¬ 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To¬ 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which e ihibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Prakrits. B’or a knowledge of these languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin¬ 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of 'which is Vararuci’s PrSkrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar is known by the name of 
Haimavyakara'ria, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrits. Hemacandra's treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vararuci’s; and his observation was wider. 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially the last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed him«elf’of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Purvdcdryas. Hemacandra also wrote a Kom 
or thesaurus of the Desi words existing in these languages. 
Vararuoi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
Maharastrl, Saurasenl, MagadhI, and Paisicl. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The Maharastri is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance. Dandin in his Kavyadarsa says- 

“ The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Pr&krta pre-eminent; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in it’.’' 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Maharastrl, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari¬ 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastrl are given, and in other respects they are to be con¬ 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method *, but he does not mention the name Maharastrl and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prakrti and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccflyana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Pfinini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive Saurasenl also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the MahSrSstri or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the Saurasenl the Prakrti or basis of the Magadh! and the 
Paisacl This appears to be the tradition; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re* 
spectable people was the Saurasenl, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1 . ^ %• ‘ 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of the Saurasenl, 
and come nearer to it than to the Maharastri. Hemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects, the Ciilika Paisaci and the 
Apabhrarhsa, the latter of which was according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhiras (cowherds ) and others. Another gram¬ 
marian of the name of Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasvitravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemacandrn’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharastri derived its importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Dandin speaks of that literature it ap¬ 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose '‘fame,’' Bana says in his 
Harsacarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.*’ I find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end of each asvasa 
or canto, sometimes (thus in the Dasa- 

mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some¬ 
times, (thus in the Dasamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ). Some 
kings of Kasmlr bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of Hala, which is called 
the Saptasatl. We have an edition of this in Roman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kftvya by a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
Yasovarman,king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Biihler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarhgadhara 
also gives a good many in his Paddhati. 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
41 [ B. G. Bhandarkar*! Works, VoL IV. ] 
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branch of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-MagadhI* But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Maharastri, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanio 
brothers he calls 5rsa Prakrta.^ In giving his first rule about 
the Magadhi dialect, viz., that the nom. sing, of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination q;, he says :—“ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa (works) being composed in the Ardha-M%adhl 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-Magadhl dialect', they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.^ Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
Magadhl on account of this Magadhi peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians.^ 

1 I ^ I i sn^ i «r«iTWT^ 

I ft ft'inrt’ l He has also said before, that the 

rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal. 

BWlft I 

3 The only speciho grounds one can find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial and other consonants are dropped in the 

MaharSflri leaving only the vowel, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
while in the Jaina books UL is substituted for them; t. e., the different 
stages of phonetic Corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, then It^for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
^ is preserved in the Pali, and changed everywhere to ^ in the MahSrSstrl; 
while in the Jaina dialect initial remains unchanged except in enolytics. 
3. That the loc. sing, of nouns in *Qds in or % which we find in the 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders; Sauraseni, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. Saurasenl is also assigned to inferior 
characters; and the MagadhI and Paisaci to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns MSgadhl to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, ArdhamagadhI to footmen, royal children, and 


language of the column inscriptions; while it is and fig- in the Pali and 
in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; i. e., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of tflT foot is qT3T, but in Marathi we 
have qpir: Skr., ^Pr.,^ H.; Skr., ifftSTT Pr., 

M., &c. &c. The ^occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e. g, 
in the GaudavadhakSvya (see below); and Hemacandra doe* tell us in bis 
Sntra a4c^u[( that the gpf that remains after the elision of a conso¬ 

nant is pronounced like a soft q". With regard to the second, initial is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle in 241 for in 

245 for STTST, and in 251JT?" for These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no great search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, ?Tt OT:, says that 
the initial ^ is sometimes changed to *1^, sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it occurs in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari¬ 
ties in the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernle, in the introduction to his 
edition of Capda’s PrSkrtalaksapa makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuoi and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that he is altogether on a wroag track. He says there is 
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merchants, Pracya to the Vidusaka and others, AvantikI to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksinatya to 
gamblers, Sakarl to SakEras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestial 
persons, Dravidt to Dravidas and others, Ibhlrl to cowherds, 
Candaliki to oiitoastes, Ibhlri and Sabarl, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, and Paisaci to dealers in charcoal. 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should 
speak Saurasenl. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were actually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exact dif¬ 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays. 


nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rule given by Canda about 
dropping the final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by a consonant, in such words as 
dhana+affhya, deva^indra, <!tc., which in that Prakrit have the forms 
dhanaddha^ devinda, &c. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra’s rule I. 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
q* and 3 ^ are^" and gr. and among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 
have nar?r?(/o for no?‘cnd'/'a, aharufjha for adhcirosfha, rnhippala ioT nilot- 
pala &c. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short 0 
are later Prakrit changes. But he will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Canda. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
vowel takes the place of another voivel (11.4), The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form (wnha did not exist, much less that the change 
of* to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants, Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the “older Prakrit” of Canda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Yararuci and Hemacandra. One of these is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a Sutra in which we are told by OA 9 (|a that 
W and 5r.,do not exist in the Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Siltra which says that and 31^do not exist {II. 14). This last 

version no doubt provides for the change of ^ in all cases ; but the other 
which denies the non-existence or affirms the existence of cannot mean 
thfit it exists or is unchanged in all cases. The denial of non-existence or 
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Still in those cases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
MagadhI, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudrarak^sa, and Rudhirapriya from the Venisamhara. 

The points in which the MaghadhI chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and SaurasenI are these :— r and ^ of these are 
changed to ??r and ^ and ^ of Sanskrit to and ^ to 5 and 
is not assimilated as in from the noni. sing, of 

masc. nouns ends in cr instead of «it, which is the Prakrit ending; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in ^ as^WTO; 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is pf. 

affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unchanged 
in some cases. Besides we have a specific rule where we are told that a 
letter of the ?r class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the 
class ( III. 16 ), thus providing for the change of ^ toOT^; and the instance 
given is vpiOT Doctor thinks, holds good in 

cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and he gives 
none. Again, he says that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which ia the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemacandra, viz., that initial n is optionally changed to n, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are all the case- 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as nft, 1%, and ot; for 55 ^ 1 ?: (1*1), tor 

(I-16), ^ ^froir (i* 24 ) for for 

(II* 1 ), (n- 15 ), mm for (n- 21), irferor ^or 

m (II- 24), ;tT«IT for ( HI- 6), '^^m loP (III-15) and 

for (III. 30). The second point is “the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of k” 
This simply means the preservation of c, and p which according to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Ca!j4a agrees with these in 
dropping not only />*, but p, j, and d. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p, supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in HI. 12, he does provide for their 
change to j, d, and h; and the change of f to d is a SaurasenI, i.e, 
a local change, and does not indicate priority of time. Besides, even 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules to the severa 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrcchakatika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the Candalas, the Sakara, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhamanaka, is Magadhi, though 
the rules about and ^ are scarcely observed. There is 

hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sshityadarpana would lead us to expect his C&ndalika and Sakarl 
respectively in the first two cases, and Ardhamagadhi in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of MSgadhi characteri¬ 
stics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the Ardhamagadhi, as Lassen remarks, in 


the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him. 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu' 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con¬ 
tain the older version. Thus we have ( I* 12 ), 

Of ’nmnTf-T ^or (1,16 ), ^ for (I. 23 and everywhere else), 

Ifmafr-T fof irniw: ( h- i- ). (W- s). ^niw-s# 

♦nwiH,; ST* for (If- *)> for < ff- * )- W for 

for^^.^hST forg^(n.5), ir^affor for 

(If- fo )• or for^eiP^ (If- If ). *nf-f for 

(11.17), &c. &c. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in all these oases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts and in¬ 
vented his own with the and ^ standing in the words, instead of be¬ 

ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
^ was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so in all those 
cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it^^ 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
^ also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. Now 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Canda, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, and there were as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besides, I have already said that Canda’s work is perfunctory, 
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the Prabodhacandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrcchakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find ^ and ST. used for 
C^and W , and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in ait, as in 
the Maharastri or Sauraseni, in some cases, in others it ends in 
as in the Magadhi, and sometimes in ^ as in the Apabhraihsa; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in as in the MagadhI. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinfttya which Visvanatha’ 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the MagadhI species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the MagadhI of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur¬ 
poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by Hemacandra,Trivikrama, 
and Laksmidhara. 


and does not show accuracy of observation and statement. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
with the only exception of kh; <• «•» are preserved. But III. 11 

provides for the change of these to and w. if we look to the sense of 

the Svitra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
to V is a Sauraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion ('f g- to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Dr. Hoernle, is not older than Hema- 
candra’s.—( 1887 ). 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is DSksipatyS and Mathura’s, Avan- 
tiki. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion from them; but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of Mathura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two languag'^s to gamblers by the anno¬ 
tator on the Sabityadarpapa whom he quotes, and who explains id by 
, But if the word is to be so understood, in the next line 

is not wanted, and neither nor supposing the warriors 

and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i e., in the Paisacl Dr. Biihler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it copied.^ It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
Saurasenl which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you 


[ Maharastri ] 

61. sTrUJir i 

% ft il 

63. ft nm ft^ ft i 

ftxnrr[3T3TT]r ii 

67. Upftf q[3T] ^ ft I 

^ fifeft ftoft$ ii 


The Sanskrit of this would be •— 


( Gaudavaho). 


61. 

63. 

67. 

99. 


qrftiT srtRftf ^ n 


fnfftft ^ ftiftft wftiT I 

^Ttwrft ^rft ^wr: i 

ft>nft ft f MU ft II 




61, “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. 


1 So Dr. Buhler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 
thoughli I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our search 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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63. ‘'Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experienoe joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity. ’ ’ 

67. “Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an un¬ 
speakable mockery.” 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters. ’ ’ 


[ Sauraseni ] 








ftrf ^arwinf i 


The Sanskrit of this would be :— 


tgnt^ I fWrv«i1?r i niv 

W ^a^JnftrrfSaff 

1 


“What 1 thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, ‘ Unfortunate as 1 am, 
1 have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty ’ 


In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
ektraot is given, 3r and W preceded by 3T and 5, are 
marked as V and In MSS. of other works, the ^ does 
not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this ^ is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naoulars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened ^ oi m 
43 (B. a* Bbaodarker’s WorkS) Vob IVt J 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser* 
vations on the Pali. 

(I) PHONETIC CHANGES COMMON TO PALI AND PRAKRITS 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may be attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu¬ 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro¬ 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation j though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal' to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel is 
changed to 3T as in ffOT, rrar, See. for &;c.; to f as in 

)%^r, (t3T3T, 1%^, &o. for Sec.; to T as in ff, 

6tc.> for <&o. When standing alone, it is more often 

changed to fr than in Pali; as in and for and ; 

or 3TBT, or &:c., for &c., while the Pali forms 

of these words are and 

The diphthongs ^ and are, as in Pali, changed to Of and vft, 
as in%^^, #sr, &c. for &c.; and in ^rrsmiT, 

&c., for crhR, &c.; but in a good many 

instances they are dissolved into their elements 3Tf and 9R, as in 
ersnr, ftvar, &c., forI ht, §v?t, &c., and 

JTJ#, &c., for ^fhsf, &c. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different membersi 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. Ip 
^ and 3?! the first element or 3T is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the Pratisfikhyas 
is, you will remember, half a m&trA, while in the Prakrti trans¬ 
formations it is one mStrS. 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants ; and there is the same or even stronger evi-^ 
deuce of the existence of short and sir. In Pali short f and* ^ 
followed by a conjunct are in certain oases changed to 7 and 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a 
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gfeat many more oases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
Interchangeable with and short T is necessarily replaced by 

as in or or firej or &c., and ^IWT, 

&c., for f^, f%T, ipir, &o. In several cases tl, 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to f, as in 
or Itanm for or for &c. The in these words 

must for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence interchangeable with f. Sometimes 
the consonant following an q: or 3fr is doubled, as in g^ir, #tT, 
&c., for (te, #?rw, q^JT, &c., which could only be 

because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro¬ 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q" was so pro¬ 
nounced by some and not by others; and so we have qu? or q3T 
for qn^, %5qT or %qT for %qT, ScG. The syllables STU and 3TV are 
changed to q’ and alt offcener than in Pali, the am of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming q necessarily throughout, as in 
^ for gr =u ’ qfd , &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ff as in the Pali, but in the 
MftgadhI dialect to qrrsrqr, wf^ for mw, &c. These 
dialects do not possess the cerebral 5Z[, and therefore we have 
in the place of the Pali and in some cases the original Sanskrit 

ifi as in *T^, for the Pali a551*1, and 

Sanskrit &c., ^ or or omT for the 

Pali &o. and ^ for the Pali sfto?, &c. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring or without it. The ^and 31 which correspond to 
q and are in most cases softened to S[ and q. Thus we have qf?* 
for the Pali qf?, as in qflnffr, q%q!T, for &c., and 

for uqlS*, q?Tq, 4\fA\ or or qw, 

iwor qiu for qtsT,qi=u,q*S, &c.; qqq (Pali q3H), 
for uw, 3nqvr, &c. 

In Pali the dental nasal q is changed toiq inbut a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as ipwar, smn, 
for q>«i<r>, *rqw, qqw, &o., and ory or qq, wf or qf, filf or 
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5TT, 5T?TfS» &c. The opposite process is however observable in 
the Pai^acI dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit 0^^ is changed to ^ as in 
UtT, nw, for &c. 

The conjunct consonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, 3r. and ^ are 
changed to our, and not to as in the latter, as in «nTor,^rewT, sniw, 
?jmrr, for &c. To be thus corrupted, ST must 

in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of and and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of prevailed over it and the 
whole became ^53^, as in or orniT,fr5^nT or vroTt^ or unitver, 

for ^«T, See, In the PaisacI and the MSgadhI, however, 

the Pali transformation is retained \ as in H55n, 

3TWT>3r, for tWf ^=r#?r, &o. 

The conjunct ^ is sometimes changed to ^ corresponding to 
the of the older dialect, and to ^ in which case the heavy 
7ind(i of fr is transferred to the ^ which takes the place of ^ as in 
change of w^to 

In Pali the consonants of |r only interchange places; e. it 
becomes ^. From this and from the change of the initial un¬ 
combined ^ to it appears that very often the Sanskrit was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The SaurasenI and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 4,. 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following a: is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal; as in for ^fSFWT, 
'WT for for for ftiPR, for ^ for 

^or toj A, for &c. This seems to arise from 

the fact that i; was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis¬ 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the ?v: is retained in these 
instances, and the S[ and ^ are changed to f and ^ according to 
the general rules, and the m, of becomes m:. Besides the 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we* 
have 5^ and ’S; also so treated ip the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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a^d sometimes necessarily. Thus becomes 3TT3Tft^ or 
( ); or iriPTO, ( P. or wm 

if.eim); (P. q^mr^r); 3T^, m{^, ( P. ). 

(ID Phoitetic changes in the Pbakrits 

Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels f and T are softened, as we have seen, to short qf 
and before conjunets. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
the tongue to be raised so high as in the case of f and They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long f and 37 to long T and ^ is 
due to softening alone 5 as in for for ^flrnfNr, 

for for and for felT, ^ for % for 

for for ^ for and iTgff for In 

the same way, f and T are in rare cases softened to 3T, as in loHET for 
for xrfil33;,and for . 3? requires no movement 
of the tongue or lips, while f and T do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi¬ 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which w is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to f, as in for cqsR, 

for «fbir fpT fr^R, fo^r 3fl3iTj foi* &c. 
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Here the efifoirt necessary to bring the middle of the tongue closer 
to tbe palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The vt of the conjunct i is sometimes 
softened in this way to f and sometimes to f3T. In the former 
case the resulting f is transferred to the previous syllaMe and 
forms qf with the sr contained in it; as in for for 

for for &o. Similarly ^is changed? 

to ^ as in for ^ for for qqif for 

f for ft &o. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as ft, % &o., are pronounced by 

means of wdda, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
5, «r, &c. are uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
syxwo, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus ^ is 
changed to as in ffT*r3f for wnm and for to as in 

sfl", and for sf?, and TO, and in qft for STfiJ* and the 
other instances given above ; 3; to as in TO, TO, ^TO, and 

TO, for TO, TO, «PTO, TOTT, and TO; and ?T and «r to ^ and >sr as in TO 
for TO, TO for TO* dec. (in Saiir.). The cerebral, and 3^ resulting 
from the original dentals u; and » are also similarly softened to 
g and g as in ^ for gfit (’nS in Pali), trgf^T for for 

for for Sco-f &ird for 

for TOff for snm, &c. The sonant answering to ^ is ^ 

but this is further softened to g, as in fPTO, TOf, dec., 
for TO, TOW, TOft, &c. 

An original If is softed to in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronuncia¬ 
tion of ^ being avoided, we have This sound is similar to W.in 

the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is 
more dlfiBcult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
i?r, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from at once to at. 
have thus nTO, WTO, TOft, for TOf* 
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1^'nrfr, ’Tn%lT, OT, ?nifr &c. In the Pali, however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have ^ 
instead of 

Sometimes IT is softened to only. The position of this is 
lower than that of and the contact is incomplete. It is there¬ 
fore softer than ^ but harder than ST. This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue; while in uttering T, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the ^ resulting from an original ^ in such word» 
as &c., for S[T^, &c., the of 

which must first have become In and for 

and we have instances of an original passing 

into 

An original is changed to 9? which, as just observed, is softer 
than!;, as in &:c., for 

&c. When the T, forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming 9[, the whole conjunct becomes ff; as 
becomes ^ or iTfj, &c. 

The sibilant which is the only one we have in the Maharastri 

and Saurasenl, is sometimes softened to K, that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound; as in 'TT^TOT, 

WW &c., for TRM, aCT^^, &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop¬ 
ping away of single uninitial consonants. The ^ is dropped, as in 
for &c.; as in ^3 t, for 

W?:, WR, &c.; as in for ^Jl%, &c.; K as in <3T3t, 

xm, for xm, xmi, *nT, &c.; ^ as in T%3nor, TOTsri, for fitm, 
inn^, W, &c,; as in ITOTT, TOT, TOT^, for TT^, ^TT^, &c.; 

followed by any vowel except 3T, as in e?#, for 

^ as in TO'wtt, top^t, for *1^, &c.; % as in sft^T, 
for sfhr, &c. The vowel ^ or W that remains after the 
eUaion is, when preceded by 3T or ^rr, pronounced like a light 
We find it written in mss. also, as in &c. 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of <5:, the i 5 ^ or the heavy 
nJdda or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have 
f&f, for OT, &c., ill’, Jin, irjw, for ir^, pm, Jn^er, 

&c.; 5nf, for 5mr, &c.; utr, 15 , for 

m, dec.-, ^StlT, for ^fhlT, &c. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others. 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the Mah&rasrtI, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna- 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects w^ere the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a natural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them in some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural causes, the prooese by which Sanskrit 
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Words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English words/a^//er, mother, brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old %, qr^ ('THT ), and others; while the 

Prakrit or ITTSU, RTf or or and and the 

modern vernacular m, ml, mf, m^, and RT or qPT, have 

lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and stssimilated oojunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, be has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going ovet the Pali we had to attribute the assitnila^ 
tion of oonjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause *, and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 

it [ B. a. Biuui4arWt WoSkB, Yol tV. ] 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
•ame way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi¬ 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahmavarta and Kuruk^tra,—that is the country about 
Thauei^var,—they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre¬ 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words Which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the Asoka edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit 
fule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka? 
I think not. The dialects of the edicts represent the spoken 
langmege of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com¬ 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor¬ 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage. Is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another process which transforms the words of a language is 
assimilation* Wo have already discussed the assimilation of the 
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memberi of a conjunct and of the diptibongal soundfi % and 
and will now consider the application of the proeeBB totb# 
different syllables composing a word. The er of the second syllable 
of Itoi hTiw., and is changed to f, because the vowel in the 
first is f or g, the er of being changed to f; and we have if^Ti 
and f%f^. Similarly, the sf of and and the f of 

are changed to f, and through the influence of the 

following f, f, and ? j and the forms are 1)#, and 

Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over to 
its own position, as in for for mm, for irnr, 

&c. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in f^lRf 
Of SiRf for ^mUt, 

In the words gnr for jtrr, itm for Vff, and for the 

adjoining vowel is changed to to make it go easily with the 
labial V. You will observe that it is R that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nUda or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips; so that if the organic 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the R current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. 
Thus becomes ^nf%3T; ; 

tRR, : and flftRt, in which instances and if are 

changed to % and w. In other oases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes ; as in 
for for for for wft', Rff for 

¥RR, in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, fnw, WRf, and RPI. The 

words and become Rgr and uwv, the ^resultii^ from the 
transference of the heavy breath being softened to l^. 
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'Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi- 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same as 
softening; ^ and ^ for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to ^ and and thence to ^ and ai; ? 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel T. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since tr or f, and m or to which 3T is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as f and ^ require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of q" and ah requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for 3T. This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into cr and f, or STT and T. 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether 3T is to be changed to CT 
and ?, or sit and depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether ST is to be changed to q- or sff first, 
and then to f or T, or at once to f or T, depends upon habit. And 
^he ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for f and ^ to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer q* and srt or even ST, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
.modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change 3T to f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in ftlS* for 'Tis, flTO for 
for for and fSrSTO for ; and to q’ in for 

for 3TW, for m. <&c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When • 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it ih 
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one of the two. We have thus for fWhWf, for %l%y, 
grtt for WTO, WTO and WTO for 5^ and for 

for 5^, f%TO or for for for 

3WW5r for 3^3^^, TOt? for and WTO for WTO. 

The words 3l|*^ir and ?T«f for and must also be 

considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, er is subsi- 
tuted for f throughout, and for g* mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound 3T wag 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to f or as involving less 
exertion. 

The first 3T of wf%T%, TOH", &c.,is lengthened 

optionally; and we have wfwf% or or wrfwf%, W-qTTO, 

W-^nfro, wr-wifr^. See. On the other hand, the 3TT of TOT, TOT, 
TO3TW, wrorfro, WT^, $WTf &c. is optionally shortened ; and 

these words become ^TO-fT, W^-fT, TO^TO-TOT3T, ^;5f^3T-aiY^W, TOW" 
®TT3TW', tSJ ^pWT*WTV Scc. 

The t of WTiftw, TOir^, W>fk, » ts necessarily 

shortened, and we have qrftrw, 3T^3T, firro, Wl?^, 5f3T> WTO, &o. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
xausea wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels ST, f, and T have a 
tendency to become more open, i e., 3Tr, and sfr. Similarly the 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring in the unaccented syllables often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing was 

pronounced with the aopent op n, that wotild be a reason why tbe 
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V rilould beeome or in the course of time; and if was 
pronounced with the accent on 7 , we can understand why the 
1 ft should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difficult to say. 
If the udatta was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the avarita was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort. 

The vr of and is optionally changed to f ; 

for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding It is thus reduced to the close vowel f; and so we 
have ftWTT, and The dropping of initial vowels 

as in for and OTf for must also be traced to 

those vowels being unaccented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhraihsa. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word becomes while regularly it 
ought to be irf and thus interchange places. Similarly, 

is transformed to to to 

eUOTir to snw, to to (555 also being used), to 

In the case of we have an interchange of vowels, 

for the ^ resulting from W is transferred to »r, and its f to W. In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new ' 
transformations come in the course of time to be regarded as the 
true words an 4 acquire a recognized position. 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the nasal of its 
class as in for sfrr, for for jfWt for 

ffWt, for and for f?nr. These are optional changes; 

the forms of the words with ^ or 1 “ instead of it also existing. 
Though the change involves softening, since a portion of the 
breath is sent through the nose and the force of the contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusvTvm into words 
which did not originally contain it; where also the breath was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In this manner, 
TO became *, 3TS, 3^; ^irg, ife; 5 ^, glT; SiT; 

f«T, trnir; ^rfSar^, f^ger-, irnik, itstr; &c. 

The last syllable of the absolutive termination IFPn and of the 
case endings ^ and ^ is also sometimes nasalised, as in 
or for ^F?5rr, and or ^ and or 9 for and 

On the other hand, the existing anusvara of a few words 
is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 
words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 
we have iTTBr or if^ for or ^ for or ^ for ghff, 

sirWr or ^rfifr for and WT or or as the termination of the 

gen. pi. The letter ^ is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into as in or or 

or and or fSrgT^, for and 

In the last instance ST is softened and made to exchange 
its place with the second 55!, and the 3T of OT becomes f optionally. 
This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the Mahftrastrl or 
the principal Prakrit. The SaurasenI differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop and but softens them into 
and Sty as in iTTgr/|, TO, >Tf^, &c., for TOfit, PRIT, STW, &C 4 
The conjunct ^ is often changed to as in for 

See. 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the M&gadhl the 1 and W 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by St and H:, as in TO, 
TOW, for TO, TOTO, 5^, &c. The ^ of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and the ^ changed to as in 

for for for See. The double 

^and the conjunct r are changed to and ^and ^ to 
and ^ being thus softened to ?c and m. Thus we have wrfiTO' for 
W^* for for ^f?T^n5 for &c. 

The consonant n; whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of ^ or was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
as in for STRlft, ew for ew See. The conjuncts 3r,> 
and are, as before mentioned, changed to as in Pali ; and 
^to as in W, 5«r for See. The ^ of ^ and 

is changed to as in for and for 

In the PaisacI, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the Maharastrl and Saurasenl do not take 
place; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in or for 

and an original «rr.to ^ throughout, as in ©SHR for nmm . 
The sonant is hardened to as in HTiJldA for for 

&c. The sibilants are changed to ^as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 3r^and 5ct.to 53t^as in the former. 

In the Culika PaisacI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in &c., for ’mr, 

WIT, &c. 

Phonetically, the Paisaci appears to be in nearly the same con*- 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for tooth for know for &c. 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi¬ 
arities of the voc^l organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta- 
lieing of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. Perhapfe 
theii} this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in th« original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem¬ 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along writh the others; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr* Ellis in his preface to Campbeirs Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the PaitSoI is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as GEndhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, &;c.' 

III The Grammar of the Prakrits 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is the other Pali having dis¬ 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding ?Tl‘, Skr. Hw, to the of the instr. pi., which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to O’, the termination of the 
locative, and using and 9 ^ as the terminations for all 
nouns. This in the from of ^ and 5 is also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to Vararuoi. But 
Hemacandra gives fr and 5 as the Saurasenl terminations and afr 
and 7 as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to 
the usual phonetic rules. The grammarian gives # as an addi¬ 
tional termination for both numbers, and ^ and i* to the plural 
also, and to the singular.^ In Prakrit, sometimes conso¬ 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

1 Himes of other oountries in Central or Southern India also oooxa ; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently oorrupt. 

S I ahall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, since 
he Is fiill and etplioit. Vararuoi is indistinct in several oases, and his 
foies on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who havf 
followed him; and he is incomplete. 

id I iL O. BliaiiAafkar*s Worin. YoL lY. I 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have and the reason why this and ft and 
5 or ^ and j are enfcendad to the plural is that in Skr. the ex¬ 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses; 
as JITiTcT: may mean from a village or villages. The gen. sing. W 
from the ^ of Sanskrit nouns in 3T is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. term. fTT^, Prakritized to as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. WT or ^ has disappeared and the loo. 
% or has assumed the form of ^ and is used for all nouns of 
the masc. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voo. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in ST 

The nom., aco., and instr. cases of nouns in 3T are the same as 
in Pali; but here the nom. pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the aco. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in STHT like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in 3rr, as in Pali, and a new one in sTri? which is 
used in the plural also. This anfl is used in Sanskrit in the 
words and which have an ablative signification. 

It mi^st in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina¬ 
tion filrw. The loc. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in ^■. The voc. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms and another ^ the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in ^ and ^ 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in as and Wf#. This 

does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loo. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
for ns BTnfl* and STnrtft, which latter is transformed into SWelt and 
STHTT; and WTf and the latter appearing also in the form of 
and The aco. pi. has also the neuter form or 

in addition to the Pali arnfr or Besides the general 

forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
or also. The Pali loc. sing, does not appear. 


I frof. La8t«B derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect 
The TOO. sing, is 3n^ or Frif as in Pali and ernfi’ or ^TTf. We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in W 

Two bases, one ending in eUT as in ^TvriT from ^ and the, 
other in T as are used, the former throughout all the cases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and aco. The 
first is declined like nouns in 3T, and the second like those in ^ 
as The nom. sing, has also the old form ^mr. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
cases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 
‘ imi and are declined similarly, the final syllable ant 

being shortened to 3TT as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those cases 
where the base is used. The voc. sing, is W, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in or as or ftsrt 

Masculine Nouns in 3T?r (present participle ), Sco. 

has four bases. The old one TTiRC with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted (^becoming wii;) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pi.; as 
^3TToit, ^Torr, and In Pali it is used in the 

loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second VHT, Prakritised into TIHT, 
is used in both.numbers of all oases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom.'sing. and pi. and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun in^3T; as nom. pi., aco. sing., 
aco. pL, instr. sing., &o. The third, is employed in 

the gen. sing., in the older dialect; but here, as in all oases 
and numbers except:the nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noun in as TTfnit nom. and acc. pi, TTfW aco. sing., 
instr. sing., &c. The fourth is THTHT, Pr. TTeTTOT, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in the word in the form of STWrcr, and is 
used in the plurals of the instr. and loo„ while here it is axtehdsd 
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to all oasos. This noun and suoh others ending in ^ are in thf 
Prakrit declined like ; the base in ^TTvr is general to all and 
used throughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The 
Yoc. sing, of is or THT in the Saurasenl, the former of^ 
which does not occur in the Mahfir&^trl. 

The base of the present participles ends in and they are 
declined like nouns in er. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of the oases and has the old forms •, but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly ^ and become ^ and WWf 
throughout, i. e., end in ar. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes ew is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The q* of the instr., abl., gen. and loo. of nouns in ew, and the 
UT of those in f or t, are weakened into or % or dropped, leaving 
only ar and err. In the latter class of nouns this err is further 
optionally shortened to 3T. Thus we have and srfe'f* 

eiT-er, &o. 

The optional loc. forms in ^ are lost; and the vt of the 
nom. plurals HTT^ynfl’ and leaves only the vowel which is 
again shortened to The abl. forms in or eit-T are of 
course new. Fern, nouns in m substitute eu for the final and 
are declined like nouns in STT; as, &o. imi, 

however, has another base wnTfT when it signifies a “ goddess. 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, wmr, declined like 
masc. nouns in ST, ?TI5, and WTST. This last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with WRrnw, and WRft. 

The nom. and acc. of neuter nouns in ef are in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as ivf sing., 
pi.; while the sing, of those in f and er have an anu- 
BV&ra optionally attached to them, as^ or ^ sing., 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in effand ^ are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in and em: become nouns in er, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pi. in 7 is preserved, as infr^, ^ See. The gen. pi. has 
its termination formed by adding a light f to the of 
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Sanskfit, wkioh, according to i^e usual rules, should be corrupt* 
ed to #, and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as ^1% or ^Tswrcr-et, or &c. The Pali has 

and its double gen. is wanting. The loo. sing, has the ter¬ 
mination a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
8 kr. as in or or &c. This ia 

further changed to fif as in &c., or better, this latter 

may be traced to the Pali ftf. Another loc. sing. term, is ^ which 
reperesents sr, as fWPg, &c. The abl. sing, mm, is optionally 
used after and only, in the form of as SSifT, IW, 

and in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns; as aoc., fr#or, instr., fTSfnWi'- 

abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in f in the case of some ; as ff^TOTT, f^nirr &o. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions 5 the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fern, of 
and the gen. sing, is optionally or See., 

where the base is rft &o. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in f, as &o. This base is used throughout along with the 

other in STT* In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are and fitwrGT, 

the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of originally 
where the 7 represents the 7 of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of and has also its 
genitive singular in as are*, formed by transferring the maso. 
termination; or it is to be traced to The genitive plural 

forms of the masc., such as and wm, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing, of iTf. and mi is optionally 
formed by extending the masc. termination ft to the base in 3!r, 
as (Trft &o. These peculiarities are only optional; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in 3fr or f. Thus we 
have STT, nom., srnfr-T, sfteit-T acc., firorr, 

instr., sfnjt-f, &c. abl. 9fWT, 

gen., iinj, iftf loc. 
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The o{>tional instr., abl.> gen.,'and loo. gingulare are and 

ifhr-f-iir-aT. 

The pronoun ^ in the form of or exists as in the Pali; has 
two bases, fiT, which is used throughout, as Wt, nom., fir, 
acc., instr. &c ; and 3T from which we have opti¬ 

onally 3T9T nom. sing., 3T^"and 3T#Er,fgen. and loc. sing., and ^ 
and ^ instr., and loc. plural, and 3TTfif instr. pi. of the feminine. 

fHW, &o. are also in use. The base 3T is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen ph and abh sing. also. 

The demonstrative has one base only, 3T5, which is declin¬ 
ed like nouns in T; as nom., ar® acc., argorr, 

instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuoi, 
five bases ?T, 5 ^ or grr, g»^, gwr, and The first is deriv¬ 
ed from the of r^; ge[ or giT from the same with the sr softened 
to ^; g^ from through the intermediate Pali from g’c^’, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to by a rule formerly 
given; g^ is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the ^ of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali; ^ 
is another form of g^; is the old Sanskrit WK ; and ^ seems to 
be derived from the % of gi% as vsw is from WTfBW. Hemacandra 
adds ga^, to^be derive d from the Sanskrit or from gi^g"/^ 

being changed to from g^ by the dropping of g; gag 

and other forms of g«rg; gi", from by the insertion of gg, 
from gag; by the dropping of the g of gag*, and by treating 
gwT in the same way. The Pali has only ?T, g, and gag; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have ?f, g, g+, gg, and gat for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
g# for the acc. sing.,' Hf, garg, garg, g^, gang, and also gat,- 

and ft for the instr. sing. The form gat properly be¬ 
longs to the nom. and aco. cases and ^ to the gen., % and ft 
being only softened; but several cases are here confounded. The 
abLsing. has ?Tg^- 3 it-g-gt-g-ft-ftw{t, gg#-3it. &c.. gamt-ait &c., 
geamt-ait &c., g a g # -a it &o.. g^JiTWt-^ dcc./^also gag, gwr, gag. and 
gggr. The gen. sing, has twenty-one forms* viz, ergg, it,, gg, 

gif, gg, gar, g^, ggr, g* ft, g, g^f gaac^ gag, gag, gag, 
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and The loc. sing, has a*t. fSm, 9 inf, ?!f, m, 3 Wf^, 5 ^^, 

and The plurals are as follows:— 5 *^, 

9 Wj 5 ’'%* 3 %i nom.; g®^, gi%, g^, 51 %, 

^ acc.; ^r, 5 i$(¥, 5 ^ and instr.; 

gir^r-^ &c., &c., ^wr-?fr &c., gi?#- 

ft &c., and &c. abl.; g^iT, Fpw, gw, gwTO-fif; gqnmr-er, 

girnnr-dr, gyror-dr, g^Rfm-^fr, gi^, g^, ggnTO-oir, gen.-, gg, g^- 

W, g»r-W, gf-^, gw-s^rr-i^, g»g-»gT-%g:. loc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit of the aoo. becomes, when the W 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, f«f, i. e., the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives et, g, gi* and git 
are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms (Tl*, rTcr, giT^, g^, and 
gOTT are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit ?WT, when the is softened to «r 
or f, becomes rPT or rff, and so does the of the loc.; and when 

the base ?r is seen to be interchangeable with g^ in the nom., the 
terminations ^ and x which are common to the two cases are 
applied to giT also. W and its softened forms ^ and l^, and iff are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; g«5^, gw, gfj, g^lT are common 
to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing, and pi.; and ^ to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &c. are 
used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identi¬ 
fication of the abl. and the instr. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms gig, gw, gif, gJIT, gw, and 
all derived from the Sanskrit dat. gw*^ and referred to the gen; 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
f of the nom. and acc. pL, of the instr. pi., J, ^ and g of 
the abl., ®r or ®r of the gen. pi., and f&i and % of the loc. sing# apd 
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pi. aie.iftdked onio them to fosm these cases. Here idle tendency 
to nee the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
oases, a traoe of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuci, 
the following bases or ^ and i? from the Sanskrit singulars, 
ITIT the gen. sing., from eiw and oh from of which 

is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds TO and WSfg from iTgni;, 
and from or He also gives and ftr for the 

nom. and for aoc. sing. The first is clearly from 1st 
pars. sing, present of 9TW, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination of the loc. is a corruption of The 

singular forms, therefore, are :—f^TT, f, eCf, aifd* nom.; 

acc.; 

J'Wr* HCTf, ^, instr.; &c., &o., 

dec. abl.} ^rg, ^Tg, gen.; 

HWrg, awiftRT, wrf^, Ugl^ loc. The plurals are 3e%, 

eiigt, ifr, ^nr, Jr nom.; engt, eng, cr acc.; 3ngi%, mg, m%, 
«r instr.; mwf, mg^, 

abl.; cT, ^ng, ^g^gT, engrer, ersrrcr, ngnnrj eregrrer 

gen.; mg*«gT-»%g;4m-irg, Rg-#g;, 1^^ Here also the same 

observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the M&gadhI the 3jr of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in ec 
is replaced by g; as gjt for gg ggg:. The fg of the gen. 
sing, is sometimes changed to g and the preceding 3T is lengthened; 
as i^rf&rgTg for The plural of this case is 

formed by adding mt, as for The anusvara 

represents the or of the original termination mCT, and g is intro¬ 
duced from tiie analogy of the sing. The regular forms gftfmgw 
and gRRTliit are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter; and they belong, to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. THE PR!A:KBIT VERB 

Cor^ugation8.^All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception 
of the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowdl, have 
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been brought over to the ^"type, i. e., to the first, sixth, and t^e 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth d 
the ninth have preserved their ^ in such instances as ^ -T, 
5TnJT, 50 T, —both conjugations being, as you m iy 

remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root ^-^pres. 
tense —the f standing for the fourth has preserved its 
assimilated in a good many roots such as 1^, 

&c.; and the seventh has preserved its 
^ in and others. But you will see that to these forms 
3T is added and they are made roots ending in 3T; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the STT of the sixth and the of the fifth, and ST is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, ^ being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the 3T takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have OT, and 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as ^ and 31; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi¬ 
tion. The roots ending in change it to q" optionally, ^. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Prakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire; while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as from the root remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are—3rd pers. sing, 
and ^ in Saur. and f and q in the principal Prakrit, pl.f^ and 
2nd pers. sing. % and pi. and 3 for which last the Saur. 
has ^; 1st pers. sing, pi. ®, and 

Of these or q, % and of which the last is not given by 
45 [E.Q. Bhaadarkar*s Works, Vol. IV. j 
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Vararuoi, are remnants of the old itmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in 3T only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. and the 2nd pers. pL the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. ^ becomes W in the SaurasenI and ^ in the 
Maharastri by the phonetic rules already noticed, and iTt or its 
shortened form ^ is the Skr. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree; but ^ and are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of f«r. The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and ?^r is the Skr. ^ 2nd pers. pi. of 
root WJi. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment f, 
which ifr and also take optionally. The terminations Wt and ^ 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi., made up by adding 
and ^ or as in &c., occur in the 

plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. 1st pers. sing., and W or 
W, pi. of You will remember that a good many verbs are 

made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi. viz, which 
is transferred from the Perfect. 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding 5 Saur. 3* 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and ^ pi; ^ and ft 2nd pers. sing, and ^ 
Saur., f Prakrit, pL; and E 1st pers. sing, and Rt pi. The original 
form of the root ending in 3T is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these 5,5^, ft or and from ^ Atm. are both Skr. and Pali; 
< (Skr. ^) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but E and 
irt are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina¬ 
tion of its present. Of these Wt is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and E is made up by adding the 3* which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes E also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed 
by the grammarians. 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root but to the Skr. ^ to which 
^ is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronoono- 
•d With some accent. But oonsidering that many forms of-^4. are need at 
terminations It is more natural to take this also as such a form. 
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Tlio consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing 
W Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans¬ 
ferred to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and Magadhi future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The fir of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara; or the anusvara may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations; as In the ptin- 

cipal Prakrit the ^ is still further corrupted to ^ being dis¬ 
solved into ? and changed to Kt as in for 

&c. In the first pers. we have, in addition to this ft, 
W which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form gr as 
well as # for the whole as in the Sauraseni, e., gtft fUT-gn^ 
or ftft#, &o. A beginning in the direction of the ft was, you 
will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified Skr. 
forms such as for g’d^TTfS', for which are more con* 

ditional than future in their origin*, and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures: as &c. We have also and 

gft from ^ and 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as 
or g^ T, gfer or ghsTT. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 
xg of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to 3T, and the general form 
of the termination WT to srr. After bases ending in ^ or ^ 
becomeslq^ or as in Skr. and Pali.^ This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular:time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons; and after roots in the 
terminations ^ and ft of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to w to make up new forms of that mood, as g^^TJ, 
g%^arft; and another form g%^ is also mentioned.® This Potential 

1 This fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Precative. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pali. The ^ is not the of the 
10th conji as the Prof, thinks, but the which bases ending in 3T take in 
the Pot. in Skr. 

g Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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form of roots ending in vowels other than ar is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to it to make up new forms for them; as ft'STST, 

&o. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only; the terraina- 
tioii to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is or and 

far to those ending in a consonant or ar, i. e., such as take the 
augment f or change the ar to f. Of these, and ^ are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and ifr is only another form of it. The Pali has f also for 
the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to the affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment f. This is very likely the origin of 
far also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment; but the ar of this and of is difficult to explain. 

must correspond to some such form as or which, the 
r; being dropped after the augment 5, is reduced to far. These 
ffpT and are forms of the Potential Atm. of ar^^, and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of anr^are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the ^ 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with the pot. of anR; 
from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination rT is only phonetically changed to ^ in 
the SaurasenI and to ar in the Prakrit. Roots ending in ar change 
it to f before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra as well as old forma¬ 
tions, This arises from the fact of the analogies not 

being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Pali states that the Frecative is found in the Vernaculars. But I have not' 
found it. The forms G.. ^13^, 1 Prftkfit 

Potential forms spoken of above, 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of ^ 
changed to the Pali nk being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination ^Fprr (^ SaurasenI) from the Pali and the 
Vedic ??r^T or ?#}■?. But the termination that is most used in the 
SaurasenI is fST from the Sanskrit ^ of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemaoandra also gives for the principal Prakrit ?I0T 
and 53Tnn, the origin of which is the same as that of WT from 
wr, 5 by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of a confu¬ 

sion with the infinitive, and which is used in the SaurasenI. 
Of these, however, is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding rr and fsr, both of which 
come from the Sanskrit ?r with the augment f prefixed as in Pali, 
the q" being transformed to 3T in one case and leaving its 3T only 
in the other or being dissolved into Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as from from from 

from from &c. 

The causal terminations are ii[ from ^ and an% from arrqq’. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds 3T and errv, 
L e., the q;, answering to enr, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the sw gives place to 3?; as 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle from Skr. <T5q'), and of the Future take the 

augment I* which also is transformed into a short ^ of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct consonants, as in 
^ or l%3’. We have thus or or 1?%#, &c. 


You will thus have observed a much greater progress in the 
operation of those principles, which we found at work in the 
construction of the Pali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the mqpe known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations, has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
pf qqiformity ap4 sinipUcity in the gran^mar of the language. 
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It is ftlso worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have come down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in or neuter nouns in f or 7 has been carried much 
further in the declension of masculine nouns ending in f or 
Nouns in W, ^ and ^ have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in er, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new 3r base \ and the e? conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case*- 
forms as and as bases, and making up the cases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate connection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are acc. pi., the loc. sing, 
ending in the pronominal % or f^, the double gen. the 

2nd pers. pi. ending in of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in ^ and instead of the old pronominal ifT, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, inirt or 9 instead of the Pali the 1st pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in 9 instead of the Pali f^, the SaurasenI 
absolutive in fST corresponding to the Sanskrit 9, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali ^sounds, there 
are a good many which could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the ft of the Prakrit words ftf%, ft^, ftoT, ft^f &c. cannot , 
have been developed out of the f or er of the Pali ff%, aiw, ^nir, 
ill &o., the and ei? of such words as ffi*, ^Vfnr, 
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&o., from the ^ and ^ of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
airi:,for Sanskrit ^from the Pali 33 j:, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the for ^ or ♦ in such words 
as and from the ffT or ^ of the Pali 

and TOW. The Prakrit sounds must in these 
cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language, 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past'tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vefnacular speech. This could not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came Into 
fatistence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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language as either of the other two, and both were spoken of 
used for ordinary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by ordinary people. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and De^ya. 
Such wordb as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava. 
such as wnr, ^pnor, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 

the same in Sfenskrit and Prakrit as ’CTH, &c., the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature; and there exists a kosa or 
thesaurus of Desya words by Hemacandra. A large number of 
these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as :— 

srarr a sister, M.^ ^TTcFT, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 

snnsTnft an herb ; M. 
a well; M. 

^1%^ a kind of pulse; M. H. the same, 
sleeps; H. TSRT G. 

wonder •, M. old. 

^1^ a town; M. a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. 

a firebrand ; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up; 

. ^r^STOr. 

a man, a warrior; M. husband. 

rubs, anoints; M. 

V adulterer or adulteress; M. ftpfSP. 

fewirrr^fi ^ 

an ox ; M. TtoJ. 

a cow that has no milk; M. qf^fir. 

qTJflTft slanting •, M. TH# lying down with the face upwards* 
belly; M. Vlff, H. G.'^. 
deceives; M. 


1 M*—Maimthl \ 0.—Gujarati; H.—Hindi. 
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false, vain; M. 
a doll; M. 

father, a brave man: M, H. G. 5rrT, M. an able-bodied 

man. 

There are a great many words set down as De^yas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus 
‘deceives^ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word ‘a 
snare*/ which in our modern dialects has the form of whence 
is ‘to ensnare' or ‘entrap.' So also and the old M. 

are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 
thrown upwards; Skr. 
a lotus; from Skr. cp5=$r?«r. 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. I 

and ^ is a termination which is used in a great many nouns* 

disliked, evidently from Skr. and 
black 5 Skr. 

desolate; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

a bullock; from Skr. 
rind, bark; may be from Skr. 
whey 3 may be from Skr. 
touches; from by a change of vowel* 

a tail; from Skr. 5^, by the consonants interchanging 
places, and the palatal ^ having its vowel f. 
the hind part of a house ; from Skr. 

a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. imr. It may also be connected with mw. 

?jtgf speaks; from Skr. ^ by the change of !^to sj. and the 
transference of the vowel to the first consonant—a thing often 
observable; 

41 £ B« G. Bhaniarksr’f Wcttki, Vob IV. ) 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by the 
lexicographers is evident; and one does not know how they came 
to be regarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 

forgets; from Skr. to steal,—a thing forgotten is as 
it were stolen. 

a wicked person : from Skr. because a wicked 

person puts on many faces or appearances. , 

an ass;—a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

f pregnant; Skr. originally ‘ side,' came to signify 
‘ womb,' and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit * having a womb * came to have the signi¬ 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in¬ 
stead; as., a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a DesI element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhramsa 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre¬ 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the BrajabhasS, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trivikrama, and Kramadlsvara; but Vararuci does 
not mention it. The Apabhramsa had a literature of its own. 
Hemacandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by > 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the Yikramorvail the Prakrit 
speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect But it is 
a question whether they existed there originally, since in fieteral 
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manuBOripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra's quotations are the game 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz, doha 
or copai. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
SjarSsa, written in the Apabhramsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasenajita. He also quotes from another work*, but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhraih^a, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen.— 


Apabhramsa 

i 

;t sr? n 

% f^norr q'iiT’H^oT \ 

fTPir sT'Srftarrj w 

^ 5r ^ ^ 5r I 

it amfi f p biKiw nm n 

sit ^ ’tNit ercqtnr i 

ViW git ^ %qf?r?a i 

The Sanskrit of this would be ?— 

^ w nrqrtS t 

ftn n' g&q nKt fkmsT iBifir ^ ii 

^ snPSTTT 1 

^ sr^ ii 

it *rewft ftfin!: u 

nt ^u||ri^lMiqcq>r4fiqi^»driRgOf8 I 
mfni 5^!^ 55f*»w ^ it 

nfr nRT ^ ^ 

f^^qTRRTOT; ^ nTRb# M 
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‘‘ The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
* this house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover she 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 

** My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of hie absence ], when he set out on his journey,” 

To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.” 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others/* 

“ He who dies after having gone to the Ganga and to Siva- 
tirtha, triumphs over the power (world ) of death and sports ip the 
babitetion of the gods.** 

The Phonology of the ApabhramU 

The vowel 3T of the derivatives of the pronouns PT, 
and is changed to f or q*. In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
was for From the same tendency we have in the Apa* 
bhrarhsa ijf^for irar, for ?rar, and for the ^ of the latter 
being replaced by cr in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way mpi; “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes er?[, is changed to to and 

to irr. This ^ is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to f, and thus we have fSnr, and Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as ^ or fir, or fir, and 
%, or T%, and so we have f^ for TOT, for TOT, and for 
The mute element being dropped, these forms become 
filf, and , and further , ilf and . For similar reasons we 
have ?rf^T3iT or firf%3T for ^firet or for < 11 W, %l%eT or 

f%I%9T for ^ 0 ., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in 3T is shortened to 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final T 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy tQ other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before 5 and thus we have 5 ^ and for and rsRT and 
&c., in the above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word 
in the last of the above verses. 

The consonants and m are sometimes softened to ^ and % 
instead of being dropped, and ^ to and as in Saurasenl, 
and ^ and to ^ and In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial is changed to in a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in anrr and for and 
ernRl, and or Rmr, ^ or fJhr, &o. in the above for &c. 

The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have k. for ^ 
as in for ITOT, for CTiST, &c. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con^* 
junct ^ is changed to that is, the aspirate has been labia¬ 
lized and assimilated to the preceding as in for Prakrit 
and Sanskrit rfr^. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct is changed to ; for as was often 
pronounced as 9 ;, this IC instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as ^ does, 
when preceded by a dental; and the g; being assimilated to it, 
the whole become ^ as becomes ^ , as in ^ for ^ or W 
for the abstract termination r^, and for the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the rir of similarly becomes 

or and so we have for ^TTfRT. The letter when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in ifW^, 
snz for srnr:, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in ^ for srw for vm, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 

DECLENSION IN THE APABHBAMSA 
Nouns in 

The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distinguish¬ 
ing feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nem. an4 
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aoo. oase forms which we observed lessening at each stage in the 
growth of our languages ii^ here altogether lost. The sfr of the 
nom. sing, of masculine nouns in 3T is shortened to and used in 
both the oases, as nom. for WT for mi, S T i T ^r ^ for 

wwfww; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as The nasal 

of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are augrhented by 
the addition of w changed to 3T; as WlTcJ? for The nom. 

and aoo. pi. of the masculine ends in 3Tr; as WIT &o. in 

the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit t of the plural, 
as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 

without any terminations; as nom. sing., ftww nom. sing., 

OT acc. pL, »np acc. sing., aoc. sing., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in 3T has two forms, one in cf as and the other the old 
one^WT. The former is derived from this old form, the final 3T 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusv&ra. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in ^ or 7 also, as 
The instrumental pi. is the old one in flf, but the change 
of the ending vowel to is only optionally made; as or 

One ablative termination is 1* which is appended to all nouns, 
and the other f as in or WWf “ gathers 

fruits from trees.'' 

Of course we may trace the first to ftwflr by supposing it first 
to be changed to Iwit by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable; and ^ to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to ^ by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
wo examine the forms of the present tense. Or the 5 may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables g, and i, 
^re to be lightly pronouQCedff^s the ^ that ie introduced in the 
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l^ace of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore at, t, and at; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhramsa terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this 5 and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, ^ may be considered as the aspirated form of the q of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and fot the 3* of the masculine abla¬ 
tive.’ The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. f, as in may with Lassen be traced to 

55 #, the it. being changed to 5 and the syllable fft dropped, as 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we shall see. 

The genitive singular 5, and as in and in 

verse 4 above, I trace to the of the Prakrits, the T being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to tV, which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive; 
and the W being softened to 3*, it is reduced to But this does 
not account for the double ^ of the other form; and the addition 
of such a word as ^ to make up a case-form is altogether un¬ 
exampled. The suffix as in 5 ^?^ in the same verse, is but 
another form of g;. The genitive plural k, as in for 

may with Lassen be derived from the of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; t is 
optionally appended to nouns in f or 9^ also; and the characteri¬ 
stic ^ of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the or lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal ^r, or ^ with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the ^ is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in riT, as in which we see is the old 
termination, or in f, as in IT!©, which is a shortened form of tf. 
Eramadisvara gives also which might be traced to the Pali 
the Sanskrit or the of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this 1% in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit may, with reason, be 
supposed to have changed to f, and the f to be, as before, a mere 

1. Xramadiivara in Lassen's extract gives C instead of S'; bat this is an 
evident misreading. 
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spirUus lenis. We have this locative t in the Marathi. The ^ is 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
hy using tt which is evidently an interjection; as rrw it 
“ 0 young men.’^ 

Nouns in f or ^ 

There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding (f or % as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvSra; as 
As tr^T becomes ^ by dropping the final vowel, so does the foiT of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become k. 

The abl. sing, ends in % as in and ; and the gen. 

sing, also according to Kramadlsvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadlsvara 
also gives it and t as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
cases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen*s 
extract from the author, since t is a distinctive plural termina¬ 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is j or ^ as in 
The latter has been traced to the old gen. nr, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 

usual 

The loo. sing, has ft, as in and the pi. has ft and f, as in 

ft, and |The first must be considered to be the same as ft derived 

from or ftr with the anusvSra dropped; or as the f of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lenis 5- This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit Kramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives f for 
the f of the abl. pL, and t for that of the gen. pi.; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in as Tf^ft and Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in f, derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in ft. 

Feminine nouns 

The plurals of the nom. and aoc* of feminine nouns preserve 
the old or its shortened form as in eiyQd iii the 
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second verse, and ^!=^^vipr3Tt The sing, is the 

original base, as gf^rRarr, &c. 

The instr. sing, termination is the old one, as in vf&H- 
dec.; the abl. is ^ as in VTFnt for msmi, 
which is an aspirated and the genitive as in 1^[1^ 
for gTErrar? (^ being a nominal suffix) may be similarly 
explained or traced to the % of the gen. sing. fern, of the 
pronouns, f^, and in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 
explanation. This % has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
f or T as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in as in 
for WWrvv: or The anusvara of the 5* of the 

other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
g of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the ^ which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the i: of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in f or ^ ; as iTftflf, and 

Lassen gives other terminations; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadisvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of ^ to 5, the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of g 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli¬ 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through¬ 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon¬ 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa- 
bhramsa; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed tiieii 
new deelensional system. 

47 1R. G. Bliaiulairkar'e Works, Vol. IV. ] ^ 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in 5t, as &c., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit and the Prakrit and the loc. 
sing, in fjf which has been explained. The gen. sing, of 
and are optionally and ^^5, made up by adding the 

usual 3* to STRT, fTTW, and which again are other forms of ^ifW, 
?T^, and <1?^, with one of the consonants dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have and ^ optionally for the gen. sing., 

which are derived from the Prakrit and and the 

Pali firwnr, and The base, however, in the 

Apabhraihsa ends in 3T and not or, the more probable explana¬ 
tion is, that thisis the aspirated form of the of feminine nouns. 

f^^'W has 3Tnr for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are 3T!^roT and This seems to be taken from the 

nom. sing. 3T3T, or Wf by the rule of the substitution of n for 3^. 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is fg. 

is nom. and acc. sing. masc. of corresponding to 
^ fem. to tr^r, and by the application of 3* to these we have the 
neuter tTf. is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to JJtT Prakrit, 
with the latter q* shortened ; and aihr of 3?^^ which corresponds to 
the form 3Tg^, the STg being changed to 3?^ by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to : and % to cr, shortened to f. In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres¬ 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons are thus declined 
Ist pers. 2nd pers. 


sing. 

pi. 

sing. 

pi. 

Horn, wi 


m 


Acc. 

— — 


— — 

Instr. — 

11 A* 



Abl. 



SREf 

Gen.- 

— 

— — — 

— 

Loo. 



mm 


Here we have not the wilderness of forms which wa observed 
in the principal Prakrit. The nom. sing, of the Ist pii^ js i# 
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corresponding to the initial 3T and the ^ being elided and 
the usual Apabhramsa T added. In the Prakrit is repre¬ 
sented by or ^ is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. 

mJT and the loc. in9, both of which are reduced to the form of iTf 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is 
efty, which has been explained. The nom. pi. corresponds to 
such a form as nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through 
; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination The 
rest are old. is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from 5 ^ and is used in the Prakrit also, and nt of 
the acc. instr. and loc. are from and ?^. The second is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of to wr I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. ffj corresponds to a form which with 
the ApabhraihMc T is the ^ being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to FR with the ^ dissolved into 5 ^ is a form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat. 
fpi in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. The 

dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The U of ^ is a peculiar Apabhrarhsic conjunct, 
formed from The neuter of is similarly ^ and d. The 
base of the plural is the same as in the Prakrit; and the nom* 
pl. is to be traced to 5 ^% for nom. pi. All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun* 

The Verb in the Apabhramsa 

The Present tense of the Apabhramsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or SaurasenI tense, the 
following forms •— 1 st pers. sing. pl, > 2 nd pers. sing, 

pl- ; 3rd pers. sing, pl. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu¬ 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail¬ 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel 7; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the Ist pers. sing, and 2 nd 
pers. pL, though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

The ( is another characteristic of these paradigma That of 
^he second pers. sing, we get from the old (%, and that of the pl, 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. «r. But the 
third pers. pi. and the 1st pers. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy: or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the oases, have been simply 
a spiritus lenis. The f of the latter, however, may be traced to 
Iff, ^ being shortened to just as and of the declensions 
become ft and ft* Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. we have ft in 
which, though the f is due to analogy, the characteristic f and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga¬ 
tions the f, prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing, ends in f, V[ or g*. The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit ft, f being dropped as in the Vernaculars ; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3T of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of chang¬ 
ed first to f, and then to 7 . But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemaoandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadlsvara gives 3r for the second person plural which 
must very likely be 5 , the same as in the Present, and f for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs ftenj which seems to cor¬ 
respond to if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con¬ 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhram^ 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and Saurasenl forms in ft and 
but one of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhraihsa Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are f, fT, erft, fft, qft, 
f is the same as the I^Jaurasenl f3T from the Skr. 
IT, is the same, with the usual 7 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the or vpii which is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
f’rakrit with the absolutive, apd the rest are various forms of thq 
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Vedio with the Prakrit augment f or This is, by a 
rule before mentioned, changed to f^^iT, which with T becomes 
and by dropping the final 5T we have This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as Nt found in the Vedas. This 
or is then softened to ft or ftnj, as is so softened in many 
oases. When the augment or is not prefixed, we have ft in 
the form of erft, the 3T being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be¬ 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of and The first two represent the form 

with the addition of and the f of is the usual augment. 
The 3T of the ft of which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding y changed to V. 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhrarh^a 
follows chiefly the SaurasenI, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the qf of 
the second parson pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit ?ff, 
nor ftlvT of the absolutive from ifOT or 3JW, or qor of abstract nouns 
from tTot, but directly from the Sanskrit f#T, and cqsT. This 
corruption of ^ must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka’s inscriptions; 
and the Apabhraihsa derived it as well as a few such peou* 
liarities from them. 



LECTURE IV 

P ONOLOGY OF THE VERNACULARS OF NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhraihsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
ooiDsequenoe of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical accidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to which 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language—an operation, the 
range of which, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga¬ 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in ordinary inter¬ 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo¬ 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhraihsa dialect. 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhraihsa which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con¬ 
tinuity between them and the prevailing speech of modern timea 
'Pie words and grammatical forms in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialects, or 
should be easily deduoible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhraihsa the 
grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which recon¬ 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhraihsa and the other dialects 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may skate them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi, the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the ^indi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa¬ 
tions will not extend to them. Each of these has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialects differing in a great 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Mai van, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Chitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
Batnagiri; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshi, which is a mixture 
of Marathi and Gujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Khandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Bajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura-; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the Vallabhacaryan sects, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram¬ 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram¬ 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of con¬ 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have the Garhawali and the 
Kumapni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kuraaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Rewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal. 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. Suradasa’s works, 
BeharilaTs Satasai, and others are written in the former; and to 
these I may add the Vallabhha works I have already mentioned. 
The Ramiyana and Tulasidasa's other works are written in the 
latter. iThe chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
Tttlasldasa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the formnr are derived. In this respect Purbi might be consider¬ 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few othei^ 
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distinctioiiB, though it is questionable whether they are enough to 
justify the Purbi being considered an independent dialect. The 
language of Kablra’s RaraainI and Sakhls presents a few pecu¬ 
liarities found in neither of the above. But the characteristics of 
Suradasa and Tulasidasa are also to be found in it; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kablra, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it. Its modern representative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasidasa's, Kablra’s and 
Beharilal's works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, which is used as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provinces, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram¬ 
matical structure is identical with that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. 

The Panjabi has also several dialects; but little is known about 
them. Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi; 

smferr Sr 

Tiw snsra wr nfRTsr 
jnthr fT ^^rrfrsflr TOTf^rt# ^ ir^rrrsrf# 

- - *s. ^ _ - P ... . ^ ^ - ^ .. > _ _ ^ 

SfTeW ftn ^BTSTraT 3TT|r ^ wf 

\ ^ ^ ^?r 

( From an old Bakhara or Chronicle of Shivaji.) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady-mother in an humble 
attitude saying ^ ‘ If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 
which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 

48 ( R. G. BhMuUrkar'f Wocks, VoL IV. ] 
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happen that the king will not bear life; the name of Shahaji Maha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should make the king 
sit in your lap ( protect), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Maha- 
raj.' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati: 

!Tt iTgr errsyi? ^ ^ 

^ ^ fTTTT srmJTl irftiTT TTiift mrr ^ 

VITI TO?FtnrTfTT3Tl^l 

( From Mr. MansukharSma's Nala-Damayantl.) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree. Going there she said ; “0 
lovely Asoka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my ^oka ( sorrow ) and deserve that name. '' But who would 
answer ? 

ni Sindhi: 

OTfr 1 55T f%3fr ^ f ^ ^ 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack's Grammar.) 

There was a Pfitisaha ( king) of the name cf Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : ‘‘ Sire, give me a son." The Fakir said 
to her: “ A son will be (born) to thee, but he will cut off the 
head of Rai Diaca." She said, “Accursed be (lit fall into a 
wilderness) the son who should out off my brother's head." But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

IV Panjabi: 

11 ^^^5i*r3r<nt m ^frt 

-iww tir 113if w *tnfhw lit ^ 
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(From the JanamapfikhT,) 
Then again Bfibe NSnakjl paid ; “ O Pendit, tear. Is the reli¬ 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
sacred thread or by good deeds ? Hear, 0 Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Candala When 
Sri Guru Babejl spoke thus, all the people that w'ere sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “ 0 God, he is 
ftill but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks I 

V Hindi : 

ffRT ^ fTvr qr rft q?m sr ^mr i 

^ W i % ftVT OT qTftT% ^ 

5T^W>t ^ (w^l I fiPET TO TO 

3Tnt TOT UTO qjqrr ^ * 

(Premasagara, chap. 38,) 
Having said so much, be made many attempts to throw out 
his (Krsna’s ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that time the cow¬ 
herd boys came one after another and began to see; and Sri 
Krsna went forward and stood in the shade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VI Braj : 

qft imr wrtn ftn I to 

TO ftro* 3ft 3fT% TOT to to TO tot fw ^ to 

^ I aftr 3UTOTU TO TOTT% TO WTOTTTft 

TO TO df TOO- ^ TOwri 13?rr to 3ft ^Tm mm to% 

STTOTOTiqrl trq1%qT I TOT 

^TO‘ TO ^ TOTO aflr TOT TO TOTOTO TOTO I 

( From the Story of the Manifestation of GovardhananfithjI.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had cows should each present one or two. And the inbabi- 
tants of Vraja joined and caused each of the twenty-four villages 
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the mountain (Govardhana) to present one or two cows 
each. And it was resolved that in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should present the calf to Devadamana. 
In this way thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 

VII Bengali j 

^ fernm 

gt sTR irr, % 

I ^TR Rnft ^ 

Rf I ff ^ ^ f^ i 

sRm 3TR 3TmR 5m# srteRtrR ^ 

mirr# ^ ?RiR StJTR 

aTrr%#i%~2rfVsr 3n«r-(TRTR at ^frrfe —^rr fT#T 

(From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dulala— a Kulina Marriage.) 

Will you hear then ? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord (husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
I ceased to be an infant. N(.thing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit 
two dandas) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, “ It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go back soon. I spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm (round the wrist), 
and give it to me.'' 

VIII Oriyi: 

IT mr ^ ^ ^ ^a m v§ ^rft fi^ 

mw wwT a \ m r^ ^ ^ sir# e^q* 

WR y grft 15r ^ ^ ^ mr g # amw ^ 

( Fables published by the Calcutta School Book Society.) 
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A certain gnat sitting on a korn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “0 ox, if in consequence of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot. Hearing these words the ox said, “0 gnat, I had not even 
the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.’’ 

* * * ik 

In these extracts there are a great many words which on 
examination will be found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 

Thus we have the following :— 

(No, I) 

firfir, Pr. %I%3T or Skr. with the termination fir 

changed to 

m of indff, Pr. 3T3r or 3TV in nom. sing., Skr. 

Pr. Skr. in 

% of from Pr. ^ or Skr. ^ being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

w, Pr. 3T3T or WV, Skr. ^ being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabhr. Pr. or Skr. such a form as 
by analogy, for 

•nw, Pr. 3TW, Skr. ew. 

WT of WRt, Pr. wr, Skr. vr. 
wrff, Pr.%f¥,Skr. 

of Whr, Pr. 3TV, Skr. in 
fT, Apabhr. qft, Pr. Skr. qvw;. 

of wft, Pr. W, Skr. ^ in 
sriw, Pr. STTRf, Skr. STTW. 

5nr, Pr. 3wr, Skr. w*R![. 
ft of ffir, Pr. ft, Skr. Wf in 
VT, Pr. Skr. 

^ of Pr. as in Skr. ffW. 

fWiT or eiWir, Pr. Skr. Wf. The ff of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 

Hindi &o., is in Marathi changed to 

^ of and Pr. ^ as in Skr. ff as in 
sf, Pr. and Skr. same. 
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of ipwr, Pr. W as in mWy Skr. 

Pr. Skr. 

Ir of Wm, Pr. IT3T or m, Skr. m. 

Pr. irj, Sk. being a Prakrit suffix. 

Apabhr. 3Tpr, Pr. Skr. 

^ of Pr. ^ in Skr. 

V\ (No. II) 

ftt, Apabhr. ?r?, Pr. OT, Skr. mw, 

^T«T, Pr. Skr. 

3T^, Pr. 3T^ ?, Skr. 

W, Pr. Tf, Skr. in 

from such Pr. and Skr. forms as 5t, ?t, ^ or ?t5T &o. 
py Pr. or ^3T, Skr. for the crude 
5STg, Apabhr. ^na^, Pr. ^3t, Skr. ’^TcqiCT:. 
crat sing, of tprr, Apabhr. or and 3T?^, Pr. Skr. fjrqr. 
as in No. I. 

Pr. Skr. 

^tity Apabhr. Pr. Skr. far:. 

^y Pr. !rt¥, Skr. wRtPi, 

lsws(y from Pr. armsTf, or Skr, 3TnT?l:. 

^y Pr. Skr. as in 
%, Pr. 3TP55T, Skr. 3U#. 

mK of ar^, Apabhr. gfR for gf^TT?:, being the Skr. 
and 3TTT, 

•HIT, Pr. 5TnT, Skr. 5TR. 

THf, Pr. TW, Skr. Tqr. 

lUT of urr^, Apabhr. *urrr for wsnr, Ulf being the Pr. of Skr. 

and 3TTT for qnr. 
m, Pr. m, Skr. W. 
qiiT, Pr. 5^, Skr. gST:. 

Pr. ?IF3tir, Skr. 

3TTq, Pr. 3Twr, Skr. 3^. 

(No. Ill) 

iff ot 3T#, Pr, and Skr. ifm, es being suffix. 

Apabhr. f3f^, Pr. inif#, Skr. (’^FlW-), 
fri¥ of frilSt, Pr. Skr. 

Pr. Skr. 
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Bit. Pr. frnft, Skr. wift. 

^ of Apabhr. JTf, Pr. Hf, Skr. mw;. 

5f, Pr. Skr. 55 :. 

?fr of Apabhr. JIT, Pr. gf, Skr. gwr^. 

!•, Pr. ?T, Skr. ^T. 

Pr. ^-TTPr-naiT, Skr. ^TJIT. 
f%T of Pr. ftr, Skr. 

W, Pr. Vf, Skr. w^. 

Pr. »n^, Skr. »rg^:. 
from Pr. for Skr. 

Pr. f^rsT, Skr. 

Pr. Skr. w:. 

Pr. Skr. 

m?, Pr. ffTfSTT, Skr. 

^ from Pr. 4t3T, Skr. and ^ or 1 *, a suffix. 

1%fnr, Apabhr. W being a termination often used, Pr. 

%3Tf, Skr. 

ITO, Pr. STtJT, Skr. ^ of 

(No. IV) 

«t, Pr. Hflf, Skr. 

as in No. II. 

?t, Pr. 5, Skr. 

5^, Pr. as ia^orf, Skr. 5 Jot as in 

31^ Pr. 3nniWt3|, Skr. 
from 3pr, Pr. and Skr. 

ipyr, Apabhr. Pr. Skr. , t. e. W with suffix 
Pr. ^ or 3Tf^, Skr. ^ or 
wr In Pr. ’TTk, Skr. STTT as in 
3»T, Pr. am, Skr. 3m. 

(tSf, as in Nos. I and II. 
f oft^, as in No. I. 
sit, Pr. srt¥, Skr. IT(^. 

W, Apabbr. Iff, Pr. ifSr, Skr. 

jSlW of Pr. fiifiRT, Skr. nmf with suffix fip. 

%3r, Pr. flWlgaft, Skr. i. e. with suffix «. 

%, pfurof .from Pr. 

W, Pr. sm, Skr. 
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*|9IT> Pr. *r3T3Tt, Skr. *m*- u e. *PT with 
wwr, Pr. 5J»»r, Skr. ?nr. 
ym of ^nrf, Pr. arar, Skr. awr. 

of Apabhr. Pr. Skr. 

wm, Pr. «m, Skr. 

(No. V) 

»IT of msTT, Pr. fftfar, Skr. with laf. 
as in Nos. II and IV. 

Pr. f?*r, Skr. tr«r. 
of f%i^, Pr. %aT, Skr. ww. 

’ift, Pr. Skr. a»f^. 
vnr, as in No. I. 

•r, Pr. Skr. same. 

arnr of arniT, Pr. arrarar, Skr. an»ffr. 

»!*»■ of »nTr, Pr. *r*T, Skr. ww. 
nt 5ts in No. II. 

W of Wnr, Pr. WT3I, Skr. m?f. 

Pr. ^tftar, Skr. 

Pr. Skr. same. 
f5N“, Pr. HW, Skr. *1^. 
rWRT, Pr. %aTr5r or Skr. 

WT^, Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. or f^. 
an of a^t, as am in No. II and am in No. IV. 
aV, Pr. aar, Skr. »w. 
aim of anir, Pr. arm, Skr. anr. 
an as in No. I. . 
aiir, Pr. aran, Skr. amr. 
of 87> ns ft in No. 3. 

( No. VI) 

aa, Pr. am, skr. ai. 

^ of Pr. ^ir, Skr. 
nm or mr, Pr. *n^, Skr. nm as in nwf &c. 
ift9 of Pr. Skr. same, 

as in No. V. 

3ri, Pr. Skr. i. e, n witb the suffiE 0 or aW, 
It of iNr or <hF, as in No. L 
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Htf Pr. ^ or Skr. orW^ u e. with ^ or ®nF* 
or fnr, Pr. ^ or Skr. \ or 
^ as in Nos. I, II and IV. 

3Tk, Pr. 3m, Skr, 3T<TT. 

Pr. ^r3r#8T. Skr. 
mf, Pr. *nTT, Skr. irm. 

% as in? No. I V. 

fJrsT of Pr. cTM, Skr, tTrsTT^, by analogy, for 

Pr. Skr. qr^. 

Apabhr. , Pr. qF, Skr. 
m of 3^, Pr. i%T, Skr. 

Pr. trerr, Skr. 

«JT of arrl", Pr. and Skr. 
of W<%qT, Pr. Skr. 
as in Nos. II and IV, 

^ as in No. I 
^ of Pr. Skr. 

Pr. 5^, Skr. jrvr. 

Pr. Skr. 

»nmr, Pr. ?waui, Skr, ir^. 

W of TOT, Pr. JTf^, Skr. H«?r. 
i»T;Pr. ^, Skr. W. 

(No. VII) 

IFT of or as 5gTir and 5^ in Nos. 4 and 6. 

3T1T, Pr. 3m. Skr. 3m. 

3Tri?l’, Apabhr. 3mf. Pr. 3T%, Skr. such a form as 3Tfirt> or 3Tf^ 
for 

Pr. ^msT, Skr. 'mr. 

W of or as in No. II. 

3ry of Pr. 3rsrr, Skr. TW. 

3fr^ in 1%^, t%5 & 0 ., Pr. 3Tr53'5, Skr. 3n^. 

%, Pr. Skr. 

of 3rT%<n, Pr. or 3Tnmr, skr. 3i t h^ ‘. 
tf\r of or as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

^of^win No. IV. 

Fir. m, Skr. sri%. 

Pkr. H^. J^kr. irl 

9 ( R. G. Bhandarkar*! Worki, Vol. IT.} 
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i|?P8^ Pr. SicT. 

of Pr. OTffT, Skr. 

W, as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 
or ^t?y, Pr. ^!l^, Skr. H. 

Pr. nm, Skr. ?TRT^, by analogy for 
Pr. Skr. 

fft*rr of ?ftiTr%, Apabhr. OTft Pr* IWn*. Skr. gniTit, by aMlagy, 
for 

as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 
it or WT of flbTr% as in Nos. I and V. 

^TT of 3TT^, as in Nos. I and V. 
fm, Pr. Skr. m. 

Ht as in Nos. II, V, and VI. 
as ^ in No. I 

( No. VIII) 

Pr. Skr. 

TO of iri%, as in No. VII. 

STTTOT, Pr. toot, Skr. 3tTfJT^ as in amiWT diMjw 
nr of frig, Pr. nit, Skr. fw as in 
Wff as Nos. II, IV, V and VL 

3rr^, Apabhr. Pr. Skr. such a form afaWRilar. 
for WCi as in No. VII. 

5^ as (p#* I* 

5SrnT as in No. II, and as TOT and TO in Noi. IV V. 

TO of Pr. Skr. ^ as in 
9Tr as in Nos. I, V, and VIL 
TO as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

5, as ft in No. IV. 

WR of as TOT in No. IV. 

% as in No. I. 

tf, Apabhr. TOi Pr. TO) Skr. TOi as TO in No. IV,and TO inNOi VI. 

You will find that in the Marathi pasaaga there afOu e|Kml 58 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half are dfiif ed 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the QuthiTO 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are. o«f ih# latter 
description •, in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to M, aaPMIMlhal 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or MmUl TO (if Jifffk 
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Hteii 48 to 83 a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29,». e. 
about two4hirds; in the Bengali 71 to 27, L e., about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un* 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of which is 
not so obyious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as and which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest raa}' be called old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as irnSer, wjT, ^nft, 

tWf, ftfirrft, fflf, WPT & 0 ., which are exactly the same as in 
Sanskrit They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period; and the tendency now*a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
called modern Tatsamas. But. some of these have undergone 
a corruption since they were adopted. Thus ^ is pronounced 
asenT^; iSRrft; and W or fq’f; 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are VW, sng, 

and ftfr. Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are called Detyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as 

and that there are in the modern dialects words of 

an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
ttiese elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
India 1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 
4. Modem Tatsama, 5. Desya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 
Tbdbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the sneech of 
the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modem 
Tnieema and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaided^with- ptore 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in drivings but a 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the InngtiageSi 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit' words, 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in ^ 
but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speech 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama* 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Panjabl,i 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words; and often in the same way as the old Prakrit^ 
speakers did. Thus 3TTrJTr is pronounced armr, WiW, 

&o. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the’ 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered' 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however, in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the (S^inskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words 5 hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element,, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and.cdled 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further, than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

Bui though tl)e vocabulary of our laiiguage8is*tlms<M}iEipeettif 
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48 in 8^8ry way the same that they have inherited 
tom the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elemants. 
M good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Prakrit period; but, as 1 hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 
(I) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in,the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. (II) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhraih^a grammatical forms ? (III) and in the third, examine 
th<> new-or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the. words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected by changing ST to and thence 
to T, or to q and f. Some people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels f and ^ is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to others; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these vowels 
to 3T, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
th^ lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, tiiat ordinary change must be considered 
to he due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila¬ 
tion of cofijuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra¬ 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is id! the greater reason 
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tot «t!l»ibutiBg ohMgM that IbyoIt* so aeoaomy «t Mwalt a t a 
giMter ezartion, such as the ohange <d deatids to owahtals or of 
aeaants to surds, to vocal peouliaritisa These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as ttie external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from* one and 
ttw same primitive language. Thus then, soma phoaetie changes 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

Wo will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit pecu* 
liarities or developed new onea 

And first as regards vowela The following Me some of the in* 
stances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
er is changed to ST, f, or 7 in the Prakrits =— 

(Table 1: Skr. w changed to «r ] 

Skr. lrt%: skin, Pr. M. snK in vmt. 

Skr. rubbed away, slender, Pr. up, O. and H. U7 as a 
verbal base in UTf and U7UT. 

Skr. ^ soft, Pr. mg, M. and G. mr. 

Skr. fUW: bull, Pr. SUlfr, H. mif. 

Skr. V*"T: proper name, Pr. «oft, M. G. H. or snulT. 

Skr. straw, Pr. ad, M. mr. 

[ Table 2: Skr. ur changed to f ] 

Skr. IWT pity, Pr. ftur, M. sSfu. 

Skr. fgira heart, Pr. H. B. 0. ftu or Her, old M. iW, 

Mod. M. ftwrr, S. flant, G. ggUT, P. ftuif. 

Skr. mw: sweet, Pr. ftg, P. fitgT, H. digT, B. O. G.iftt S.ftjfr. 

TO seen, Pr. G. S. tfigt. 
fft: sight, Pr. f^ir, M. H. ^ or 

of rwt is seen, Pr. M. %r indtad.P.f^ 
in ftmJT, S. f|?r in^mi, O ^ in 

Skr. jackal, Pr. % a tw t , G. B. H. ftwnr. 

Skr. 'ptT pity, disgust, Pr. (W, H. fta, P. f^, 




ef itmtimn tnikt lit' 

Ska ^hsni. Pr. «npi, M. B. O. ffm, G. H. P. An. 8. 

Af. 

Skr. vA: kttAaitdiy, Fr. AA, H. S. An in Amn and Anm. 

Skr. FW thirst, Pr. Anr, P. Air, 8. ftf. 

Skr. W: a vulture, Pr. Ait, 8. An:, M. G. H, An. M. Aw or 

Aui«; uIbo. B. Au^, w and T being the same termination, 

8. Air. 

mr* death, Fr. An|;, H. An. 

Skr. nw ghee, Pr. Aa», 0. An, G. H. P. B. A, 8. Aj. 

Skr. fimA; name of a deity, Pr. Afwf, H. 

Skr. mwWmother’s house, Pr. mr<T, or mvft, M. mtv, G. 

nAi or nftilT. 

Star. father'8 house, Pr. %fT, or %rr, H. G.4hlT. 

[ Table 3 ^ Skr. IT changed to j 

Skr. to ask, Pr. TW, P. ^ in S. ^ in ivtg, H. G. 

W in VSPTr*g, M. in gfffte 

Skr. vr: rained, Pr. SgT, P. IgT. S. G. 17 in Ht* 

Skr. mu rain, Pr. mTOt, M. H. mww. 

Skr. im straight, Pr. 7^, M. mq;. 

Skr. father. Pr. S. P. ftr*. 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr.mTl^ H. iJhfr. M. milft. 

The others have HT#, probably by dropping V. 

Skr. xpf : a bee, Pr. M. 

The word HEfil has wet in the Prakrits according to the gram* 
marians, but 1^ also must have existed; so also fir has 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not occur in any of the vernaoulhrs, it* has 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 

1 Mr. Beama oonsidert the w of the eto., to ba tba Bom. tine^ 

tafmlnaiion and not a tranffomaiion of the Sanakrit But he it e<ridantl 7 
wrong, aUioe thii ^ appeerein the oMiaue oatoi alto, ae WfUit, • 
while the nont* ilngi 7 does not, aa in sen* ting, of ^ ** a ooontry. ** 
The words here 7 even in those language, such at the F. and 11., whioh have 
di a e a r di l t he nom. aiiig. 7 and It appeara even in the feminine word ^7 
whMi enneot take the maeeuUiie termination 7. 
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Prakrit former one of whiob ocours in one of the TernannlaMi; and 
the other or others in another. Thus:— 

[ Table 4: Skr its different changes.} 


Skr. ffBPC straw, 


Skr. WfK done, 


f Pali H. (?t5T in ffN«T. 

\ Pr. ger, M. P. gnr in sror. 
/fife^ort%3it. G. H:f%iTT, P. 


^ in 

.W. 


QV* m. p.. Cl* S. geit, H. a^TT. 

Skr rr: dead, Pr. ^ for >W in . 

r G. 1 *. S. I?fr, H. P. 1 |T, 0. 
I*T, B.‘ f¥T. 

8kr ¥*• old Pi- J S- H. P. a*T, B.O. JRT, M. 

■ I diai.,5Winthe sense of large”, 

I G. Wt, M. G. S. ar in aflw and 
L moaning ” elder/’ 

r aS) M. ai5, G lau, as iaaTi,,a car- 
1 bunole. 

Skr. WaLbaok, Pr. < %, P. <^5, G. ftar, B.(^ 

1 orfte. 

135, G. P. Sft. 

(or M. WRft*, S. 

Skr. gftresT earth, Pr. \ . or mit, G. B. O. mH. 

[ fJrt§3n, G. H. p. ftfi*, s. filit. 

rimpTr, G. S. P. H. m or inf, G. 
H.imr, 0. B. mf and^-rni^rr 
contracted to meaning ' a 

Skr. inippt mother, Pr.^ woman' generally. 

I rrrjstr, S. P. H. im or irr^r. 

M. JffR and G. P. H. B. 0. m are 
I from Pr. iTTm, Skr. HTHT. 

Gi 1 G. S. P. H. B. O. ^flnrf or 

Skr. brother, Pr. • ... | ^ gTTOt, M. S. P. W or 

As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet) on account of these changes, 
has no W, so do the vernacular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently import¬ 
ed into the languagesv but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be 
said really to exist in vernacular Speech, notwithstanding the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
: Vowel is t, ft, or a!IT,. 


♦ wrft wrw kgwmt .WTfw 


Skr. m: old, 


Skr. ggW.bsok, 


Skr. gftrWT earth. 


Skr. inipst mother, Pr. 


Skr. WlfW: brother, Pr. 
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Another characteristic change we noticed in the Prakrits is 
tha softening of % and T to cr and ^ before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thus-— 

[ Table 5; Skr. f and ^ softened before conjuncts] 

Skr red lead, Pr. or M. ^fT, H. tfT, G. B. 

RnST, S. 

Skr. a kind of tree, Pr. Wfi or flmj, M. or 

Na 

Skr. a ball, a bundle, Pr. or M. H. P. 

G. S. Or 

Skr. a volume, Pr. 'TtParait, H. P. qtsir and M. G. 

•rKfr, 8. ^ and O. 'mft, B. or sffr. 

Skr. a mallet, Pr. Hlwiil, M. H. G. WPlf, S. B. 

O. 

Skr. value, Pr. «T^, H. M. O. G. 

Skr. 8^ a kind of grass, Pr. , M. iTt^rT in sTRTTWt^n', H. P. 
^WT, S. G. 5^, O. 8«Tr. 

Skr, gW: free, Pr. »Tf#r, M. P. in JTtsPoCT, G. in 

8. O. Sfsn. 

Skr. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. ^51^, 

P. or 55 !w, G. S. M. from Pr. 

Skr. 5^: a bunch, Pr. ’Tt'Sijt, B. Sf%', aiS", or atsTT, O. 

M. H. P, a^«ST, G. a^, si ( by transposition ) or *it?r. 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. grtf, M. qrhf, H. G. 8. 5^, 
B. or fT, O. ^ or f7. 

Skr. elbow, Pr. M. qvtar, G.^hrft^. 

Skr. the trunk of an elephant, Pr. whrST, M. wi€, P. 4^, 
or fty, G. S. B. O. O. #*•? 

Skr. go®', mouth, Pr. tfto®, M. frf®. 

Skr. ^«4H; a puddle, Pr. ®tof, M. 5^, G. 

Skr. gwr foolish, Pr. or W»nT, H. P. irl®, S. i^, M. 

8tf? 

Skr. g*® a pot-belly, Pr. H. P. ?rf®, M. ???> G. 4^- 
The G. * to pronounce ’ from Skr. and Pr. ’irwR, 3fisS^ 

‘ to trAusgress * from Skr. Pr. G. M. eiMfir, H. 3frf>^r 

‘ to romit' from Pr. Skr. are also later instances 

of the oporatiou of the same law. 

50 (S. G. Bhaiid&rkar's Works, Vol. IV J. 
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The change of f to tr is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of ^ to ^ necessary. But in both cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in aff, while those in T are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for 3", in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit eit to 

In the Pali and Prakrits, the and in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here¬ 
after, lengthened the vowels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and 
SiTO, the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the q* or sit is pronounced long as in 
and airar. In this manner, though, the Prakrit short and sit Me, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at les^st 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati T and ^ are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final 3Pr or ^ of nouns in the 
former, and the final 3it or ^ in the latter; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus 

[ Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. #1^, H. M. 1%^^. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. H. M. 

Skr. fro: a well, Pr. H. G. 

Skr. fkwm- leopard, Pr. H. ktm, M. iRmr, G. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. H. M. G. 

Skr. lime, Pr. H. grrr, M. gsTT, G. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the termi¬ 
nations of the oblique oases are applied, as in 
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WdT'H, SoZTRT, &c., dative singulars of ‘ beggary,* 

^ * crop, * ‘ a worm,’ ‘ flour,' ^ ‘ sun, ’ ^ ‘ hunger,* 

IIJJ’ ‘ molasses, ’ &c. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi 
speech, the q* and art of ‘ gone,' ‘ done,’ iToZT ‘ a gather- 
iiig,'%qCT ‘as much,’ ^ ‘sweetmeat,’ ahorse,’ 

‘ charcoal, * ‘ the ankle,’ ‘ a pair,' &c., and of ^mw ' to 

oowdung,* 5t?rRr ‘ to a field,’ ‘ to a market. ’ ‘to a child,* 
♦ildltf ‘to a race, ’ ‘to a thief,’ TlTTH ‘to a boy, ’ &o., must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of &o., with that of 

qhTO, &c., he will find that the quantity of q and ^ in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
q and 3fr of ‘how large,’ ‘ a mad man,’ ‘ end, ’ ‘ an 

upper storey,’JtaJt‘a gathering,‘ lap,' qlfr ‘ahorse,’ 
pi. ‘ rioe,’ qloiff ‘broad,’ qhnr pL ‘ three-quarters,’ Jttqd ‘ jessamine, ’ 
‘charcoal,’ <&:c., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in ‘toadhere,’ ‘to cause to adhere,’ ‘join,’ 

‘ to run,' cause to run,' ‘to learn,’ 

teach,’ #q|; ‘to sew,* ‘to cause to sew,’ ‘to fear,’ 

‘to terrify,’ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of q and 3Tt are f and as in f^^T^TT ‘ to show ’ from ‘to see,’ 

‘ to causa to wash’ from wtqr ‘to wash,’ &c. But in Gujarati 
the q and ait are not changed to q and ^ but remain, as in 
‘ to show,' ‘to cause to take’ from ‘to take,’ vTHIg’i ‘ to 

cause to wash ’ from ‘to wash,’ aitqPSl ‘ to show * from artq^ 
‘to see,’ &o., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi ait is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and q liKe e in pet. In Bengali the ait 
to which ar is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both q and ait when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the q and ait in qtcTRT and trRTPq are short, the first art in 
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*to the hand/ ‘to the ear/ &c., must also he short, flffid 
consequently these vowels must he changed to 3 t. But 3? is tiot 
necessarily the short form of stt, or 3 ?t the long form of 3r. For 
in pronouncing 3Tr the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each oi^er than in 
pronouncing 3T-, so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first an of such words 
as ffWW and ‘maddened,’is therefore short 9IT; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
pi onouncing long arr, but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of the latter. The 3 t that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long 3T which takes 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit 3T, while theoonditlon 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final 3T of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus 5^ ‘ virtue ’ is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-ria, but in Marathi and Gujarati it hgun^md 
in Hindi yun; Sanskrit ^ gu^da ‘molasses^ is in Marathi 
Sanskrit ti4a ‘ sesamum ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati til and 
Hindi tU, In the same way, the word TO is in Sanskritprononne- 
ed ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes mthf 
the a is not the short 3T, but 3T pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra~ath without a pause between the two as. The long 3T and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short 3T. In the modem languages, 
however, the first syllable has its 3T as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaatt. 

This peculiarity of softening % and ^ to CT and 3Tt has been pre¬ 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct 
consonant should follow. Thus *•— 

[ Table 7 •• change of f and g* short and 3ft in 
Modern Vernaculara ] 

Hindustani 

fStTTSTT or ifRT to mock, from Skr. 

or morning, from Skr. Pr. 
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HWHT invitation, from Pr. Sfer. 

pleasing, from Skr. Pr. 

or agreeable, from Pr. g^lV?T for such a Sanskrit 

form as 

or iOT front or van-guard the first part of which is from 
Pr. gf, Skr. m', 

or a wooden mortar, from Skr. 

Gujarati 

iTlT^ in face, from Pr. gf, Skr. g^. 

whr ground, the M. and H. form being gi. 

3TtT in sitrgT, Pr. Skr. or a family priest 

from Skr. Pr. m. 

Marathi 

a couple, from Pr. Skr. f&gg; to mock, Skr. 

the look of hair on the head, from Pr. % 9 f^gaiTr, Skr. 
or in front, of which vn^ is from g^: as above; 
gFvft (dial.) from Pr. as above; or irvgT a kind of 

flower. 

Panjabi 

% or%? poison, from Pr. Skr. fiv; or^ father, for Pr. 

Skr. invitation, from Pr. T%RT, Skr. fgg? 5 r; gtff 

van-guard, as above; end, from Pr. Skr. 

Bengali 

door, for Pr. pm; a razor, for Pr. 5 ^, Skr. g<r^:; 
B. 0. iTt^g mustache, for Pr. g^, Skr. Wg; ^ or gg to hear, 
for Pr. gvT; or a jackal, for Pr. %3n#, Skr. g^TO:. 

The q: and #, to which f and g are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity shouldbe increased. 

Of the instances in which long f and 3r are softened to long 
g and gt in the Prakrits, the vemacmiars have retained the 
following:— 

[ Table 8 : change of t and 3 r to long g and efr ] 

Skr. ftnftgap rnymbalan, Pr. anjMf, M. %wr, G. t«t, H. P. f|iT, 
S. 
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Skr. beiiel leaf, Pr. ?Ti^, H. P, M. irWte, 
a seller of betel leaves, G. cT^tss’ in 

Skr. Pr. ^otT, M. 

More modern instances of this change are 

[ Table 9 ; the same changes in more modern words ] 

H, or B. a lemon. 

H. iJjT or ifr^ mustache, Pr. or 

G. ^ in that manner, from Skr. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. Skr. f^%T. 

G. #5rf to pull, for H. 

O. hunger, for the or of the others. 

Of the few instances in which f is softened to 3Tin the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained in the M. G. H. O. 
f35^ and P. f35]^ or Though does not occur, still 

q¥ which stands for in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. ‘ echo,' for Skr. ‘the uvula* for 

Skr. or H. «Tf55T# for Skr. &o. 

No more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of 3T for f or 
T in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus:— 

[ Table 10: f changed to 3T ] 

M. G. S. qw examination, test, H. P. B. O. Skr. 

Pr. 5 also the verb 

M. H. P. G. to see closely, Skr. Pr. 

M. H. G. froqqf-iTr-t, P. to scatter, Skr. Pr. ft*- 

(s. fi^qqi ). 

H. to divert, amuse, Skr. ftqr. 

H. holy ashes, Skr. 

H. iTR, also Wi¥h, sister, Skr. Pr. also or 
Skr. Pr. qrtfr. 

H. q^qsn or 8. qrrq^, B. qq^T, to wear, Pr, qf^fiqi, Skr. 
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M. G. but, also. Pr. 5 ^, Skr. SST*. 
M. H. sr^rr an herd, Skr. 

P. a learned man, Skr. qft^. 

P. an omen, Skr. qr^. 


But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely,as will 
be seen from the following:— 

[ Table 11: The same or w or W changed to 3T in Gujarati ] 


G. Skr. or Pr. M. or H. 


to write..., . 

to be spoilt.. 

TOt to be got.. 

TOt sale . 

difficult . 

to yawn . 

<Tar^ a kind of plant-•• - 

ITHIRT a man. 


. 


• •• H. 

.. M. H. 

... M. H. 

... M.f^, ‘ 

•• M. H. !p(%!T. 

... H. 

M. H. g«5#. 

.. M. H. HPj^r. 

] H. t%r. 


.. { 

a corpse.^ with er.. M. 

mt difficult . ^ .: M. H. ftw. 

*Toyf to swallow .. M. 

a dream.Pr. l%T^, Skr. H. M. ^rqw or fW. 

^ri’ one’s self, bodily... fqir^ body .M. 

mr pretext..H. ff^ET, M. fir^. 

thought, anxiety... l%=?Tr. M, ^R!T 

ntir virtue, quality. ^ .M. 5^, H. OT. 

name of Krsna, 

of a man..M. 

qrqnRW. M. qp^qffwJT. 


And there are many other instances, such as qrri ‘ to walk, ’ 
‘ to last, ' and EKEt ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are and Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign words such as ElEE ‘known,’ which becomes change 
their f or gr to ST. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
careless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary for 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath] without com¬ 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit ^ and 2 % to and 3Tt. Most of the 
nouns having 7 and ^ are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe¬ 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit ^ 
and Thus 

[ Table 12 : ^ and eft changed to and eft. ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. ft^er, M. H. ft^. 

Skr. pilot, Pr. , H. 

Skr. oil, Pr. ft??, M. G. H. ft^. 

Skr. IvrftnP parties to a marriage, Pr. tvrfter, G. B. , 
M. (diaL)ftf. 

Sk. Itto moss, Pr. M. G. H. ftrsrr^T, B. ^nrTcJT. 

Skr. rock-salt, Pr. H. P. M. in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedaa, Pr. ftffteft, G. %f^eft. 

Skr. good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. H. B. O. 

fttgPT, -S. P. shorten the eft to and H.^also, optionally. 

Skr. ftrw son’s son, Pr. P. ^ or ftWT, H. S. 

Skr. pearl, Pr. Id. G. S. P. U. 4h^. 

Skr. , Pr. %ift, S. ft^. 

Skr. iftr-, Pr, ^ M. H. ftm. S. 

The Sanskrit syllables em and efg are, you will remember, 
often changed to and eft in the Pali and the Prabrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna¬ 
culars:- 

[ Table 13; sw and sm* changed to ^ and 3ft ] 

M. ft‘to carry, H. ft, Pr. ft, Skr. W. 
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M 4 O. tbirty-three, H. P. Mfy B. O. Pr. 

Skr. 5nTT%^. 

M. a plantain, G. H. &c., Pr. for Skr. 

M. salt, Pr. Skr. H. dew, Pr. 3TfwnT, Skr. 

M. ^orq-f bent, Pr. s^nrrsr, Skr. 3PR(T. 

M. G. a plumb, Pr. 3fr^5WT. Skr. 

M. ^ jujube fruit, Pr. sftr for or 53TT, ^kr. 5?^. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these chanf.es lost the 
Sanskrit diphthonf s ^ and But several t f the vernaculais 
have got them back by combining the vowels 3T and and ar and 

short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A hiatus, which requires the intonah d breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or coir.pressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus if and 5 ft are 
combinations of STf and 3T^. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of 3T, and after 
wards through that of ? and The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very ^hort sr, to which half a raatra, as previously ob¬ 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation 

[ Table 14 j st and f combined into ^ ] 

Skr. entered, Pr. H. old M, 

Skr. sit, Pr. M. H. by the dropping 

of the initial T. 

Skr. sat, Pr. H. P. Isr. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. M. P. H. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. H. by dropping f. 

Skr. a bull, Pr. WfU, M. H. P. Iw. 

Skr. mpr like that, Pr. wrttw, Apabhr. HftT, M. H. P. ?b!rr. 

Skr. iiR'ft a female buffalo, Pr. M. li^, H. P. «i?, or 

51 (R. a. Bbandarkar*# Wocks, VoL IV. ] ■ . 
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Skr. sister, Pr. P. M. (dial.) H. ( mori 
commonly iftsT.) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr. H. fiftr. 

Skr. dirty, Pr. H. P. Jrt, old M. 

Skr. holy thread, Pr. B. W. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and Panjabi combine 3T and 
f or f into Sometimes the ^ so formed is dropped by the Ma¬ 
rathi, and we have optionally for for and JTOT 

for Bengali, and Oriya have for ifT. The former has iiC 

in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form¬ 
ed ^ out of the two vowels. 

[ Table 15 : 3T and er combined into ^ ] 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. H. P. dwT, B. O. ITW. 

Skr. fourth, Pr. M. H. P. 0. "tw. 

Skr. a squaie, Pr. M. H. P. Similarly other 
compounds of as ’eftirra’ &c., B. 0. S. also have 

Skr. the son of an elder brother, Pr. itgBW, H. 

Skr. a bee, Pr. H, by dropping f. 

Skr. f>j; a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. iff, 0. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined e? and f or 31 and 9*, 
they formed iT and out of them. For, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im¬ 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have »fiT for iHJf, Skr. ini;r 5 for Skr. for TOW. 

Skr. ; ’trow for W33ger, Skr. wjpsw &o. 

Similarly 3W and 3W form ^ and wt in the vernaoulara When 
final 3T of W and t is not pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into f and W which with the previous w form those diph¬ 
thongs r— 

[ Table 16: enr changed to ^ ] 

Skr. god of love, Pr. ifWW or IWW, H. 

Skr. fir* night, Pr. few* or fn4*, H. P. ^f. 

Skr. mm the eye, H. *ir, P. hf. 

Skr. wf fear, H. P. 
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8kr. mr ▼fotory, H. P. 

Sfar. OT a hundred, Pr. fnf or m, H. P. 

Skr. speech, Pr. taw or wmff, BL 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here. 
For, according to the modem way of pronunciation as obserred 
before, the final ar of words not being pronounced, the Towel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The ar of the first syllable 
of WT and sw* being thus long, prevents the formation of while 
that of 7 being so in such words as that semivowel is not re* 
duoed to f, and hence we have no^. But these obstacles are set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the tendency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Prakrit reculiarity and chang¬ 
ed the syllable aw' to 7 , as in ff for ^ (old) for 77, «f of 
neuter nouns such as ^ and for the 3Uf of the Prakrit 
and awrt*, % and 7 of and for the Prakrit 77 and 77, &c. 
This change is due to a weakened pronunciation of 7 . In modem 
times even 7 is often sounded like 7- For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue being raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding f. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
7 the middle is net raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes 7 
and not 7 , because this requires the forepait aho to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances 3T7 forms 37*— 

(Table 17 : sw changed to ^ ] 

Skr. 77^ white, Pr. 77^, H. P. M. 7787. 

Skr. 771?h^ newly learned, Pr, 77PHi?7r3T, H. M. 
or 77T$7T. 

Skr. 777 a dwelling, Pr. 77W, H. 7l7 P. 7^7. 

Skr. esTTT a mouthful, Pr, ?P77, H. ^ or tW. 

Skr. 77^ butter, Pr. 7 7 o ft7 , H. P. 7 M, M. from the 

Pr. Trtfter. 

Skr. 777 bowing, Apabhr. 7*7, H. »!kr, P.^fcir, M. OT#. 

Skr. 1577 cutting, Pr. W7, H. Sttt. 

Skr. 7.71^75 a shell, Pr. 7.7\|3iT, E. P. M. tW, M. also, 

8kr. a fellpw-wife, Pr. 77lft. H. 7^7, M. 777, 
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Skr. lima bee, Apabhr. H. 
derivative of OT. 

Skr, to deliver, Apabhr. frkor, H. P. M. 

- Here the Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly: but the 
Marathi is not decided, sometimes changing the syllable to sir but 
, more often, for the reasons given in the case of retaining it 
as it is in the original, the 3 Tv, however, being pronounced like mc 
in some cases, and with long final 3T in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat arriF or 3Tff and STWj and or and 
3Trar, while tlie Marathi here completely parts from them. For 
the 3U in ihefe syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short 3? of hLilf a matra. Even the Hindi 
preserves STIU* unchanged in a good many cases, Jis for Pr. 

Skr. mn ‘wind/ 

{Table 18 • STtf or 3^rv changed to in certain Vernaculars only ] 

Skr. foot, Pr. or qpT, H. P. g in ^ foot, foot-soldiers, 
shackles, &c., M. vnr in foot-soldiers, a step. 

• Skr, name of a cr.ste, Pr. H. jn %^r name of the 
characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. 5fnv^ a boatman, Pr. H. ‘h?Tr by dropping as H. 

usually does and rodneing tom^T. 

Skr. a woman's family of birth, Pr. H. 

[ Table 19: or 3Trv changed to in certain Vernaculars only ]. 

Skr. ^npmrr brother’s wife, Pr. >m35Tr3Tr, H. 'miTT?, M. >iTPr?T#, 
S. wmf. 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. H. iS^r, N. 

a P. imft. 

Skr. under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. H.P. 

M. ifTVoST, 0. srrjoyr, B. vrjiTT, S. vti^ir. 

Skr. a prey, a beast of chase, Pr. H. M. ^nT5T. 
Skr. vriTJT a dwarf, Apabhr. H. P. im,B, 

Skr. vrflR three-quarters, Pr. qi^R or H. 4^, P. 

There are a fe w instances in Hindi such as^^rr, from Pr. . 
‘to sow ’ Skr. tr^r:? ; VR ‘ nature,' Pr. Skr. ‘son's 

wife ’ Pr. 5^, Skr. ^ ‘ name of a month *, Pri 





Skr. &c., in which 3lf fonriB ^,and 3^ and 3Tir,3^r;bttHt will 
appear that the prevailing: rule in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into ^ or 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having ^ and sit even In its grammatical terminations, as # foj* 
High H. ^ for for for &c. The Marathi 

agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 3T + f and 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few tracer-i, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Me athi. But the Gujarati has ihroughout ond sit for the Hindi 
and Panjabi ^ and aft; and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 


[ Table 20: tr, b;, eft and eft in the different Vernaculars ] 


, .H. 

G. 

. s. 

11 . 

G. 

S. 




ft 

ft 





JV 

ft in ftq?^ 


ftit 


tR 

iPT 



w 




% 




4m 


^w&c. 

w 

ft^ 

fti? 




' fiT (P. fttir) 

%VT 

ftq|,fttir 


"ST'W &c. 


m 




'jt^ 


ftq- 




^rtr 

*s ft- 

^tinr 













ft 

ft 







H. 


G. 






Hnnt 






Thnr 


The Gujarati has q: or 5ft 

even in 

words of a foreign origin 

w'here the other languages have ^ or aft 

; as 


f Table 21 

•• Gujarati ^ or 3 ft for foreigp ft or 

#.r . 

H. 


G. 

H. 

a 




»r?TJT 

ftfTiT 





«5i!ir 
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Similadrly, though a few Sanskrit words containing ^ and do 
ooeur in Oujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like ^ and ^ as in ^ for ^ 'a follower of the Jaina 
sect, for ‘ enmity *, &o. The Gujarati, therefore, like the old 
Prakrits combines ^ and 3?^ and arf and ^ into q* and alt, and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs^ and alt from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables atf and ^ differ from 7 and alt only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as anr and 
should, tiierefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv« 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
pec^e make or alt out of them, and also give those forms to the ^ 
and A of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following:- 

[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ] 

Star, qun ripe, Pr. or qi^, M. G. qrif, H. P. qw, S. 

B. quPT, 0. or qi3P in qTqs;^. 

Skr. aifrr: ember, Pr, fipr^ or M. (dial.) firar, M. 
artviiTT, the rest 

Skr. forehead, Pr. or unn^, M. S. , 

Skr. Pr. H. P. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. H. »iqT, P.^, M. 

Skr. W, Pr. qiw, M. ^ 

In a great many more instances, ^ is thus changed in the ver¬ 
naculars, and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case in 
the PMcriits, bid before simide consonants else. 
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[ Table %d • ev changed to f in Sindhi ] 


s. 

Skr. or Pr. 


M. 

a tale 



9«f«ii. 

a mallet 

OTT:— 



fllftft dark 

vrnw- — fiindi 


irtisr. 

to be lit up 




a topaz 

5«s?PTriT 



to forget 

fiiwuw 



a fan 

s*iai3i 


flfll9T. 

%Qr a moment 




ftWT forgivenesfi 

unn—WIT 



to melt 

n*WH 



lame 

qv with 9 


ihntT. 

i^iSlTt’ a cage 



fllun. 

the pipal tiee 



flliw. 

the forehead 

^5<3TH‘ 


9917. 

rare 




H. 

P. 


Skr. or Pr, 

a moment 

iWT 


99: orirat 

door 

«svTir 

tPira^—M. 9119 

iSwr vanity 


1»H: M. tw 

to count 

flhiRT 


M. 

f^w or 

9^:iwir 

H.9r9 

to melt 



M. 193# 

<S^5dT to move 


fwii ? 

M. fisil 

to Cook 



M.lN« 

i%in or fSin forgive^ 

iW 

WIT 


^ ness 




PN'RT a cage 

(JNm 

vw 

O. liajif 

sfriRT to eat 


wru: 

O. mqf 

flNr or 311^ crooked 

flNrr 

ia»—#9 

M. ii9 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



flv«r(dial.) 

?qq| w®i 



flhfft as above 




f•^g^ 

W8—««t 


H. «9L 

B. 

Skr. 



as above, O. also 



tortoim 

wov 


119199 

• taU 



ii9«ie'' 
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The Sindhi has the largest sumber of insta&ces, and this 
change of 3T to f constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all cases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in ‘to touch’, H. ^5Tr, Skr. but Pr. and in fH#, ? 
takes the place of 7 also. 

The Gujarati has firrat for and ‘an egg’, for 

but not many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi WiT?T and rfiWT, the f may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which 3 t, and in one case 3Tr, 
are changed to 

t Table 24 ^ 3? and 3U changed to q* ] 

H. or P. G. M. Sil*??, Skr. 

H. or M. or Skr. Pr. mrffr oi 

H. %i5RrT to bow, P. M. Skr. 

H. a raungoose, P. Skr. *T^, Pr. 

H. 'mwHT to eat, P. Sra’orr, M. G. Skr. 

M. light, Pr. 3vaST^, Skr. 

M. cowdung, G. Skr. instr. sing. 

M. to keep, Skr. Pr. 3T^. 

G. to sell, to endure, ^ to dwell, &c., before 
followed by 3T, for &c. 

But even here the «r of the Marathi SnrSr, and 

as of the Hindi 3fffrT, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
3TtoT, viz., g[#and for Skr. ‘fierce’ and 

* plucked out The latter we have in the vernaculars in the 
form of ^ M. G., S. ‘deficiency ’ H., M. ‘blemish* 

and ^|¥ot or M., H., G. ‘ to pluck Put or 

G. 'to dejp.oient The Bengali j^hanges to^ in a ^ood many 
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[ Table 25: 3T changed to gr in Bengali] 


B. 

turmeric 
snipTfire 
«TO5T Brahman 
to place 
the silk- 
cotton tree 
a pond 
9^ a mallet 


Skr. or Pr. 
3TT^-3p[pifr 

5S^-CrtcR3T 

9^-9rnn: 


M. or H. 
foff3[ M. 
srm M. 

ITTHIT. 

M. 

%i?5r H., traft or 
9hsrfr M. 

H. 

jfrnrr m. 


And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have W, the 
Bengali has 3* as in the following words 


[ Table 26 *• Skr. 3it changed to T in Bengali 


B. ^ theft, Skr. M. H. ^ft. 

B. 9^ a shoemaker, M. H. «T=^r. 

B. 511 ^ a cake, Skr. or M. ^tToSt. 

B. a girl, G. 

B. J99 burning, M. 

B. 9^ digging, H. M. ^wProt. 

B. searching, H. 

Thus whether for 3T or afr, is a characteristic of the Bengali; 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another 
which distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final 3T in all oases as a short and broad 3it like that in the 
English word pot 1 have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change 3T to qf or f is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short 3it and^ 
of the Bengali 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation of the 
different vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars •— 
5t [ R. O. Bhsiidarkar's Works, Vol. IV. J 
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[Table 27 = Aasimilation of different: vowels of a word] 

M. G. P. ^ a creeper, H.P.%5I,Pr.%#, Skr. B.a%,Pt.l||l. 

M. ^ sugarcane, H. 3^, Pr. Skr. fg. H. has IfT also, 
and 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. Pr. #stt, Skr. 

M. S. firftr pepper, Pr. Skr. 

Me to give over, assign, Pr. 3St^, Skr. 

There are a few modern instances as in:— 

[Table 28 *• the Assimilation of vowels 

S. a buffalo, Pr, 

H. tamarind tree, Skr. 

H. P. ^ blood, Pr. Skr. 

H. BII5T a glow-worm, Pr. ^tfipor?, Skr. 

H. askance, Pr. Skr, nftwT in firtw*, fitfW &c. 

P. iUM or a finger, Skr. 

Examples of the change of to f or ? under the influence of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis¬ 
similar or changed to er in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
tMserved the following r- 

( Table 29: Dissimilation of vowels ] 

Skr. (Whw?, Pr., &c., as in table 8. 

Skr. jpAir# myrobalan, Pr. f^, M. S.ffhr. 

Skri a crown, Pr, H. wNr, G. ihl'.' 

Skr. a bud, Pr. P. ^ in to bud. 

Skr. loose, Pr. WTSlst or M. in the sense of 

‘ loose of hand' or * liberalH. B. 0. sf55T, S. m or I^, G. itt- 
In these the first syllable fr is elided. 

Sindhi has also for in which tha last Iww 

ooasiMiantB have interchanged places, and SC is changed fto ^ 

Moiani iaslaiioeB Mb change are *** 
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[ Tabla 90: Dissimilation of V^owsls ] 

M. a rat, G. H. B. O. Skr. !S*55; 

H. B. nipple, Skr. 

H. ,’ll^, or ntf wheat, P. G. M. nf or »Hr, B. W, 0, 
Skr. ifhCR. 

P. ^ a kind of fish, for rtf, Skr. rtfitt. 

G. S»t? a orown. S. or P. M. gge, Skr. ff?. 

H. nfttr an auspicious time, Skr, gft(. 

P. G, fiw family, Skr. 

P. priest, Skr. grlftfr. 

H. rwtf for OTtf a son’s wife, Pr. grwf, Skr. gmg. 

H. rtUT, Pr. 55 W, Skr. l^. 

H. P. an ancestor, Skr, 5 ^. 

M, 4^go, Skr. 

H, P. from «W 0 it 3 ,ai, Pr. siuuil s iat ?, Skr. 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similw vowels 
is oftener changed to 3t than to f or 7. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instanoee 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one is transferred to an¬ 
other. Of these the M. has ^‘scorpion’, H. and P. S. 
and B. Mid 0. Qui. There are a good many more modern 
instances. 


[ Table 31: Transposition of Vowels | 

H, 3l%gl alone, Pr. 

H. ^*Rft a finger, Skr. st^#. 

H. P. iftlT death, from such a Pr. form as rtj, Skr. gjff; the T 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms ail with ai; 
G. whT. 

H, ^ slowly, from Pr. g®, Skr. ag. 

P. <1*T bitter, from Pr, ajas, Skr. aga, 

•- H> & tflrt Q* P. if, Skr. the f transferred to thesfeond 
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syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently 
noticed in the Vernaculars. 

H. Q. ^ mustache, S. P. B. O. Pr. Skr. 

H. a deer, Skr. ^irnr. 

H. %vr, B. 0. a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. the waist, Skr. 

G. to distribute food, from Skr. ql^PT. 

G. ?i%#t sister's husband, m for ^ sister, Pr. «rfofr, and ift for 

Skr. m 

B. $1^ a dart, from Skr. 5]?^*, the ^ arising from the softening 
of q*, being transferred to 

P. 5T above, Skr. 

M. a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
existing in old Marathi, and existing in H. made up 

on the analogy of the Skr. 

M. lf?qT green, from Skr. or 

M. a beak, M. ( dial.) and B. 3fNr, Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have preserved a few words. Thus ^— 

[ Table 32 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. VTSirr the 1st day of the moon's increase, Pr. Skr. 

H. has the form with short V, Mftqi. 

M. like, Pr. wiRvaff or Skr. 

M. ^PTT a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. H. P, one 

who ploughs, Pr. gTT^ait, Skr. gn%^. 

H. irfl^ deep, Pr. qfgfr, Skr. . 

G. H. ^ or Pr. fmt, SK:r. fwir. 

ACCENT IN Modern Vernaculars 

In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of accent¬ 
uation, which has produced important results. The penultima^ 
syllahle of a word is, in all our dialects, pronounced with a stress, 
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the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself out 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist I have already given instances^ in which while the 
final 3T is silent or dropped, the f or ^ of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has 3T, it also 
is pronounced long though not changed to eu. The final f or T of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus/— 

[ Table 33 • Skr. final f dropped through accent ] 

M. H. G. method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. m condition, Skr. 

M. G. H. P. misery, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. B. fbr manner, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. B. 3TRT species, caste, Skr. snfiT. 

M. H. H. G. P. fame, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. a heap, Skr. 

M. H. P. injury, annoyance, Skr. ^rqrRr. 

M. H. P. G. 5flw morality, Skr. 

H. P. ^ a poet, Skr. 

M. G. H. P. ^ a thing, Skr. 

H. P. a good man, Skr. ^nni. 

M. G. H. P. honey, Skr. Wg. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna¬ 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as or smft, &c. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular speech of the day, but it must have been in 
operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, which like 
the above, have not recently been imported, but have descended 


?p. 394ff. 
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to tha modem languages from the spoken dlaleets af aneient 
times, have also been similarly ohanged. Thus:— 

(Table 34; preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M. B.’UP. H. G. B.’fir, P. ifW, 0. hunger, P. fJfW, 

Skr.lf^n. 

M. H. P. G. sflw, B. 0. S. i9r*r tongue, Pr. I^WPT, Skr. tSisT, 

H. P. %5T, M. G. S. ^-#sn a bed, Pr. IraiT, Skr. pmni 

M. H. G. P. or jfNr, B. O. alms, Pr, 

Skr. 1%T. 

M. sfrsr, H. P. ifftf, S. sleep, Pr. Skr. |%T. 

M. H. G. P. B. O. S. trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. ^lugi, Skr. 

M. G. ffg, H. trig, S. a jaw, a grinder, Pr. fifT, Skr, 

H. P. S. G. a sign, Pr. tnratr, Skr. 

H. S. irrir, B. rrnr or«W,0. wish, longing, Pr.PR[r, Skr.SR[T. 

M. G. H. m, S. ijfl-, B. O. ’fgr dust, Pr. ’life Skr. TJlfe, 

M. H. G. 3n*r,P. wn, or 3n*R, B. aira’T, S. snfe fire, Pr. anfe or 
Rfeeft, Skr. airt. 

M. H, ^ sight, Pr. ifit, Skr. ffe. 

M. after or &er, P. t»er, H. afta, aur, or ta, G. iR, S. ^ or 
B.’aR sister, Pr. apeft, Skr. 

M. *1^, H. G. P. fft or%w, S. lift a buffalo, Pr. llft’ft« 
Skr. KfHi. 

H. P. alar, G. ipa, M. S. rsfe a side of the abdomen, Pr. 
fftar, Skr, 5 %. 

H. B. H G. ^ night, Pr. Reft, Skr. Raft. 

M. aaa, H. aha, G. ferp a fellow wife, Pr. aaaft, Skr. artf^. 

M. aner, H. aiR a mine, Pr. aanfit, Skr. aife or anfe. 

M. H. P. G. B. 0. am, S. arft night, Pr. aaft, Skr. anft. 

M. G. P. ftu, H. P. s. afe a creeping plant, Pr. k#,Skr. afe. 

H. anar, P. aiaar, M. G. atrff, S. ar^ mother-in-law, Pr, aiaf, 
Skr. ^ 
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M. a P. fihir, a lightning, Pr. Skr. 

M. H. 3^ or P. W^f Pr. Skr. fg. 

H. G. srtg, P. 3T?W, S. affl^r, B. O. 3TTftr the eye, Pr. 3in^, 
Skr. 3!%. 

M. G. B. 0. ITg, H. ir|, or P. isf or ffV, S. ff or wt, 
Pr. Skr. 

M. H. G. fnrfk, Pr. Skr. fftjfsft. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final sn*, f, 
t, 3r and 3> of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent ar. 

Final 3fr is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhrarhsa period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many oases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to ^ in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 9?, 
such as fHT or IW *hand^ ^ 'ear’, ^ ‘tooth\ ^ ‘bold', W ‘the 
Bunyan tree', See. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the 3“; as i%, €t|', <srf, &o. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus^-~ 

[ Table 35 ^ Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr. s pearl, Pr, M. G. S. P. H. itftfi. 

Skr. water, Pr. 'mSra, M. G. qroff, H. qpfV. 

Skr, a flowering bush, Pr. M. H. G. 3llfr or 

Skr. a mare, Pr. M. G. H. P. 

Skr. a garment, Pr. ffrtiw, M, G. H. 
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Skr. earth, Pr. wflair or M, Hnft, H. 

as in table 4, all ending in 

Skr. a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and Ap. M. 

iriwloSt, G. H. wft#. 

Skr. a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. 

Skr. a peasant, Pr. fif^eit, Ap. fl%^, H. S. gift. 

Skr. mftw: a barber, Pr. and Ap. sflftsffT-? or snftart-T, M. 

H. srrf. 

Skr. a scorpion, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. 

S. B. 01%®T. 

Skr. 5T: ordure, Pr. s^, M. H. G. K, 

Skr. 5*P^, Pr. M. 

Skr. JpCT a louse, Pr. H. P. G. ^ , M. 37. 

Skr. STTferr an enclosure, Pr. aitelT or silf^STT, M. G. H. nnrft, 
B. fl^l. 

Skr. iftlStCT a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. ntltw, M. G.lt^T, 

H.^. 

Skr. ff%^: a tailor, Pr. Ap. W^, H. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. Hf^araiT or IT^RIT, M. HI#, G. H. HI#, 
HI#. 

Skr. life, Pr. ##, Ap. #3, H. #. 

Skr. Hlft W H blood, Pr. G. ##, H. P. #?;. 

Skr. a leech, Pr. H#3IT, M. Hg?, H. G. H#. 

Skr. HtSHT sand, Pr. HI^, M. G. sni-, H. HT^. 

Skr. HPpr, and HPl^: as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse¬ 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to bo H it is lengthened to 3IT as in the following:— 

[ Table 36: Penultimate accented H changed to HI ] 

Skr. #3^: a horse Pr. #«#, Ap. #33, M. H. P. B. 0. #31. 

Skr. Vir^; mercury, Pr. 3IV#, Ap. «nr3, M. H. P. B. O. VW. 

Skr. HTHH^ a kind of myrobalan, Pr. eiTHH#, Ap. 3n#!3, M. 
Hie«r, H. P. 3H3HT or HIHHT. 
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Skr. hog-plum, Pr. ?, Ap. M. artwm, 

H. sMrnrr. 

Skr. belerio myrobalan, Pr. Ap. l^TT, M. %firT, 

H, P. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. Ap. H. P. 

Skr. 5^u?cp: a thorn, Pr. Ap. M. H. B. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. Ap. m^yr, M. P. Utmr, H. B. Utm. 

Skr. brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. HT^, M. P. fUoST, 

H. ^TTSTT. 

Skr. a lamp, Pr. Ap. M. f^, P. !^r^, H. 

B. fim. 

Skr. wm: a bedstead, Pr. Ap. IT^^, M. 

Skr. head, Pr. iT?«r3T, M. ( Goan., Mai., and Chit. ) m«lt; 

Pr. »Tf^3Jt, Ap. iTr^H", by a change of gender, M. H. B. RT^TT, P. ITW. 

Skr. a wristlet, Pr, ^1^, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit.). 

Skr. a worm, Pr. Ap. M. T%«T, H. P. gftlT, 

B. and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate 3T is accented, it does not become even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes here? In modern times several new modes of pronun¬ 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in band, to* lengthen 
9T into 3TT was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language. Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
9T is simply pronounced long, it becomes 3rr in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. 

Thus.— 

( Table 37; Penultimate en preserved dialectically ] 


St. M. 

Mai. Goan. 

a garment, or thin. 

vnrrs'. 

cloth. 

wmr# 

«r?Rr hereditary property. 

WHTW. 

careful preservation. 

mmn. 

garment. 

Hhnr. 

ffltr a rock. 



13 1 R. O. Sbaadarkar*! Worki, Vol. IV ]. 
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In this manner, then, the penultimate 3T in consequence of the 
accent became aiT, and the final ^ and the of the final being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

An unaccented 3T, 3Tr, or T is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpow'ers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 
not dropped. 

Thus the 3T and T in the above exainpler are combined intoeit 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and Chitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi; and we have §lCr, or 

^t^r. and !%^t. 

When 3T follows another the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light U’ in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But er or followed by 3T or arr required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a close sound if 
was interposed. Thus and in the above, became SRvri* 
and and the ^ being almost as light as the vowel f and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects 5 but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, the 
ir and ^ are combined into and so we have and 

In the Apabhrarhsa, you will remember, the masculine termi¬ 
nation i* is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
candra tells us that neuter nouns having a ^ at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, we have and wwt from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati Vivi, and Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into ^ as in the case of ifiasculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding 9r. The sit, i and 7 thus formed ar^ 
accented like the su of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and 
others, since they contain the accented penultimate. 
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Similarly, final unaccented f is not dropped after er or m, but 
is slurred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
consequence of which it sounds like the consonant and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding 3T or enr, 

[ Table 38 A: Pr. final f changed to ] 

M. Wf orircca hedge, Pr. srf ,Skr. 

M. fTf or fra; remembrance, Pr. fif , Skr. 

M. (Mai. and Chit.) mr or fra*, H. fif, S. ftf, Pr. !Tf, Skr. 

M. %oraf or q* name of a caste, Pr. %nTraT> Skr. %qraftr. 

H. sister s husband, Pr. ^rfiraf, Skr. qrPtsiYqffr. 

Sometimes the final vowel f absorbs the preceding 3T; as in 
[ Table 38 B ; Pr. final f merged in preceding 3T ] 

Q. siWt for 

M. ^Torft. 

M. for Pr. Skr. qcTTlt. 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36, with 3T for their penultimate 
vowd and ^ or any other similar syllable ending in 3? fer the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
err in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some cases, and in 3ff in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending ^ or 3Tt in Marathi and in ^ in 
Gujarati 

But these are not the only nouns with a final an* and art and 
tlf, art and ^ in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the Brajabhasa also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in art or The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 
are not composed of Ihree syllables, with ^ or another syllable like 
it preceded by an 3Tr as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 

‘a disciple*, gTT ‘a parcel’,‘a decoction*, and the adjectives 
H. sflPOT, M. ‘blue* H. ^Tsyr, M. yellow’, and past parti¬ 
ciples, H. irar ‘gone’, ‘dead*, M. &c., and the corres¬ 
ponding Gujarati, qqt and fpt, we 
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derived from the Sanskrit &o. 

Similarly such neuter nouns as M. %^ (dial. ), G.%^, M. ^ 
(dial, ), G. Whtt are derived from the Skr. and 

How then did they get their 3Tr and sft and 3lf, q and 3r ? 

A great many nouns in our languages end in 3T, which has 
now become silent; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in the nominative termination 
BTT being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to W and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elision of 
this 3Tt, we have seen, that nouns ending in ^ or such other 
syllable preceded by 3T come to have and for their 

final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got or ^ in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhrarfisa in the forms of ait or 3i and ^ or though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix % though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Panini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness,’ contempt,^ tenderness,^ the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy,^ and a species* founded on seme of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
fp^qr for Rama and for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhraihsa, which were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the VikramorvasI we have for formed from the ana¬ 
logy of but properly for 

1 PS^ini, V. 3. 85, 86; V. 4. 4. 

Z PS^ini, V. 3. 74,75. 

8 PBpini, V.3. 76,77. 

4 PBpini. V. 3.78. 

5 PS9mi,V.3.96,97. 

6 Pli^inl, V. 3. 75.87.97, 
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for for fiw?:; armwait for for qrft. 

foT g FT T^% ; for mw^ for 

for Hi^H or a s ;^yqr4t for c?Ra?;; inFfait for iriF*^; 
and many others. So also in Hemacandra's quotations from 
Apabhraihsa works, we have ^T^ra^^ for ; ftfcqawTOT for 

; ^Tsm^ra^rr for for 

for for : &o. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have au and art or arf, cf and # in our vernaculars had ^ appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to which it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with arr conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to ^ 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus ^ in Marathi expresses a * tooth ^ but ^UTT a copy of 
the animal tooth, that is, * the tooth * of such an instrument as a 
saw; ^ signifies ' union' * agreement, ’ but^TOT expresses a certain 
union, viz,, a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion; signifies ^ the elbow, * but any corner, resembl¬ 
ing that made by the elbow; ^ means ‘ a string,' generally, but 
ftrra particular string, Chat is,‘thread* used for sewing*, qr? 
denotes generally ‘ a strip, * and thence the piece of wood used for 
sitting on, but qT2T a slab of stone used for pounding spices; 
signifies ‘ a noose, ’ generally, but a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also ‘ a catch, ’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati WTO or WTO means a bamboo, as does WTO in Sindhi; 
but in Marathi WTTO means ‘ a bambu used as a rafter ’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &o. In Marathi and Hindi WTW signifies 
‘foetus' or ‘womb,' but WTOl the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
WTOandWswT also mean ‘the womb' and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then ^ was appended to a word in the Prakrits to denote 
pome additional sense and both the augmented and unaugmented 
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formg of it were in use; and these in some cases have descended 
to the rernaoulars. But in the course of time, in oonsequenoe of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the addi¬ 
tional property, to denote which the ^ was in the first instance 
afiBxed. Hence the forms without w went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa¬ 
rison was impossible. And in some oases the additional sense 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away, though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi ^ or ^ * fragments, ^ ^ or ^ ‘ circum¬ 
ference, ’ or ‘ the shoulder, * or ‘ a pair, ^ or 
9 ^ ^chafi, ' and others: but there is no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus 

[Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. W, H. P. 5nT large or great. 

M. H. P. B. a play. 

H. ^[flRT, B. IfTTr, 0. right hand. 

M. fThS, M. ( dial.) G. H. P. or B. *fr, O. 
StW a pillar. 

B. am?, H. ernr or 3rmr, P. M. ^rterr, G. 3?Wt the mango tree. 

P. H. B. W, M. iTHErr a fish. 

B. H. P. M. good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix q? was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some oases, but lost in others. 

The Original and Derivative Accents in the 
Vernaculars. 

You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
of the accent* the final err, erf, f, f, IT, t, ^ end # that we have 
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now got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a com¬ 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent which origi¬ 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit ‘ mourning,^' new,’ ^TPT^‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ( from or ) are pronounced as 

fikgr, &c., with the penultimate 3T long and the first 

vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final 3T silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the er of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in i^gierqnr, pronounced 

as aifij’kei; &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented 3TT and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following:— 

[ Table 40 : Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

Skr. ^2r^:, Pr. and the others in Table 6. 

Also gn and which without the 3TT are ^ and ^ 
(See p. 422 ), fiift, ^ and such others occurring in Table 35. 

a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 

gambling by means of dice, Skr.OT^K by a change of gender). 
blue, Skr, 
yellow, Skr. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is composed 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the 3T of that which 
Immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of 
ebove, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometimes 
dropped. The other vowels are also pronounced short. Thus ^— 
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( Table 41 • Elision of 3T through Accent. ] 

imper. 2nd inf, to learn, pronounced as 

per. sing, the origi- 
nal form of the root. 

W .5^ m/.‘toask* ... 5^. 

^. pres, part. ‘ he is 

angry *. 

. past part. 

‘touched ’ 

^fPT has similarly %e?r‘to sew' ‘he sews,' 

‘ sewn. * 




^ ‘ do, ’ pres. part, unaugmented ^fhr, augmented or 
pronounced as 

So also 3?y8^: is eriu:?!, and ^srgr^:, the penultimate ^ 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 


In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the ai of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus ‘ a cosmetic' is pronounced as ^dii, 

as inf,'to rub the body with a cosmetic,’ as 

as The Braj present participle esTN is pronounced as 

since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate; 
but the Hindi wcei is as two syllables precede the accented 
NT. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some oases. Thus Nbrrg ' cowherd, ’ and TRUST ‘ the lower 
regions,' are sometimes pronounced and written as ISTRTandTNT^; 
sodoes^^nf^ becomeewfNr. In such words as ‘produce,' 
NTTW ‘ respiration,' and OTdN ‘ a cosmetic, * from the Pr. g t qa r, 
N1Nlir, andg;5W5’N, Skr.^NrT, and it prevents the length¬ 

ening of the initial 7, as by the general rule it should be long, since 
one member of the following double consonant is dropped. The 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following:— 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels ]. 

H. southern, Pr. Skr. 

H, %IT a lamp, Pr. Skr. 

H. ^i:3Tr gambling, Pr. Skr. (by a change of gender). 

H. arorr foremost, the first part of which is ami, from Pr. aqifiT, 
Skr. anr. 

H. 3TW one's own,. anv fromPr. aw, Skr. aTTfiT. 

rP5T together,. 

H. ftrn* walked, drunk, sewn, garr touched, past parti¬ 
ciples of ^?TT, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel in such cases asavarn^to be produced,'‘to rise, ' 
‘to fly,'the last two being derived from the Prakrit TOllW 
and 


Exceptions to the above. 

But in a great many cases the accent does not affect the 
preceding close vowels. The Sanskrit words &o., the 

first syllable of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in 
the Hindi. The words ^var, aMarnr, and others 

have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
oases, such as and it is lengthened without any appar¬ 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and the other 
words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also ifWlr, auft, and 
as in Table 35, and sftwF ‘blue ', ‘yellow’, #50“, ‘learnt’, 
‘wet', ‘sweet', ijffr ‘asked', ‘dead', ffteRT ‘to learn 

‘to ask', f^* &o., while in all these oases the Marathi has short 
f and u*. Perhaps this weakening of the accent as regards , pre¬ 
vious f and ^ is due to the development of another accent In 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
be attributed the almost universal change of em* and erw to ^ and 
that we have already noticed. The W of the initial syllable# 
being accented, draws to itself the 7 or f of the following and 
14 (B. d. BluuMUfkar's Woeka yoL IV. ] 
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tu 

deprives it of its % in which oases the ir or ^ becomes f or and 
then the two form ^ and aft. 

The accent in Gujarati 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short¬ 
ening the preceding vowels as in and flTojr ‘delicate', 

‘tender', and dropping it as in ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and arnToft ‘finger* ( Skr. ), sometimes preventing their 

t sS 

being lengthened, as in 3315 , and very often preserving 
them long, as in ^ ‘full’, &c. 

The accent in Panjabi 

The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel In such cases as S'dK 
‘utterance’, Brrrar ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as ?hlT or 

‘a cake', &c. It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The Accent in Sindhi 

The Sindhi has i;aTr ‘gambling^ *a lamp,' &c., but 

has such words as ‘mourning', ‘a worm’, ‘a roll of 

, betel leaves, (Skr. ), ‘drunk*, &c. In a great many 
words such as ‘dried*,fvft ‘heard*, fNt ‘touched*, ^ ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding syllable is short; but that is due not 
to the accent on the last' syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when a 
ihember of a double is dropped. 

The Accent in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
. Hindi. Thus we have fJranr, H. ‘in the interior', ^ dry, H. 
•PTtj fiW or ‘wet’, H. ^ or ‘a worm', H. 

Wll ^oes', H, ^Hl; f%3nr ‘a nail*, H. ‘to be produced', 

“ ikiD. j It thus shortens f and 3* in the unaccented syllables like 
ifhi Maiathi 

; ■ ifhVt)riya follows the Bengali, having^, Ski knot 

" df ^ ‘shoes', ‘wet', ‘in the interior', &:C. All, 
I laliguages, however, treat the unaccented ^ In words of 

iirM O# more syUables as the Marathi and Hindi do. 
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In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in q* are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. ‘make him sew*, or 

‘make him wa6h\ the w being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final 3T is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the srf forms the conjunct 
that the 3TT looks as if emphasized just as the first 3T of and 

is. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the causal, and the preceding i and 37 Bfd 
shortened; as In ‘make him sleep*, ‘to make one sleep’, 

from the original ‘sleep’, in^R‘cause him to do', 0? 

‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the qr is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
it was when it existed. In ‘ to show, ’ for instance, the 

is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
f^^sRT. And the forms with v exist in the Braj. 

ACCENT IN Vernacular Compounds 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the ‘ft plftoe 

where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees', in which the m of aim 

is shortened, ‘a stable’, in which we have for ^rtT, 

‘harem*, the ^ of which is a shortened form of fpfr, and in 
the G. ‘half dead and the M. epii^oT ‘half a maund*. In 
the Marathi the m of the first syllable 

is short though not changed to and in ‘an arrow and 

bow*, the first word is (fh^with the f shortened. 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following 
instances 
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[ Table 43: unaccented initial vowels dropped in vernaculars ] 

Skr. sit, Pr. M. H. B. 0. 1^, G. S. . 

Skr. sat, Pr. H. P. Jter, G. %3t, S. 

Skr. erwRTT Inside, H. B. M. (dial.) 

Skr. a water-wheel, Pr. 3T?[|:5?, H. M. 

Skr. to soak, M. H. G. f^r^, B. 

Skr. in one place, Pr. H. P. e?5T, or l^r. 

Skr. above, Pr. M. 

Skr. left, Pr. H. ^ ‘what is left after eating', 

Skr. ^VTWPr a preceptor, M. qrvm, P. 

Skr. Pr. a bridegroom, H. P. jFirr. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits Wi, a 
•pumpkin' exists in Hindi, and fuur in the form of fR in M. and P. 
and of R in H. Medial ^ is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, and 
Oriya in the word iw, and others enumerated before. It is drop¬ 
ped in the G. iTRft for H. imfr (see p. 391). This elision does not 
appear to be due to accent since according to our theory it must 
fall on the ^ in some at least of the oases. The change is due to 
the process of softening, since what takes place here is the simple 
dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. 

The avoiding of the hiatus in the Veenaculabb 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. We have 
seen that 3T and f and er and ^ are combined into ^ and # in 
some of the dialects, and into <? and ^ in others.' Final 
unaccented ST and s?r are dropped when preceded by f or 7 as in 
the words given in Table No. 35, and unaccented T preceded by 
er is dropped in some of the vernaculars, as in Table No. 36, and 
combined into # or 7 in others.^ Final V is preserved or changed 
to U after sr in some oases, and combined with it to form f in 
others.^ 

Final accented w and 7 or ^ are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated; as in H. P. or for and S. P. UTF, 
andtheM. URTforf^, &o. 

I Pp. 400-406. % Bpe P. 418, 


3 P. 419. 
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Sometimes ^ or 9; is inserted in such oases after f and as 
in H. for *a lamp*, and M. H. ^ for 

The syllable SFT, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
between er and 3T, is changed to ^ in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to in the Gujarati and 

the Sindhi. This latter was the older process; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and 
irifNcr, for sp f rf ^ fir, snrf^^, &o. And in Hindi also 

we have f?* in ^ *a plum' from for Skr. «r^, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is ^ for 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change 3W to ^ or still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form cr out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination The termination 
occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as ^rnrfrTT, PPTOTT, &c., is derived from 

Pr. tWr for Skr. fFTT ‘town.' The syllablesarising from 3T and 
err, are also sometimes changed to tr as in H. or M. 

Pr, 3PWT, Skr. After enr, the q* is sometimes changed to ^ 

and q" in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance from Pr. 

Skr. ; but often STPT and remain unchanged 

as in 


[Table 44 : u,inserted to avoid Hiatus] 

H. G. ?^rqT timid, Pr. ^pnn:, Skr. 

H. G. M. qrq" a wound or blow, Pr. or qrq", Skr. 

wind, Pr. qT3T, or qw, Skr. qm. 

M. qR the foot, Pr. or qR, Skr. qR. 

M. H. G. qR a king, Pr. qrarr or qRT, Skr. qRrr. 

H. qqr gone, G. qqt, Pr. or qqafr, Skr. ncR:. 

G. %qToyt the cold season, S. fqRT^t, Pr. qft3T3Tr( qr Skr. 


J P. 403, 
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Sometimes the interposed ^ is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels ^ and err, or err and er, and in rare cases, er and 
combine and form err as in:— 

[ Table 45 A : The interposed ^ dropped ] 

B. qr, and:B. Q-. ^ for and ^ in the above. 

M. w of emOT, Pr. eTr3T3T, Skr, armw. 

M. 5^^ a potter, Pr. fWTenr, Skr. and generally, the 

termination ^ as in ‘a goldsmith* and others, also M. 

etwR for eiwn:. 

M, 3T!T a Boa constrictor, Pr. 3T3Taw, Skr. 3T3T^. 

Gr. WT5 a promise, Pr. Skr. 

H. TOW, M. TOW a bridal procession, Skr. TOTTWT. > 

In some cases is inserted instead of o: to prevent the hiatus, 
as in 

[ Table 45 B : s; inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. WW for TT3T *a king*. 

H. ^ for vnr ‘the foot'. 

M. WTW in WTW# for ^T3T in ^IWT; cjiiTO for Pr. Skr. 

in for Pr. from Skr. ; and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find for Skr. 

‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi and wtT has been 
mentioned above. 

A medial ^ is dropped after f, ^ or W short or long, as in r— 

[ Table 45 C •• Medial 3? dropped after or w ] 

M. ^ for Pr. ‘husband’s brother*. 

G. H. ‘yellow ’ for Pr. Skr. 

M. stale,' H.’5Efiwr‘ damp,^‘ cool, ’Pr. Skr. s5lWWf»H. 

M. lor ‘ a throe,* Pr.^amr, Skr. %tot;M. ^ or ^ ‘twins,* 
Pr. or 1FW3T, Skr. or Sometimes with the 

previous f, it forms cr; that is, a vowel, partaking of the character 
of both, is substituted for them; as in.— 
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[ Table 45 D •• medial ar changed to ] 

S. * a fetter,’ Pr. Skr. 

H. P. or>(^ ‘ near, ’ Pr. Skr. 1%^. 

M. ‘ the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. fifffoiw, 
Skr. the f being softened to at. 

‘a fan,’ Pr.f^aiotar, Skr. 

has the form also, in which case 3T is simply dropped 
and the yowel rendered long as in the M, sfhr. 

The long STT is preserved and changes the preceding !■ to fir 
or ^ as in the H. or ^ ‘ jackal' for Pr. Skr. 

iTTf ‘ marriage, ’ for Pr. , Skr. , &c. 

Consonantal Changes in the Vernaculars. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel ^ is often softened to f. In the Prakrits, oinT?r ‘ a fan * 
becomes which is preserved in the H. and ^rtTR is 
changed to This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got and T^srif ‘ to congeal ’ 

from the verb in which ^ri is softened to f. From ST5R, or 

rather such a word as we have by a similar softening M. 

flbrorr, H. firH^r, G, S. More modern instances are:— 

[ Table 46 : Pra. ^ changed to Verna, f ] 

H. P. wrf, P. ^Tojrt, Pr. M, a pencil, probe, 

Skr. mm . 

B. ^ a dart, Skr. the ?r, being changed to IT, is transferred 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. a bri4al procession, Skr. STRurwr. 

H. inf shadow, P. Skr. OTO’. 

H. P. ffrftfT passed, Skr. ajStN, 

H. P. fihlT pain, Skr. s?nrT; business, performance, Skr 

WHIT. 

H. P. welfare, Skr. l%ff3TT learning, Skr. 

P. <nfbf faith, belief, Skr. mm. 
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H. visible, Skr. STc^. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit w contained in a 
conjunct into f+3T, or sometimes into f simply, while the Hindi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of this process. The change of 

or 3PTr to q", formerly noticed, is also due to this softening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, ^is dissolved into 3"in g#for Skr, Siff for 

5 for 1 ^, 5 ^ for &c. In Hindi we havegtT in the sense 
of ‘ a slight resemblance,’ a remote sound of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of or ^ in that language, and of or in Marathi. 
From ^ H. has ^ ‘ to sleep,' P. #,G.^,and B. and O. ^ or gf. 
5 occurs in the forms of ^ or ^ when the word stands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. |rrr, B. ^JTT, M. ^ott, &c., for Pf. 
Skr.T%inr' two-fold,’ and by a further dissolution becomes the 
P. 3 ^ *togo,’H. P. gtff, G. ay?T * instantly, pr. part., M. ?|# 
* at present 

More modern instances are.— 

[ Table 47: ^changed to F or eit ] 

H. P. qflRr to serve food, .Skr. 

H. P. M. ’TIT# a neighbour, 

H. a towel, arfW. 

H. son's wife, Pr liWg, Skr. 

H. P. Pr. 5iueft#3T, Skr. 

The «r and ^ to which ^ and *r are softened are similarly 
changed to ^ or #■. 

H. P. sisters’s husband, Pr. Skr# 

H. P. name of a month, Pr. Sk. 

H. P. G. ^-[sTT-oTT-t ] to lose, Pr. Skr. 

H. P. B. 5 to touch, Pr. or 5 ^, Skr, gv. 

H. 3JRbl!TT unexpected, Pr. 3Hiir#W-[eT], Skr. 

H. sftm, P. G. invitation, A. P. or 

Skr. H. has also. 

H. the full-moon day, Ap. ifSiTfr. Skr. 
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H. ^ {oiwitt) face to face, Ap. Skr. 

>M. to entrust, Ap. Skr. ^nrq'. 

It will be seen that the ^ or 3“ to which is softened often 
prevails orer the preceding and following vowels, as in the words 
and . 

Thie change of 3T^ to sft", formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final 3T of consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
^to But in the above instances the change of ^ to sit or ^ is 
due to a weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
^ requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
•itxjal'position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
viz. ait, ds due to assimilation. The Hindi afr and the corres¬ 
ponding Gujarati therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 

but the sit in the above instances is, since it is not a substi¬ 
tute for 3Tt and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern instances r- 
[ Table 48 : ohanged to ^ ]. 

H: P. God, Skr. 

M. H. P. or ^ a musical note, Skr. 

H: P. ®vnrT nature, Skr. Rnrr^. 

P. master, Skr. wrfir. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of ^ to the sonant Of these 
for Skr. occurs in the vernaculars.’ With these 

exceptions the initial as; remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit. words 
e^nd again in the course of their history, have changed them 

as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 

- --- -- —- ■- - -- 

l0eeXaUe22. 

f IL G. B]uaidarkar*s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws which 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 
did not receive more words with a softened from the Prakrits, 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus *•— 

[ Table 49: Medial e? softened to w ] 

M. ^nToerr, P. ’OTn, or H. ^nrsr or wmy G. wrsSt all 
or whole, Skr. or . 

M. warr, H. P. G. S. B. 0. OT, Skr. ^ or 
a crane. 

M. H. P. G. qT*T 3 ; or STT?, S. snrf visible, manifest, Skr. TO7. 

H. P. G. B. S. a crow, Skr. H. has or <^*(1 

from Pr. WT with the suffix i. e., 3?t, M. of also. 

H. ?ffn, S. or people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P, S. greens, culinary herbs, Skr. The others 

have 5 TO. 

H. P. wr, G. or S. B. an auspicious 
omen, Skr M. S. has also from the Pr. 

H. P, S. ^Vly grief, Skr, The others have ^ft^. 

H. P. crooked, Pr. Skr. The others have 
or wNp. 

P. passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. The 

others have 

P. ^nff^ contraction, bashfulness, Skr. H. or 

ir§w, M. 

^is softened to the sonant 3!:,as in the following:-^ 

( Table 50: softened to 3!;, ]. 

H. a needle, Skr. ; also * a tailor ’ from Skr. 

H. G. * 0 f-or ^-[ srr and i 1 to be suggested, Skr. 

H. a key, Skr. fftWT. 

P. 8 . ^ five, Skr. ^ 5^5 P, itift a small bedstead, Sm. 

There are not many instances of this process. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial 7 tol'f when preceded b]t • 
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Towel; and the vernaoulars have preserved the words so changed 
For instance j— 

[ Table 51: Medial ^ softened to ^ ]. 

Skr. a jar, M. H. w, G. S. H. P. W- 
Skr. ^ to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G, W* 
H. P. ^-[wr]. 

Skr. a measure of time, M. G. S. 0. B. H. P. 

Skr. a horse, M. O. B. G. S. H. P. 

Skr. TO a bank, M. TO, 0. TOT, S. TOt in an altered sense. 

Skr. a door, M. H. G. ^ITO. 

Skr. bitter, M. esf, G. TOt, H. qsfvr, S. 

Skr. ^ waist, M. TO", G. 

Skr. TOTOC a bracelet, M. 5^, H. O. toT, G. 

Skr, or euTO^to cry, M. TO in TO^ or 3TTTOW, G. S. TO-[ ]. 
Skr. a garment, M. G. H. P. ^TT^T, S. B. 0. 

Skr. to: the Banyan tree, M. G. TO, H. P. TO» S. 

Skr. in to snap, ^ in M. cit^, G. ffrei, H. P.^t^, 

S. 

Skr. TOlrar in TOfroi?? to break, qft?" in M. 'kTOot. 

Skr, or a crown, H. P. B. 0. JTTO. 

Skr. fTO a kind of tree, M. 

Skr. a kind of cucumber, M. TOTot , H. »TTTO, G. qTTOT. 

Skr. a worm, M. T^WT, G. H. #wr. 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from an 
original c![ has been softened in the Prakrits to ^ have been 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some of these *•— 

[ Table 52 : ?; (from original ei;) softened to 1 

TO for Pr. Skr. STI^, in such words as H. G. Tit# a neigh¬ 
bour, M. T##’, Skr. 

M. TiVTO, Skr. echo. 

M. TO%, Skr. srfiNrnr cold, catarrh. 

M.^TOOTIT* reflection. 

TiTTOT proof, 
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G. ^kr. a penthouse. 

G. Skr. srf^rerRT echo or resonance. 

or and as in Table 29; M. forward, so forth, 
Pr. Skr. snffir. 

<nr of M. G. q^, H. to fall, Pr. q^, Skr. q^. 

M. wt a corpse, from Pr. vtw^, Skr. 

to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. Tf^jqTrT, 

Of the change of ^ to q; there are some instances in the 
SaurasenI, and corresponding to these, we have a few in. the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus •— 

[ Table 53 : n; softened to T. ] 

P. ‘living', Saur. pres. part, Skr. 

qr of the present participle of roots, as masc. ‘ doing ', 
masc. ‘saying ’ &o. A modern instance is fniThr for the 
Sanskrit ^n%. 

.The Sindhi preserves the Sauraseni present participial affibc 

or sometimes changed to throughout, as in ‘moving’, 
‘doing', ‘being', &c. The same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sanskrit ^TT^fT. 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the Sauraseni past 
passive participle in ^ as in ‘eaten', ‘drunk’,' #5 ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has ^ for Skr. ^ ‘belly', and Gujarati 

The labial surd qjs, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to 8 (;. The ^ is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some cases still further to ^ as already shown 
(p, 433 ), and drops it in a great many more oases, acoordiiig to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes It sometimes to The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus 

[ Table 54 : q:^softened to ^or ^ or ^ 1 

Skr. ^ a well, Pr. G. H. OTin ITWlfr, 8 . fif, 

P. 1T3* in iTTTiV. 

Skr. qfq^- a well, Pr. G. H. S. foJr 
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Skr. JJW to rwkcli, attain, Pr. 'Tiar, M. 'mr (in qwit L,G. 

EL 'n-[iff ], S. ?if-[ V ]. B. <rnflt-[ ^ ]. 

Skr. nwni to send, Pr. «j?nr, M. qm-[ 9t ], old H. WT-[ ], H. 
'W-C ilT ], S. «W-[ <51 

Sk«.4R to tonob,! Pr. <%* orf^ M. ifej, H. P. wAo.1, 

0. s. ] oj-H-t «t]. 

Skr. BN. to -heafe^ Pr. BW^ M- G. H, BW-t 8. BBT X 

Skr. Bll^ a barber, Pr. BtAn or eflfftit, Mi »Bnit,i0.iBI#i HuSi. 

,’^v 

Skr. ntW-i^ a cowherd, Pr. rfTOBr-^N, M. Bf.;G 
G. H. BNt#, NT?r ( = ), *B 1 #, S. inn. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. H. S. Vf, M^IPTIN. 

Skr- a fellowfwife, Pr. BW#, M. BBB, H. Bhr. 

SkKiBrrBt aamsi of .ib« snitti month, Pr-. BtBNmM- BNBIs 
BT^, S. wtr. 

Tba, lingual surd aspirate B. ia, it will W remembeMidt nhaamsd 
in the Prakrits to B, and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the fc^Owing :— 

[ Table'55 : ^ changed to g ] 

Skr. W to read, Pr. w, M. H. P. S. tTinBB^Hrr-qi. InR.nndP., 
however, the pronunciation of V is somewhat' different from what 
it is in.M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct^. 

Skr. sftjB a stool, Pr.iflBN, H. ifi»r. 

Skr. BhtBT a series (of generations), Pr. dh9ntT«Bi MtsMt, 
G.*«#t. 

Skr. BB or Bf^ a small temple, Pr. BB, H. P. B^, old M. BY. 
Skr. Pr. YtYT, H; YIY, M. G. YW. 

Similarly we have H. ^YBT ‘ to roll ’ from Skr. SY* Bi tiie word 
YIYT, the fr does not represent ^ but ff, to which that Stor. coa^iiet 
must by the general rules bc reduced in FjfBbltK 0|M of 
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tlie two ^ is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengtheied 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining ^ is softened to There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus:— 

[ Table 56 : ^ changed to^ ]. 

%g of M. S. of H. of B. ^ ‘to surround ’ 

from Skr. through Pr. The Gujarati, however, has iftet. 

zre of M. G. H. W of S B. ztz ‘to draw 
out, ’ from Pr. !F5, Skr. 

e5¥ of H. to mourn, from Pr. Skr. Z- Even here the 
Gujarati has 

H. Wt¥, M. G. S. white leprosy, from Skr. through 
Pr. 

The arising from the Sanskrit ^ is also similarly changed 
to %. M. WlUT, H. &c., from the Skr. as in Table 2&. 

M. esv^ to boil, decoction, ^ curry, a cauldron, 

G. %ilt, rnity & 0 ., H. esft, &c., all from the Skr. root 15^. 

We have noticed the change of ^ to y and and of to in 
the Prakrits. Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
Z and have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
•specially the Hindi. • 

[ Table 57 *• Z changed to ^ ] 

Skr. WfT*T a tank, Pr. TOi’ST, M. G. ?To5TV, M. H. TOTV, S.iB.TOnr. 

Skr. frftw pomegranate Pr. ^rf^, M. G. H, B. 

Skr. ZW molasses, Pr. . . 

Skr. ^ of to torment, to twist, Pr. M. ftolTof, G.qte^, 

H. %3fr, &c. 

^ ^e numerals with their ^ changed in the Prakrits to !;through 

iptenpediate f have come down to the vernaculars 
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f Table 58: ^ of Skr. Numerals obanged to C, ] 


Skr. Pr. H. P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

B. 

•Mitif uni or qrnr j 


SRUR 

'TUR 

quR 

Wnff ^RT STRf 

mr 

qpR 

m 

fR 

^ 



?hr 

ft? 





whc 

q5w^ qtniRg q?n? ^ ^-qut 




q^ 

qtd^i 

^ftarr 


qt^^ 


^TrRf UWf W<TRf 

WcRT 

WWf 



3TSRf 3T3Rf 373Rt 3T^ 


WR 

313? 

3n3R 


The other Prakrit words and in which the of the 
Sanskrit and is changed to ^ are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of tT^ToTT and Similarly and sftiTTT with 

the ?^so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.* 

The following are later instances 

[ Table 59 : ^ and changed to W ] 

B. G. Skr. lap. 

B. 551, Skr. lock of hair. 

H. HTT for Pr. W9T, Skr. ’fTO a corpse. 

H. Pr. q it^Ta rr, Skr. 

H. or %RT, Skr. mocking. 

G. WTSSt, from Skr. qTT to resist. 

G. qrRJi from Skr. to tide over. 

H. from Skr, to amuse one’s self. 

8. or ^ fetters, from Skr. 

H. P.^, Pr. R3i5r, Skr. near. 

Though the change of sr to ?;doe8 not involve softenlngj but, 
must be considered to be due to a predilection for thd sound,' it 
would be convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance 
of this change given by Hemacandra as existing in the Mahftristrl, 


}See F.406 and Table 22. 
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Tht P h m s l wi t f '^ ^^ii'naeidars 

but ther« ■res;«M«t>maj^ 4n tiM T«mftculu»,8etb«tthis appears 
to b0 ft peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Sindhi 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
•»mplos,"the rest presenting! but a fewstray ones. Sometimes 
both the forms with ^ and r are In use, especially in the Hindi. 

[ Table 60 = ^ changed to l^in Vernaculars ] 
flkr. Pr. M. large, great. 

H. G. jNt, M. G. S. Skr. a plough, or anchor, 

H. ^ or Skr. a morsel; ^ or Skr. dust; 
ftW, Skr.‘^^9<^, a jackal Bkr. to praise; 

Skr. if^ a apoilt «hild; Bkr.illP^aji^ain; 

Skr. vRTO ( caws, of ) to burn; (Braj) for Skr. 

dark. 

Skr. datkiiWk, Skr. fttW- a certain tree; 

Str/irm to light or &kr. ’to m^t; 

a plough, )&c. 

G. ‘Skr. 3Tjrt&2PT a high mansion; M. %wft or 

Skr. 1^1911^ the silk-cotton tree. 

[ INTERCHANGEABLENESB OF AIJD ^ ] 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of% f and are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some ol the verna- 
oulara In Hindi, the oaukal of rocrts ehding in a vowel is 
formed by inserting ^ between It «nd theMiermination which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit ew ipreaerved in< the Braj and 
other dialects; as caus. of * to drink, * ftRJHI of^r ‘ to^at, ’ 
f^9RT of ^ ' to give,' of vft * to wash &o. In Gujarati we 
have for sj^as ffVR!! * to cause to eat, ^ ^ to cause to give,' 

' ’ffTf f, ^ ‘ to cause to bathe, * ‘walsh ’ &c. Somirtitnes instead of 
If, ^ is optionally used as in‘to^ause to eat, 

' to threaten, * &;c. But in Sindhi always xeiMiesents the Hindi 
It and the Gujarati If, as in ' to cause to give, ’ ^yatruv * to 

Muse to wash,' %frUS * to cause to sit. ’ 

. WJmttheDri^^ lorms^ whiehis mcverp^i- 

«Uii|iiMi#»n thetUkand t'to which it was afiMwards i^uged, will 
tw iMildered In the neit lecture, 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of cC into in 
which ^ is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus 

[ Table 61: Skr. ^ initial changed to ^in vernaculars] 

Skr. a certain tree, Pr. or f^wr, M. 

M. to bow, Skr. JfTR; butter, Skr. } H. to 

return, Skr. Pr. ; G. blue, Skr. sfter; P. a cocoa- 
nut, Skr. H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[Table 62 : Skr. initial changed to ? in vernaculars] 

M. G. tftiTT a plough or anchor, P. or 

M. S. Pr. firarrcJ or WiT^, Skr. forehead. 

The H. ^ salt, Skr. cITVnr, is a later instance. 

The sibilant whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
ai;,or![, is in a few cases changed to f,in the Prakrits. For 
*a day* we have f%«nr or for ^rncpir *a stone^ and for VWt 
*ten’ These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word ^ at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has *a day* and 
with the suffix P. fit? and %rFr, and S. ftf and ftfTgt; and 8. 
Vftg *a stone*. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following 

[ Table 63: K, siLor f changed to V in Ycmaculan ] 

B. If or fft chaff, Skr. M. 

S. ft} lotus-stalk, Skr. ft^, M. ftft. 

8. ifft a buffalo, Skr. nr(W>, M. 4^. 

S. %ro to sit, Skr. OTftw, G.%^ 

S. trust, Skr. 

P. ftf, 8. ftf twenty, Skr. flNr-[ ft ], M. 4Nr. 

P. ftf or ft^, & ftf or ft}[ poison, Skr. ftw, M. ftw. 

P. «|fr, a«|<r, Skr. laiFC, M. 9IW fatherHin-^ 

U C B. O. Bheadeite^ WeriB^ y oL ly. 1 
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P. thirst, Skr. 

P. qrrp or S. or q^rtr a snare, noose, Skr. qT5r, M. 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce ^as 5 , as in fiTH^ for ‘to understand*, ITf for 

‘a year', fT^ for^TT^ ‘true', &c., but the forms with are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to g as in 

G. ‘he will do'. 

The change of Pf to # seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhram^a. 

[ Table 64 : Skr. W changed to 

Skr. nm name, M. sTO, H. fusit, old H. also JTnr, P. srtt, S. 
^ also 5TO and 

Skr. a tying rope, M. P. H. ^ in 

Skr. irm a village, M. H. nk, H. also 5 S. nk, *TO. 

Skr. wm to turn round, M. P. ’Ikr, S. ; from the 
same root, M. H. >kT, S. 

§kf. wr, M. ?w9r, H. 

Skr. WHW to bow down, M. 

Skr. to rinse the mouth, M. 3rt^nrit, H. also 

Skr. karw rest, M. S. 

Bht. WTO dark-complexioned, M. ^ ka r, H. P. 

and TOTO. a 

Skr. son-in-law, M. wkf, but H. smrf, P. TOTf orTOTf. 

Bkr. TOTO rising, M. 3TO#, but P. Tnnmr. 

Skr. TOITO a kind of myrobalans, M. P. adwat, H. P. iUTOT, 
P. 3«TOT also, S. aik^t. 

Skr. wnRRT a chief, M. H. mtft. 

Skr. n. a sort of fly-brush, M. sJrfr, H. P. ^rk, S. TOir. 

Skr. TOa a lotus, H. P. TOw, M. TOa, S. 

Skr. TOW oowa spending, waiting, H. *kTWT,P. WiTTOi, 8. dfin, 
but M. TOWdt. 
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8kr. TOT a bee, H. TOn or R ^ or S. 

Skr. «nw fifth, M. qfw, H. qfrrot, R &o., and other 
ordinals. 

Skr. delicate, tender, M. #To8T. 

Skr. 3TOT eating, M. H. $RR, P.'^TOT. 

Skr. mud, H. G. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the ^ of this ^ in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to 3“ in good many 
instances; while the Gujarati changes it back again to % Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms J— 


( Table 65 : # (Skr. ^ ) changed to in Gujarati ] 


•TO name. a fly-brush 

«TO a village. a lotus. 


TO^ to turn round, TOft giddiness, TOTt a bee. 


corresponding to M. 
TOWi wasting. 

(trort rest. 

TiTTOt a dark-complexioned. 
TOTf son-in-law. 


vtrot, &o,, fifth, 

seventh, &o. 

delicate, tender. 
TOf eating. 

3TO35T myrobalans. 


The reason why I consider this as a change of 4 back to ^ and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit Is that 
the Gujarati changes to in other cases where there is no 
question as to the w^( or q,) being the original sound. Thus i— 


f Table 66 : ^or changed to ^ in Gujarati ] 

G. TOnr a door, H. (5i«d€, M. Pr. TOg", Skr. TOT?. 
G. 1%nr blackwood, M. t^TOT, Pr. i%TOr, Skr. 

G. TO? to attain, M. qrrtt, Pr. TO, Skr. TO. 

G. TO in i(tlTO running, Skr. WT?^. 
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Where in Marathi we have % or the Gujarati has in some 
oases % as in G. * a blow, ' M. pSt, G. 3TO ‘ a place of resi¬ 
dence *, M. aier, derived in some way from Skr. 

There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too 
[ Table 66 A: E for a:, ] 

S. P. B. corresponding to M. H. 

Pr. fihwrRr, Skr. ‘ solicitation ’; B. Pr. Skr. SJapr 

* a tortoise '; H. , Skr. ‘ a fisherman '; old M. EIW, G. aflcf, 

Skr. Wtfd' news B. pr, ], Skr. sits^ ‘ to wipe away 

This phenomenon of the change of a:.to E the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Piakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved EiTOt * & dream,’ 
the Prakrit form being 1%!^ or aud some of the others, 

* kind of tree ’• This last is STP? in Sanskrit; but probably there 
was an intermediate form 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus •— 

[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 


M. learn. 

Pr. (tro’, 

H. 

M. beggary, 

Pr. 

H. S. 

M. to dry, 

Pr. 

, H. qjHSIT, S. 

M. hunger, 

Pr. fsm, 

H. s. f«r. 

M. pfr hand. 

Pr. f?«r. 


M. pft elephant, 

Pr. 

H. 5nfr. 

G. afraid, 

Pr. or M. »n5!T. 

G, Wflf greatness, 

Pr. 

H. wi#. 

G. mntto spoil. 

Pr. 

M. Aw#. 

B. gl?? a book, 

Pr. "WfiiniT, 


B. vl* to learn, 

Pr. <W, 

H.M., &0. 

B. ^TTC to grow, 

Pr.«lf, 

M. H. 

B. Ie to surround, 

Pr 


B. stone, 

Pr. iifSaT, 

M. 'HW, H. or 

B. back, 

Pr. or «ig, 

H. M. <TO. 

B. wish, 

Pr,^, 

S. P, ^mr. 
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B. 5^ (in 5^) to dry, Pr. 5^ or 9i», H. 

B. (in ) to take out, Pr. H. M. &a 

B. 5fT a pond, Pr. 

And in such forms as ‘ worn ’ from Pr. ^ftfniT, STTII^ ‘ for 
bathing ' from Pr, »fr, or ?r?T and yTf?T ‘to the right hand,* Pr. 
the aspirate ^ is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi< 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi diw and.pr. The aspirates are preserved when occur¬ 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit W invariably to 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus j— 

[ Table 68 : Skr. or Prk. reduced to ^ in Marathi ] 

Skr. fg sugarcane, Pr. M. The H. has iw or 

Skr. fish, Pr. HW, H. iTTST, M. irrm. 

Skr. WcW a calf, Pr. H. w, M. STTF in 

Skr. a knife, Pr. H. M. sft. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. in%3ir, H..ITT#, M. 

Skr. ^ to ask, Pr. 5 ^, H. M. 5 ^. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. H. M. 

Skr. fT^ a’side of the abdomen, Pr. M. The H. has 

Skr. ^ & field, Pr. M. But H. has 

Skr. fq.to touch, Pr. H. M. Tfhr-for]. 

Skr. wn shade, Pr.'.i^, H. M. 

Skr. fS^i'a bunch, Pr. H. mm, M. liNr. 

Skr. mw lap. Pr.'3T?sgrf, M. 

Skr. OTT# a she-goat, Pr. or H. %fr, M. Irafir. 

Skr. ^fhir worn"out, wasted, Pr. M. 

Skr. ^ a festival, Pr. M. 
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According to a general rule in Marathi, H^is changed to ^ 
when followed by the palatal vowel f or tr- This change of i![^to ^ 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 
W, 7, 7, IT, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all cases 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by or 
The Sanskrit therefore becoming the dento-palatal 7 passes 
into 7. which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are for and for 3r^73it. 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhe¬ 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial which is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 : Uninitial % dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. ] 

B. H. %r, S. lamp, Pr. Skr. M. %r. 

H. 5nrr, S. snft new, Pr. srnrr, M. im. 

H. iff, S. iftr life, Pr. Skr. , M. sftv. 

H. S. JTtf, B. srnft a barber, Pr.^m^W orSOTf^, Skr. sfnft. 

H. S. a tortoise, Pr. Skr, M. TlfW. 

H. f-[57], S. ], B. ^Tlwrs.) to touch, Pr. fSvorJV, 
Skr. fV, 

H. ^rT-[5TT], S. Pr. qrv, Skr. im, M. vnr-[ot]. 

H, fwr, 8. fft for B. fUT a well, Pr. fveit, Skr. 

G.fit. 

H. B. #TOT a cowherd, Pr. Skr. iflTOW, 

M. 

H. wnf = S. %TT marriage, Skr. ftmf. 

H. TOr'[5fT], S. q^-[7], B. TOlf-W to send, Pr. qgiv, Skr. mm ,. 

M. TO^r. 

H. !Tr-[s!T], S. grf-[7] to heat, Pr. mv, Skr. HR, M. 
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H. fsnr, B. irm door, Pr. fW or jm, Skr. 

B. If two,Pr. 5^, Skr. 

B. W nine, Skr. sR, M. w, H. 

B. moss, Skr. InTO, H. 

The f OF THE Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

This elision of f; appears also in the Hindi causal forms such 
as TORT, ^o3HT, in which the an only of the Prakrit or Ma¬ 
rathi termination aiR or aR is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and iA old books, sometimes 
in the form of aft. 

The Sindhi causal termination is anf as in ^TTf^ ‘ to cause to 
do, ’ iRTfiS ‘ to cause to increase. ’ The f here as well as in some 
of the Sindhi words given above represents the n which accord¬ 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped f, and is, 
as shown before, changed to q" in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this tr. The termination a?Tf 
appears sometimes in its more original form of anaiT as in WTHTO 
* to cause to take. ' 

The Bengali too forms its causal by adding anf as in 
‘ is causing to be held ', but the f here^seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive form the verbs take, as in 
* is holding so that the f is here dropped and the vowel 
31 combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan fjs very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
3R, as in * cause to do, ' which corresponds to the Sindhi 

[ Table 69 A •* e; of ^ dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are instances also in which the resulting from H is 
elided ^— 

H. * a boy, ’ ‘ a prince, ^ Pr. iSgJR, Skr. ; wrf ’ left-hand- 
side, Pr. fmsT, Skr. fTIPf; ‘ smoke, ’ Pr. OT3T, Skr. mw j SWRT 
‘ to rinse the mouth, ’ Pr. Skr. STRnr ; fibtfsrT or %?RT ‘ to mock, ' 
Skr. ftw ; fI * ground, ^ Skr. 
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There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the 
Oriya Wf for ^ * left, ^ Gujarati ^ = >8#, S. , Skr. and 
the Marathi and the termination f of the locative, which is 
to be traced to the Pr. Skr. In all these instances we 

may regard ^ as directly elided, and not the w resulting from it. 
Hemaoandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the 1[. Thus 

[ Table 70 •• Vernacular s:.for Skr. er ] 

Skr. m face, Pr. gf, H. WS, 8. gf, G. writ; M. P. g^ 
( with the suffix T ) in front, H. gtf?T; H. gffr, G. M. 

(with the suffix T) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. TO nail, Pr. g^, H. gf, S. gf, P. g^* 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. H. or %fTr, S. 

P.ftiTO. 

Skr. gfjft a female companion, Pr# g#r, G. H. S. P. 

M. B. O. gf. 

Skr. to write, Pr. M. 

Skr. a lock of hair or f^ngf^TOT, Pr. I%efvg3g, M. ^nfr. 

Skr. ggrgr agreeable, Pr. ggsg:, H. 

Skr. hunt, Pr. (?), H. 

[ Table 71 • Verna. iS^^for Skr.g J 

Skr. iN rain, Pr. irF, G. H. Jtf, S. 

Skr. ^^Tg^to praise, Pr. TOlf, H. TOf-(gT). 

Skr. mggg a guest, Pr. M. FTgeiT, H. VTggT. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word wr, 
some of which at least are modern, as-— 

H. house of a woman's family of birth, Pr. gTfgf or gTffT, 
Skr. grffigf. 

H. ^hff, G. a woman's father’s house, Pr. fgfgr or 
Skr. . 

M. mtr, G. wSt^ a woman's mother’s house, Pr. WrW or UtlfT, 
Skr.HTil^f. 
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a M. ipm, H. '’5?nTT a cellar. Skr. 

G. ^15^, M. H. an idol-chamber, Skr.. 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr. Vi ] 

Skr. 5TO a lord, Pr. 5nf, old M. & H. 

Skr. a pair, Pr. ftpr, M. Rfm. 

Skr. wa to churn, Pr. , H. »Tf-[5Tr]. 

Skr. a churning vessel, Pr. JTffBreTT, H. fSTflift. 

Skr. a traveller, Pr. M. G, q^. 

Skr. flattened rice, Pr. (?), M. qt%. S.q^. 

Skr. broad, Pr. Ap. ^ ], G. qr^^. 

Skr. ^ to tell, Pr. H. G. S. P. B. O. fTT-t-qj, &c. ]. 

Skr. c^v i y r TO or a story, Pr. ^ot 3T or tPfTforsqr, H. 

M. G. S. R^is r ufl , B. 

[ Table 73 ? Vernacular i? for Skr. V ] 

Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. O. G. 

Skr. curds, Pr. H. M. G. P. 0. S. frit. 

Skr. ^ honey, Pr. iTf, O. B. 5fff, M. 

Skr. honest, good, Pr. H. ^5-^, M. 

Skr. a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. qf, O. tTf or^t. 
Skr. dressing, Pr. q^, H. q%-[frT], G. S. 

P. q^-[qrr] by the consonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74: Vernacular f for Skr. V ] 

Skr. SHTT or snTT?T light, dawn, Pr. qfr, qfnq, qfT^, H. qf or qtf, 
G. qt^"* M. q^TH’. The S. must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions fq and ^ we have H. !%R morning, 
S. OTR light, &o. 

Skr. qpT to become, to adorn, Pr. gq, H. ^-[qr], S. 

Skr. prosperity, good fortune, Pr.H. fTTfrq or^fHT. 

Similarly, H. ‘ recognize ’ is from Skr, mqf^STRT, the 

consonants interchanging places ; G. or qr^ * dear * from 

Star, q^^ ; %I# * easy ^ from to* distribute or ’ divide’ 

fromt^qsgr, &o. 

f»7 ( B. a. Bhead«rtar*8 Workm Vol. IV. ] 
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The oxistenoe of many such words as M. H. P. * injury, • 
H. P. wr3( ‘ a good man, ' M. G. H. P. PTsr ‘ honey H. G. ^ 
‘ to write, ' M. G. H. 51^ ‘ nail,' S. ‘ in the morning * shows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtime 
ceased to have recourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. ‘ dawn, ’ H. G. ' middle ’ from JTT^ 
and ITW, and some of the compounds of UT noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi¬ 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest. 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro¬ 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu¬ 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following i— 

[ Table 75: Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. &c. as in table 8. 

Skr. to fall, Pr. M. G. H. 

Skr. to bite, Pr. TO, M. H. P. G. TO-I^-sTT-oTT-t]. From this 
H. E. G. ¥f^, 0. TOTO a mosquito, Skr. TO. 
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Skr. ^ to stick, Pr. ^ ( past part.), M. G. ^[St4]. 

Skr. ^ to decay, Pr. M. H. G. 

Skr. a swing, Pr. H. masc. From this are de¬ 
rived M. f^, H. G. to swing, M. nap, G.StoCT 

nodding, M. G. H. P. O. a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. ^ a stick, Pr. H. ^ or P. G. M. (dial.) 
iWt, H. G. M. has and ^i^T, 

Skr. ^ to burn, Pr. H. ^rf»n to be spiteful, malicious, 
H. P. ST? malice. 

Skr. (%T%y, Pr. M. &c., as in Table 29. 

Skr. cfwr hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. M. 

Skr. longing, Pr. M. ^5T5JT. 

There are many later instances of this change •— 

[ Table 76 : The same as No. 75 : Later Instances ] 

M. S. 3f!OT-[^-n|], H. 2fr5RT, B. 0. gr fS m to stretch, Skr. W. 

M. ^OT, G. a mark on the forehead, Skr. 

H. M. G. flWir, S. a small mark on the forehead, 

a spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. ?C5y, H. 31# a kind of cymbal, from Skr. ?TT<5r measured 
or beaten time. M. 3'rarr, G. 314 mouth, Skr. 

H. P. ^5r-«T5JT-OT#, S. G. ^rr#, B. O. M. iTfsft 

a branch or bough, Skr. 

M. dec. as in p. 440. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati have the 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77: the same as Ha 76 ] 

8, iit satisfied, Skr. SVr-[<a:]. 

S. ^ crooked, H. P. SfT, M. iNPT, M. [ dial ] fit#, Skr. fitiftf. 

S. A« ^ handless, M. #!T, Skr. ftiQ with the snffiz ffy 
Pr. trr# (?). 

& the atmih, H. Skr. 
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S. 35 a tooth, H. M. Skr. 

S. ^ pity, M. H. Skr. 

S. to show, H. Skr. 

S. srf ten, H. M. Skr. 

S. ^ or a grinder, H. ^3“, M. Skr. 

S. a lamp, H. M. !^, Skr. 2{h-[^*']. 

S. to give, H. M. Skr, 

S. H. P. ^ impudent, M. Skr. 

S. see, H. f^T, M. to appear, Skr. 

S. seen, H. P. ifra*, G. Skr. 

0. ^Tft^ir, B. to the right hand, H. ^[ftsTT. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining!^. 

f Table 78 * Dentals adjoining?;changed to cerebral mute ] 

TC for Pr. Skr. in the words given in Table 52, and 
gif, and ^ in the same. 

M. G. H. S. P. B. 0. Pr. Skr. ^fear. 

H. Jrmor tm, C. ^ or S. Skr. ^ a kind of grass, 
but P. 

H.»rfr or &c., as in Table 4. 

H. 5jr, Wr, M. S. W, &c., as in Table 4. 

H, %W!S, Skr. a pilot. 

H. WW, M. !3^, G. S. a cosmetic, Skr. 

H. or M. zqm, 0. Skr. ^ to watch, to look 
out for. G. B. S. have ?T for 7. 

H, M. v[wm, S. G. ^mit a narrative, Skr, 
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Even here the Sindhi has more instances than the others J— 

[ Table 79 •* the same change in Sindhi ] 
a son, Skr. ^sr, M. 
thirst, Skr. 'f'TT, P. <%r. 
sleep, Skr. I%T, H. s#?. 

3fT# copper, Skr. ?Trar, H. <Tiw, &o. 

Unihitial is changed to or in the Prakrits invariably, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial =3; remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly or^ in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

[ Table 80 : Initial ^ unchanged in the Vernaculars J 
M. &c., as in Table 64. P. as in Table 24. 

H. S. &c., as in Table 69. M. jfrsr, H. S. sleep, 
M. 5T?rr, S. 5TUT, S. Skr. 

as in Table 69. P. W^r, H. ^fTT, G. ^ an 

H. P. ^ as in p. 429. invitation, Skr. 

H. &c., as in Table 70. M. sTohf, P. sTorUT, S. f^, H. 

P. as in Table 16. or B. or Skr. 

H. iiWt as in Table 17. husband’s sister, &c. 

[Table 81: Medial ^ changed to or^] 

M. G. JUOTW, S. wnrf, P. mm, Skr. a man. 

M. S. P. f^WT, Skr. or appearing; and 

all other infinitives in ot ^-orr. 

M. WOT, G. 5Tor, S. 3Toft, P. 5Torr, Skr. 3R-[e»:] a person. 

M. G. S. f%5T0ft, Skr. a story. 

M. G. S. P. ^nofr, Skr. water. 

M, G. S. P. WTor Skr. ^TRT to know. 

M. G.?^, P. Skr. who ? 

M. ^ftor, G. S. P. iror, Skr. sister. 

M. ^iSor, G. ^sior, S, P. Skr. hard. 

. P. S. G. 5HiT-[oni-B-t], Skr, 3m (causal) to give birth *o, 
to produce, 
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Q. SW. 8. P. (gnr, M, ^ (in Skr. mm salt. 

P. M. G. 3TrTO, S. Pr. 3Twnoi, Skr. siTfiTR one's self. 

M. G. S. P. 5TroT*[5t-t-^-onr], Skr. JR to stretch or pull. 

M* &c., as above. 

There are a few instances in which we have the original ^ in 
the body of a word, as in M. G. P. JR, S. JR, Skr. JRj ‘mind*, G. 
fli ‘promise’, for Skr. ^srsR, and G. ^ as above. But the general 
rule seems to be that these-four dialects have a medial ^ in the 
place of the double of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
conjunct of which ^ is a member. Thus J— 

t Table 82 •* Prk. or changed to ^ in the vernaculars ] 

Skr. 9IW, Pr. Rnf, m. G. TR wilderness. 

Skr. Pr. mm, M. G. P. mm, S. ear. 

Skr. P. mm, M. G. <TR, P. TOT. S. R a leaf. 

Skr. Pr. M. G. S. old. 

Skr. Pr. ftroer, M. to solicit. 

Skr. M. G. ftshfr, S. P. ftsR solicitation. 

Skr. ^^rr, Pr. RHirr, G. P. fR mark, sign. 

Skr. ^fwrnuT, Pr. ^nnipTwr, P. a bridal procession ; also, 
a Skr. 5REr, Pr. W55r. 

Skr. Clfrrfhr, Pr. 3RtffR|3T, G. mkti, P. 3^, M. 3!Rt, S. WCR, 
the Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr. JRqr, Pr. JTTO, M. G. JTR-[ft-t], 8. JR5, P. JRIWT to think, 
to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan or Maharas^ra pronounce 
the ^ as Qi;.; and the ordinary W, ?R5T, «jr, &o., of that dialect 
become in their mouths TRT, WT, WT, &c. They have, 

therefore, preserved in its integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the e[ as oi:. throughout. On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Konkani population preserve the Pai§2lol 
peculiarty of reducing in all oases to ^ and pronounce TOft, 
IT#, wtm^ &c., as <(!#, toJt, #5T, &o., and this peculiarity We find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali Thus thd 
words with a o!:,in them in the Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi rr 
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•V> ^l*T, Vf^, or WWT, 

or *3JT} or or •i*ic('i, 

And such of these words as are in use in the Bengali have 
the following 

wm, 3R, ftWTsft, 5!T!R, 

Other words, in some of which even in Sanskrit a Qt appaara* 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus 

[ Table 83: Original oic^preserved ] 

Skr. H. or ^ITR, B. but S. a Brahman. 

Skr. 5jTir in ^nfn^, H. lg^-[5fTJ. B. S. to hear. 

Skr. H. A. right hand. 

Skr. irgor (?), H« B. S. itpff, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. ^-[ W:], H. ifTR or ^T^TT, B. S. wviit blind of one eye. 

Still ot^does appear in Bengali books in a few words suoh as 
wrw ^ear’, *salt\ &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
absent. 

In the principal Prakrit and the SaurasenI, all the Sanskrit 
sibilants are reduced to w. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal and the cerebral which in the Prakrits came to 
have the dental ^ instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this when followed by the palatal 
vowel or semi-vowel f, qf, or % is transformed into the palalal Vt. 
The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 
hese points. Thus *•— 

[ Table 84 A j Skr. si;or f changed tonkin the Vernaculars ] 

Table 2. M. H. P. T^, S. Skr. fw; H. l%qrrv, Skr. ^pnwi; 
G. H. #qr, P. S. , Skr. epf; H. P. Skr. ; M. <nw, 
a. VWfT, Skr. 

Table 5. M. G. H., &c, &c., Skr. 

Tables 11 & 8. G. mm, M. H. B. mm, Skr. mpv. 

Table 14. M. H. Skr. M. H. G. 

5^^ iriW. 
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Table 24. H. M. i5ri^, Skr. 35n5*l^; Table 34, 

Bkr. »np. 

^ Table 47. H. P. «T^, G. </Nr, Skr. ; Table 46. H. TOlt, 
M. P. fTosf, Skr. qram. 

Table 36. H. P. M. ^rrar, Skr. ; Table 63. M. qrtaSCT. 
H, P. ^riror, &c., Skr. M. ftqrnrr, «fec., Skr. ftww. 

Tal>le 69. H. or %fTT, &c., Skr, Table 73, H.^, 

& OT, Skr. ; Table 74. P. H, M. G. st^r, Skr. Jfqr; H. 5*1, S. 

Skr. spr as above. &c. 

H, qft#, M. ^iw. G. f^RTiT, Skr. Table 65. 

Other instances are 

I Table 84 B : The same : 51, or changed to »i^ in the Vernaculars ] 
M. wrap, H. w, Skr. 5vr5jr ‘ a school ’ or ‘ an establishment. 

M. H. w; Skr. 5I5«T ‘ a dart'. 

M. G. ^TT ^ ofl, H. ^ r ^ ' if r, ‘ a chain Skr. ejf^. 

M. 50^, H. »5!g-, Skr. ^ ‘ dry’. 

H. Skr. ‘ to learn ’. 

H. <#0, Skr. ‘ to grind ’. 

' H. M. G. •nv, Skr. STRT ‘ destruction ’. 

S. qqr, Skr. ‘ to rain ’. 

H. P. S, %5T.‘ a bed,' Skr, qr^ur. 

[ Table 84 C : The Same •• More Modern Instances J 
Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in which they were treated 
in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit 5i:,and q; are reduced to as in the 
H. u4frT ‘ to thirst, ’ Skr. ff?;; ‘ entrance, ’ Skr. ; qqsj ‘ a 

hatchet', Skr. ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr. (^5IT- 

s. ‘ race,' * descent,' Skr. ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. 

‘ to subdue, * Skr. ; P. ‘ sorrow, ' Skr. ; 

^ ‘quietness,’ Skr. ^TT^cT*, ‘God,’ Skr. H. G. 

* a year, ' Skr,^; G. ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. ^ dec. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi 
rd»in therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestor# 
pf pronouncing Sanskrit ^ and 51^ as 
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Of the words given above, the ^»T, and ^Psr of the 

Hindi become fifnr, %^and ItST in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have^nr' cowdung * 
Skr. ; IniH' ‘ a tree,' Skr. ‘ moss, ^ Skr. iT^rr^T; l%lft*a 

ladder, * Skr. Wt, &o. Even the original of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as 91^ under those conditions, as 
• red lead, ' Skr. l%^:; ‘ to sew, ' Skr. f%9:; 

'mother’s sister, * Skr. wnr^sr^, &c. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided; and we have thus ‘ a horn, * 1%^ ‘ to learn’ %tt‘to 
sew, ’ ‘ blaokwood, ’ Skr. ^T^T, Skr. &c. But we 

have also such words as nNrt ‘ sprinkling, * Skr. ' to 

boil, * * ladder, * Slg, So that the Marathi rule does not seem 

to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound 15^ is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by such 
forms as ^ for 55 * what ? ', * do,' &c., and in some provinces 

it is freely used for K^in many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words as are used in 
the language have ST. for the Hindi as •*— 

[ Table 85 ^ Bengali if, for Hindi iT ] 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 


to dry. 

/trars a jackal. 


to hear* 


the silk cotton tree. 


^tiTT to sleep. 


#8r, ^ trunk of an 


near. 


elephant. 

fllwr 

a horn. 


blaokwood. 


gfu" a mosquito. 

a dart. 


w a buffalo. 

iSvTwnf afire-matoL 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many words, 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
which contain W^in them. The object of the authors in these oases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre¬ 
sent the correct Bengali proUuiiciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even Sanscrit 
for a long time to arrive at the clear conviction that his vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation ofw orf, but only of H, 
58 (R. Q. Bha]idarkar*s Wocks, Vol. IV.] 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit becomes 51, in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the MagadhI, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A : ST changed to ^ in the V ernaculars ] 

51^ has a tendency to pass off into ^ as we observed in going 
over the Pali. For the Pali from the Skr. ‘ cowdung,* 
we have^l in S.., in G., from another form of the 
word ; and for the Pali OT, Skr. ‘ the young of an elephant,^ 
we have ^irnrr in H. M. &:c., the Pr. form being ?rr^. For the Skr. 

the G. has and Ir^last,’ ‘end,’ with the suffixes 

3r, ^ and ^; for Skr. 5TW ‘ rind H. has 3“#, for Skr. ‘ hemp 
0. has ; for WsTUK ‘carpenter,’ which is in the other 
dialects and must have been pronounced by the Bengalis, 

the B. has gfTTT and 0. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B : ^ changed to % in Hindi ] 

In Hindi Skr. ^ is often pronounced as as in for HTf, 
*^spoken dialect V5W for 5^, ^ for for mR, &c. This is to 

be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyariidina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the occurring in 
their books throughout as K. But other dia'ects also have a few 
instances of this change, as P. M. G., S. for Skr. R?. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following ;— 

[ Table 86 : Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. M. G. Skr. a Jacktree. The H. has also 
but more commonly 

Pr. fHR, M. TW, H. P. Skr. edible lotus root. S. 
has T%. 

Pr. isrn%3T, G. H. P. ^rhn', Skr. cough. 

There are a good many modern instances;— 

[ Table 87 j Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars ] 

M. G. H. Skr, an axe. 
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M. G. ^irhr, H. P. S 

B. Skr. a noose. 

M. f%W5f®r, G. , H. f^iror, S. f^vumy P. Skr. 

accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with 

G. H. Skr. to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. ‘^T^, H. or ifrf, P. Skr. nbJF wheat. M. has 

M. G. 0.1^. P. S. H. B. Pr. 3T^, 

Skr. bone. 

B. fTfknee, H. fjfJT, by interchange of places, Skr. 

Pr. 

P. B. O. ^TTT, Pr. Skr. wrs’T vapour. 

M. ^'bET a bunch, Skr. 

P. S. ^ all, Pr. Skr. 

M. safe, well, Skr. 5 ^. 

H. P. M. ^ garb, Pr. Skr. 

M. chaff, H. P. G. B. 

Skr. pr; S. has ff-fd. 

[ Table 86 A : Aspiration transferred ] 

In some cases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. ’Tffir, Skr. snpw, we have the M. ^i’in which the 
e; combines with and the M. dial. ^ in which it combines with 
a;. In the same manner the Skr. irr ‘ sheep ’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhraihsa suflSx ^ or 1^, or which in M. 

and G. assumes the form of 5^ and ir^, the ^ combining with iT, 
and in H. and P., of in which the f being combined with the 
preceding ^ destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. has^ 
also, and G. and B. and O. as well as ’^^5T. By a similar 
absorption of the ^ sound and the reduction of the nas^l to a mere 
Anusvara, we have H. P. w (masc. WT), G. B. from 

Skr. JPTf^ir ' a feamale buffalo, ^ and G. M. Wfrom Pr.ft^, Skr. 
with the suflBx through an intermediate form TfTf^ or ir?^. 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. 
for Skr. through the intermediate form which has been 
preserved by the G. in ‘ to remember ’ or ‘remind. * 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
In the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to aome of 
the vernaculars:— 

[ Table 88 *• Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. humpbacked, Pr. M. but P. ^5n, H. 

B. 0. S. M. also. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. M. G. B. O. or 

; the rest 

Skr. potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. M.^snPTT, H. P.fT^IT, 

O. wm, B. 

Later instances are j— 

P. S. ^ a well, Skr. 

P. to touch, H. ^STT, Skr. 

M. P. H. iTHR, Skr. 

G, lap, Skr. »tn’. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con¬ 
tained in a word interchange places we have ^— 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 

‘slow’ in M., Pr. and Skr. in H. and P. and 

fjf and in G. 

M. ^ ‘daughter-in-law/ Pr. Skr. 

M. ‘forehead,* Pr. ongr^J, Skr. &c. 

There are a good many more modern instances •— 

H. to recognize, Pr. Skr. 

P. qOTlHTT. 

H. to dress, Pr. qT%m, Skr. q^^lR ; P. to cause 

to dress. In both^the last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have also; G. by the loss of 

G. beloved, Pr. «rf5f, Skr. «r^. 
easyi Pr. Skr* 

a oat, Skr. topsy-turvy, the M. form 

being Pr. Skr. 

M, or tfrsft tail, G. having wt Wit, Skr. with the 
suffice e*, the ^ being changed to5i;by the usual M. rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought in hj the palatal ut. 
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M. little, Pt. t^ns', SkT. with the suffix v. 

S, g»?r s bunch of flowers, Skr. loose, Pr. ftltw, 

Skr. 

H. M. &c., from Skr. (^9% as in Table 75, 

Treatment of Skr. Conjunctb in the Vernaoclarb. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali. 
And first I will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[ Table 90: Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled ] 
Skr. ^ act, business, Pr. P. ^WT, S. H. G. M. 0, «pm. 

Skr. ml heat of the sun, Pr. H. um -, M. G. B. O! nw in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. 'snf skin, leather, Pr. P. S. =5r^, H. G. B. 

0, M. in 

Skr. Pr. STsf, S. M. G. H. P. The M. has, how- 
ever, the dento-palatal sr here. 

Skr. ^ ear, Pr. ^oet, P. S. H. G. M. B. O. S5R. 

Skr. ^ a leaf, Pr. quor, P. qqiT (of a book), S. q^, H. G. M, qR, 

G. qi^ ( of a book ), P. S. O. qR in the sense of ‘ betel leaf.' 
Skr.ft^to solicit, supplicate, Pr. ftesR, H.G. M. f5Rr-[qT-f-it]; 

H. also 

Skr. qrfft a queen, Pr. Rnft (?), G. P. S. M. B. 0. qrofr, H. qisfr. 
Skr, ^ a signal, Pr. Rnqr, P. H. G. HR; H.%!T also. 

Skr. q^tqdlff the sacred thread, Pr. HuejRfH (?), H. P. 

8. srqqt, G. sRtr, M. snnt. 

Skr. aiq to make over, Pr. eRT, G. 3nq-[ t ]. 

Skr. HJT^ to consign, deliver, Pr. qWR, H. P. S. #r-[srr-eiT-qr], 
M. G. #T-lSir-4]. 

Skr. a serpent, Pr. HR, P.HR, 8. Hi, H. G. M. B. O. HR. 

Skr, qw sacred grass, Pr. qsH, S. H®, H. HR or HR, G. HR or 
HRl. 

Skr. HR sound, call, Pr. HH, P.HH(subs. fe^verb), H.M.G.HIi. 
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Skr. ^ a frog, Pr. P. H. G. ^Ijr, S. I{^. 

Skr. boiled rice, Pr. »m, P. »m, S. H. M. G. B. 0. »n?r. 

Skr. red, Pr, WT. P. m S. H. G. M. TOT in TOTOT 
a red bout fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. TO slept, Pr. 5 ^, P. S. G. 5 !fr. 

Skr. ^ mud, Pr. TOW, H. ^ or G. 

Skr. ?r^ to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. TO, P. TOHT, 8 . TO<q;, 
li. TOfifr, 0.H. G. ?TO-[ !IT^ ]. 

The following are instances in which though the second 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
Bound are added to it.— 

[ Table .91 '■ Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunct ] 

(a) Conjuncts of a sibilant and a mute. 

Skr. eta hand, Pr. gw, P. gwsr, S. gg, H. G. gW, M. B, 0. gUT. 

Skr. 5% fist, Pr. P. 55 . S. gfg, H. G. M.TO, 0. 

B.TO 

Skr. JTOT stone, Pr. <rwr, P. TWJt, S. qro, H. G. TOUT or TOPC, 
M. gim, B. 'may or "tot, O. 'wy. 

Skr. ^ back, Pr. SS-fyS-y?. vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. uyTOlFT sending, Pr. 'TgrTO, S. yg<5, H. agRT, Braj agVsfl, 
M. yrgysT, B. yrgrgyT. 

Skr. gro a kind of grass, Pr. JTIWT, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. mro head, Pr. wStw, P. mWT, S. H. M. B. tTTgr, G. 
M. »TO, O. mar. 

Skr. 5TTO a book, Pr. 'flW3T, P. H. M. &c. as in Table 5. 

Skr. gyi^ sat, Pr. TOgS, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. ^ or sight or seen, Pr. or ^,P. %5T-f%5, and 
the rest as in Table 2. 

Skr. moT hot, Pr, TOg, G. mf, M. TO: M. G. 8. geg as in gsglOT- 
for TOUgrarthe hot season. 

Skr. TOtobathe, Pr. ygTorsTgT, P. H. M. G. egT-[TOT-5lT-or-|] ; 
P. H. TO also. 
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Skr. thumb, Pr. afg?, P, S. aiT^, H. ai^, G. atififf, 

*M. atnrar. 

Skr. to spread, Pr. P. S. H. G. M. 

to be scattered. 

Skr. ?sp!^ dry, Pr. P. S. 5^, H. G. M. 

B. O. 

Skr. fn^ vapour, Pr. ar'TT, S. H. G. M. apfr, P. 

B. O.UI1. 

Skr. shoulder, Pr. H. M. G. ; but H. mostly 
has ^ and sphrr, P. B. O. aH'i. 

Skr. <T«aT«l[ behind, Pr. P. H. 1?^, irt, G. ^TT^. 

Skr. hot season, Pr. f*tsr, M. dial *fT*T. 

Skr. proper name, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 92 = the Same as in Table 91 ] 

(b) Conjunds of a dental and a heavy u;. 

Skr. true, Pr. TO, P. H. ftn, S. H. M. ^fl^, G. 

B. ^rt=3T. 

Skr. ^ of to dance, Pr. P. sw or snar-lorr], S. 

H. M. G. !rr^-[5TT-8r-f], B. 0. frrt%^. 

Skr. a dance. Pr. ira’, P. sn’U’, S. H. M. G. B. O. srrar. 
Skr. death, Pr. fH^, H. rfr^sr. 

Skr. srftrf^auR of srwfi^THrfir to recognize, Pr. q gf|a^ tm, H. 

*aT!T, P. ^3'tor, B. or dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. S’fW of to be produced, Pr. ?uiSf, P. S. H. M. G. 

[gi-qi-sfT-9r-f]- 

Skr. mg of tmn^ to be intoxicated, Pr. gar, M. ma fir. 

Skr. lightning, Pr. , M. G. afrsr, P. i^ar, S. ft®, 

Skr. aig to-day, Pr, gar, P. arar, S. ai®, H. M. G. B. arRT, 
B. 0. anftr. 

Skr. f^JRT of fl^gifT to sweat, also to boil, Pr. ^ar, P. t%ar<irT to 
be soaked, S. ftn®, H. (causal), M. fttaiSt, G. f^at, 

o. ftrfttm. 

Skr, «TOff a barren woman, Pr. or rfapr, P. «^, 8. »f|r, 
H. 0. wf®, G. ati®-[oft], M. «riir or gfa, B, wiitT. 
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Skr. evening, Pr. ^nrr, P. S. S. H. M. Gw 

H. B. 0.5^. 

Skr. fW of to know, Pr. P. fSUUTT, H. S. pr[5?T-l]; 
B. 0. ffiRT, M. G. f5r-[@r4]. 

Skr. WS^ middle, Pr. IT^, P. ikw or S. %, H. RTF orRTFf 
M, Rnff, B. RTF. 

Skr. battle, Pr. of ^TFf for P. H. 

B. (in ), M. H?t. 

When R. as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro¬ 
nounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is iR, and sR according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are F, and Fg. The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars.— 

f Table 93 : R as second member of a conjunct changed to oT,«R, iR, 

'SF, ] 

Skr. cR abstract termination, Apabhr. «T, H. gr as in 5RTRT old 
age, Rl^RT fatness, S. ^ as in Rrfuf^ humanity, from RPij man. 

Skr. fRR abstract termination, Pr, FF, Apabhr. opir, H. RRorRRT 
as in fFTTRR celibacy; S. ^ or as in womanhood, 

RnTy e PTR I humanity; M. RF or RFT as in RTt^pRRF or RTRpRRFf huma¬ 
nity 5 P. 5F as in f^FTF^F childhood, &c. 

Skr. Ri[R feeling of repulsion, Pr. R3i$R, M. RRR. 

Skr. Vt door, Pr. W or RR, P. H. G. RR, P. RT, S. RR, M. RR. 

Skr. Ri all, Pr. RSR, H. RR, P. RR, S. RF» G. Rf for RR. 

Skr. ^SRR to burn, Pr. FR or RR, S. RTR, P. FoSRI^RFRT, H. FRRT- 
RRRT, G. M, and Rto5^ where R seems to be hard¬ 

ened, B. 0. ^ in RrfkRT. 

Skr. above, erect, Pr. R5R,S. M. 0. RRT, B, RJ. 

Skr. fSfgt tongue, Pr. fvRRT, M. H. P. G. sftR, B. O. S. f^. 

Skr. WT banner, Pr. FF; with the sufiBx RT or Wr, 8. tt, 
P. 

Similarly dnwf, with the loss of the nasal sound of fir, becomes 
eruwi in the Prakrits and arww in M. 0. G., iTTPr in B., <nir in S.. 
and nn in H. P. 
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RDentals changed to Palatals ] 


Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
followed by or probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. ‘ to 

sound ’ or‘play on a musical instrument,' we have P. 

R.wsonr, M. &c.; from Skr. ‘sleep,' M. ; P. H. 

‘trifling,' ‘vain', S. from very probably, Skr. ; M. 

H. ^TTirr from Skr. which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of though is usually given; 

M. H. G. # M. dr %, Pr. T% r% from Skr. firas; dec. 

[ Table 94 : (o) The conjunct ffC ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like si;, ) and fH, and fW ] 

I amoment,Pr.5^wr, P. S.l%or, H. 
T%5T, G. wn, M. ( dial ) r%nT a festival, 
Pr. im, M. I%H, M. HOT for ^or. 


Skr. a knife, a razor, J'r. P. S. 

H. ipr-ft, B. O. M. 


Skr. a fly, Pr. 


f Hr%33Tr, P. S. mift, H. G. »rn#T. 
H. B. O. M. mfx. 


Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. or M. ; the 

rest or as in Table 5. 


Skr. a bear, Pr. S. H. G. M. flrer. 

Skr. to shave, hew, Pr. P. efs^junr, M. G. HT^. 


Skr. $TW a field, M. ^ from Pr. ^; the rest 


Skr. ^ a calf. Pr. P. S. H. G. TO, 

B. ^-[^1,0.5rrf-[fir], M. ; P. H. tot, 8. wit, 

B. M. TO'L#], dco., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal', from the same. 

Skr. nm a fish, Pr. tTTO, P. HTO, S. Hg, H. TO or iTO, B. O* 
nr?. M. ITfHI. 

Skr. Wf lap, Pr. T«grf» H. 3#n, M. 

The conjunct K sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhape 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of n;. The Sanskrit ^ is in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H. f^RT, M. and 
in which lastqr stands for the preposition sr. % is Pr. fjTTO from 
which we have M. ‘to waste away*, and from ijlfr^r we have 
S. £L|fk, 

et t B. ft, Hlianrt aiHi^s Westay VeL If. | 
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[ Table 95: (d) Instances in which a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous ( ] 

Skr. to increase, Pr. WJ, H. WRT or CTWr, M, an#, B. 
wiftrar, 0. after. But P. S. G. aa or aa-( ojr-^-i) 

Skr. al to out, Pr. or S. fTO. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. , P. H. WJsi, 0. WIT, 

B. iTTff, S. G. W?T. 

Skr. to let off, to leave, Pr. iTf, P. ^foil, S. iTTO. H. 

B. 0. ’ffrfiwr, H. ^fwr, M. Kfrot, perhaps from the same, as also H. 

M. 

Skr. W to cut, Pr. P. ^sprr, S. H. B. G. 

M. 

Skr. a cosmetic, Pr. S. H, M. G. 

wq. 

Skr. a boatman, Pr. %w» H. %w. 

Skr. ^ a half more, Pr. H. P. B. 0. S. , H. M. 
fni, G. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled - 

[ Table 96: Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 

Skr. Wir-[^:] fled away, Pr. w»r-[3fr ], H. HniT, S. wt. 

Skr. W adhered to, connected, Pr. P. ^nrr or in 
S. m inwmt H. M. G. 55m-[ ] B. O. (Jiftsi. 

Skr. aiT-tVi] naked, Pr.*l»iT-t3fr], P. H. aar, S. a»ft, G. amt, 

M. am*[tT], 0, aiar, 

8kr. ?fta a cord, a rope, Pr. P. H, S. B. G. 0. H. 
G. fWf in the sense of ‘reins', 

Skr. #a fit, Pr. P. ritn or S. *fte, H. G. afta, H. M. 

ifirfr. 

Skr. void, empty, Pr. gwf, P. Bar or jWt, S. ia, H. aja or 
M. Bar. Ba has aoquired the sense of ‘insensibility’ also. 
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fllcf. vm of nwrJr to regard, Pr. im, P. tririrr, s, ms, M. a H. 

IIR-[ 

Skr. RffwPT to explain, Pr. eiwm, P. H. iwrwr 

explain or praise, S. praise, G. tnrorf, H. gmror^. 

Skr. WW desert, Pr. rwr, M. G. m, G. tH, S. 

Skr. amr a tiger, Pr. enr, P. H, B. 0. anr, S. wrj, M. G. fl^, 

Skr. ew front part, Pr. smr, S. 8i%, H. sTtrtr; P. WTO before, 
G. eimt, G. wmsy before, B. Witl, 0. wra first of all. 

Skr. Vlf awheel, Pr. ww, P. war, 8. wj (both) a potter'e 
wheel, H.WTW.wift, in the sense of a‘roili-stone’, G. M. wnr, B. 

wm. 

Skr. nw a leaf, Pr. TO, P. TO, S. TOt a playing card, H. <nw, TOTT, 
TOT, G, TOrt, M. ant blade of a knife, M, TOtw a oolleotion of dry 
leavea 

Skr. m moon, Pr, ero, P. S. aff, H. G. M. B. 0, Wt^, H, 
also. 

Skr. as in Table 34. 

Skr. era a cloud, Pr, w**r, H. warn, M. wngP or wrwiof ( from 
enn%), G. erra. 

Skr. 3TO, Pr. and other forms with wr as in Table 93. 

Skr. <Tr*J a side, Pr. tro, S. «nwr, P. TOaT, H. WW, G. grt, M. 
TOlfr near, i. e. by one’s side. 

When followed by a is changed to !^, this last sound prevails 
over the a, and the conjunct becomes ^ in the Prakrits. 'The 
following instances of this change ha^e come down to the 
Teraacularsr- 

[ Table 97: is changed to ] 

Skr. TOftr rotation, turn, Pr. 'TfSIW, H. urar, M. G. O. TO#r., 

Skr. e^WT changed, Pr. trjfj or P. H. toct, P. TOW, M. G. 

ms. 

Skr. wJjf a bedstead, Pr. TOJf, P. S. H. M. G. wfn, 

B. or O. <Riw. 

Th9 foUowiag are iiistanees of other caws of the same ohaQ|e; 
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Skr. to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. ir^r, P. M. O, fToy-f 1, 
H. S. TO-[5TT-<5]. 

Skr. ginger, Pr. M. H. P. B. have G. auij, 
from Pr. aTe:3T, 

Skr. 3 TtS^ wet, Pr. aTfjar^ art^jsr, M. afit, S. arr^, H. armr. 
H. has arrafT also from Pr. aii:aT. 

P. H. M. G. S. B. from Skr. through the 
change of ?;to ^ and of the conjunct to 

When the first sound of prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of the conjunct becomes 5Rg[. Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars *•— 

[ Table 98: ^ changed to W ] 

Skr. ^ a tree, Pr. P. H. 

Skr. to keep, to protect, Pr.^W, P. S. H. also 

TOfJH, M. G. B. O. Tn%^T. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. a’TOW, M. G. aitoP^ acquaintance. 

Skr. f|r^ to learn, Pr. P. r%^otT, S. H. 

G. M. f$T^, B. 0. 

Skr. ^ a field, Pr. OT, P. S.^ or H. B. O. G. 
in %ffr agriculture. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. fsfiNl, P. or ^iRf, 

S. H. 5^, G. 

Skr. fWT hunger, Pr.ff^,P. S. pr, H. G. B. pff, 
M. B. 0. dt^. 

Skr. 5r^ to anoint, an unguent, Pr. P. HPSTor butter, 

S. anoint, butter, H. or *Tr^ butter, B.0. ITHIR butter* 
iTTf^RT to anoint, M. to anoint, G. butter. 

Skr. examination, Pr. qRpir, H. P. B. O. M. G. S, 

Skr. 3T% the eye, Pr. arf^nf, P. a^^, S. arf^, H. G.ari^, B. 0. 3!T%. 

Skr. milk, Pr. S. P, H. M. p. ^ a dish of rice 
and milk, 0. ^jWt. 

Skr. irf^ and ^ as in Table 93. 

Skr. VS sugar-cane, Pr. or ffg;, H. ^ or Ilf, P. fW. 
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Though according to Hemacandra and Vararuci, the sj; of 
8?TT, and fg is changed to ^ in the Maha*- 

rfistrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernacu¬ 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had ^ for the Sanskrit 83[. But with the exception of 
and which are mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was by no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of 
which is unknown to the language, and of ^ which is 
have or which is representative of the Prakrit and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuci. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did; but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ¬ 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema¬ 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of ^ only, one ^ of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened, 
as in for qwf, Sk. iSW for Skr. &c. This 

lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed before,^ by the accent falling on a subsequent syllable. 


I S«e pp. 424-?6, 
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In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the compo* 
nents of some oonjunots such as ft, ft, ft, W, &c., are not 

assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. Th# 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process *— 

[ Table 99: Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 
conjunct ] 

H. Wf5TT to praise, Pr. Skr. 

H. enpft, P. 3m, B. snip fire, Pr. amflr, Skr. 3#. 

H. M. vfNr a year, Pr. vftF, Skr. vft. So also H. P, 

m-[5TT-orr], G. wnf, Skr. vft. 

H. tftSTR tired, Pr. Skr. 

M. f%Q51l disgust, Pr. Skr. distress. 

M. stanza, Skr. ; G. joy, Skr. gft 5 G. ffenw, P, 
RfSJtiH, Skr. are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other oonjunots also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have tmfv S. M., dec. ‘exploit' for smiv, P. G., &o. ‘a 
field' for VTO S. ‘a lotus’ for w, mm P. for fm, wi S., others 
irm, ‘vexation' for m, m ‘virtue’ H. M. G., &o., forU^, &o. 

But the books and dictionaries of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the oonjunots in which are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the educated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some oonjunots as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and it is very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such oases write words in their Sanskrit forms 
which, when they are read by themselves ox others, are read in a 
quits different wa^. 
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f he people of Sindh,* whether belonging to the higher or lower 
classes, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuot invariably as 
fw. Thus Sanskrit as as jflST as or 

&c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce sc as 
^ than as •TSTiT becoming with them ; 

or ^; ?r?r, ^ 

5 &o. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as 
and iTt^, as as ^TT^, &c., so that they also 

agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making fi^of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the 8?;^ properly, though ordinarily they make ^ of it rather than 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjunots the latter member of which is ^ or i*3T 
becoming and sqpi^qK, in his mouth. Similarly he 

pronounces Skr. 3!T?iTT as just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

ASSIMILATION OF MEMBEES OF CONJUNOTS CONTAINING NASALS 
Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
fit for ‘penalty', for ‘to Bhave\ ^ for Skr. 

‘the trunk of an elephant\ for Skr. ‘shoulder*, 
for ‘binding', ^ for ‘a piece’, ‘to break' for 

Nipsir or NiSTSTT, ^T»IT for ‘a pillar,' &o. In the Bengali OTT 
‘a piece*, one of the two E sounds of ^*sr is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have ‘to stop' 
from frrwT. In Sindhi we have ‘interruption’, for Nf*, 
‘good' for M. ^rtiTcyr; ‘madder* for ; % ‘a ball' for 
^ *a piece of bread ’ for ‘to kiss’ for &c. Here 

the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 

1 While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the firti 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation to my pupils. I bad no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 
the other oonjuncts; but when I came to 8T, all my endeavours to teach 
its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first ^ and then This he did very well, whereupon I told 
him to utter both the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead 
of making ^ of them he invariably gave them the form of I then 

pave u^ attempt in deipalr. 
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doubled oonsonantB. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these *-—The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under tha heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of to ^ and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen¬ 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and 3ft as ^ and ift, 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern MahS-rastra 
have a predilection for or,to which they reduce ^ in most cases,' 
the Sindhis make^FTf^of w, the Bengalis do the same and also pro¬ 
nounce ^ and rJf as^Si;, ^ W, and the Hindi people reduce 
Sl.to^. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
iij:,as 5i: liKG the speakers of the Paisfiol, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to like the speakers of the MagadhI; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Maharastrl and Saurasenl characteristic of reducing them to % 

1 1 feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in 
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The tendenoj to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The genetal or idmost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis* 
appeared except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few oases I have mentioned, though the 
words changed in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro¬ 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi¬ 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend¬ 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and this I 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 


10 |S.q|^intieaiesl^ 



LECTURE V 

REMNANTS OF THE OLDER GRAMMATICAL FORMS IN THE 

Northern Vernaculars 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on th* 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowelof the last syllable is shortened in some oases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent at. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some oases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this accent as 
I have already mentioned. 

Case Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

Now on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
' termination of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in 3T is some* 
times shortened to 7 and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as M, and 3IW5 ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations W and of this case are also dropped every¬ 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as ETM 8., 9TV 
H., CTN M. G. &o. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna¬ 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhraihsa and accordingly the singulars ofthe two cases 
are the same in the vernaqulats. An indepe^i^dent aci^Rsatiye. 
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OSM made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say ift M. * I do a work,* ^ iriw 

^ s., ^ R, it em 5 H., or Sf SJft or 

% B., 9 ^ ^ 0., in which instances etc. are really 

accusatives and we do not use ^RTRT, gpTR^, 2BIT5, 
^nr^andenf^, which forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom. and acc. sing, form in ^ was in the Apa- 
bhramta extended by analogy to the neuter singular also; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations *, but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa f plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding 3T into 
q as ^ ‘a fruiP sing., ^ ‘fruits* pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pi. of fern, nouns ending in 3T as in flW‘nights' H., 
‘women’ S. and ‘words* R, though the f is changed] to HT 
in the last two cases. 

The change of the final syllables of Prakrit words result¬ 
ing from such Sanskrit words as etc. to 

err by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to sit, into which the two vowels are combined in conse¬ 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns or art* 
arising from such Sanskrit words as have been 

changed to q in the Marathi and tot in Gujarati and to 9ft in 
some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi. of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed bjr 
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the addition of ^ and may be called augmented nouns, is formed by 
the addition of the Apabhramsa f, which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous 3T or light w and thus we 
have for Ap. + f =’ Skr. + erri^. 

Fem. nouns inf or# add en as H., utftert P, 

This ut or 3rt represents the combination of U’ or 3T with t; such 
nouns as being derived from In Panjabi 

after fem. nouns in err the f appears distinct, as a calamity, 
V9ri nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi. shortened from eft, as 'mares’ 

nom. pi. ;‘Wr'murder'rfnt‘murders’;a ‘woman,’‘women* 
nom. pi. This last has also like the P. fUft. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as fluffeir^. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the A.pabhram^a period. 

The nom. pi. termination of masc. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was SIT, is preserved hy the class of nouns we have been consider¬ 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Qujarati *, while the of 
the Prakrit aoc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nounshave dropped both the termi¬ 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramiainstr. sing, i which 
is used after nouns in er and the plural fff reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the f of the Apabhraihda forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi¬ 
nation n and we have ^ and ^ which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Git. have ^ for the sing, 
and the last has t for the pi. 

The loo. Apabhram^a il¥ from the Pali and the Skr. is 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns inw, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to erf after the augmented nouns in ‘«rr; as 
nvi, UTKlt eto. There are instances of the other locative in 7 such 
ns andilft (wnpnil^ ^ ‘you should go in my oj^hiiilay’ 
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where iritis hardly an instrrumental) 5 but here evidently the 
termination cr is confounded with the ^ of the instrumental and 
we have ilTfilT nit lit. “by my opinion.*' 

The dative ^ is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. W 
and Pr. But I have not found it in the Jfi&nesvarl and in 
its place we have ^ in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any¬ 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is confounded 
with the corresponding ^ of the fern, and with the locative if and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhrarhsa form in f is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in t, the anusvara being dropped. 

(1) (fciJfJiun im ^ ftnr. 

The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.’ 

From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 

(2) I 

Pancopakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental Sir in pronouns, as iW, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations 3Tf, Hr, and 

The first is from the pronominal instrumental gt of the 
Apabhramsa and » 5 T of the Prakrit; ^ and from 5 of the former 
and aiT and errar from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative tf 
and its shortened form f are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in 3T as in the older dialects, as or ^ *he fell into 
a well. * 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in f with the f dropped and the t 
amalgamated with the preceding ^ into eir as vfi ‘from a house/ 
the locative pi. ft as vff *in the house*, the instrumental pi. it as 

rtf ‘by the hands' and the locative sing, in cr as iffint 
‘in his court.’ The instr. in ^ is also ordinarily used in the form 
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The Hindi hae scattered instances of the loc. in i, but the 
instrumental ^ is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The Instrumental also has though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

iT\Sr \ 

uRvTf WR# h 

' The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 
haste with a desire to catch it. * 

* Having heard (this) the heart of BhaimI was oppressed by 
love. ’ 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky !’ 

The Oriya also possesses the loc. in qf and as in the B. and O. 
it is confounded with the instr. in cf, the nasal being lost, as fm 
‘in or by the hand. * This dialect has the Pr. abl. in ^ also as 
'from the hand.* 

The nom. pi wt or 3* of fern, nouns in 3Tr or # is preserved in 
the Mai., Goan, and Cit. as iflw, fwut; mft, ; and urtt, ^TOTT; 
but the two latter are derived from the Skr. and 

which are nouns ending in The final w, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant is^ dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have mdt and 
The Wt or 3* of the plural of the original Prakrit Rftsrraiir-g' is 
also dropped like the or 3* of in the ordinary 

Marathi ; and, just as the previous vowel in this latter 
is lexigthened in consequence the accent and the;^ resulting 
form is %¥T, so the previous eu of ^Tl%3nr’-^-3’ and.3tfir3HT-^-3‘, 
being accented, remains and we have RVUr and for Rftwr 

and nfh^viT; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the # or 
W ot Maso. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have and qsbft 
etc.; so also is the of the fern, preserved: and we have Rftit, 
eta 
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At to unaugmented fern, nouns in f or the final is, of course, 
dropped by the penultimate accent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural 
which is unaccented is dropped, as ^ sing., it# pi., Skr. 
‘creeper'; sing., eftofr pL, Skr. ‘sister' ; ^ sing. 

5 #-# pi. ‘sides'; %oy sing., pi., Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. # is preserved in 
Gujarati; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what¬ 
ever and the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in ait also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pi. formerly by adding an, as ## sing., 
pi., but now often The sindhi also has preserved the 

fern. as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

Peonouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is aft in M, H. P. 8. and 
^ in G. 0. and B. 0. have ^ also. The n of the latter is another 
form of the nom. # to be traced perhaps to the old MagadhI nom. 
sing, as in 5%^ for Skr. The correlative is fit in M. 

and H. and ft in G. and # in P. S. and % in B. and 0. The 
Hindi has # also. The # is the old Pr, nom. sing., but the 
oblique base in P. S. B. and 0. is the old ?T. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is ^ as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H., P. and G. M. and 
% 0. and B.—also 0. The and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr. gff-*. 

The near demonstrative is ff or gf in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways; and the nom. pi. is The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. ggt, Pr. g#, Skr. gW!; and the 
latter to et# Ap. The ^ of the Skr. 9^7^ is generalised in this 
languagrtind is to be found in all cases of the pronoun. Hence 
3T# is the nom. pi. The G. has % M. gT m., fern., t a,—dial. 

for the nom. sing., and the regular f m., 97. fern., iff a for 
the pi.; O. has ?, ffg nom. sing., and B. ? all of which are 
from the Ap. or The general oblique base is ir or f in 
M., ^ Q., f or ft 8., and f in tha rest, the origin of which is the 
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Mia«« M. <T, however, being referred to the Ap. 3117 which is the 
generalised form of 

« 

The distant demonstrative has 7 for its base. The nom. sing, in 
H. is pi. % 5 in P. S. g and ft and B. ^ for both. 

The S. has 3» also for the sing. G. has 3TT for the sing, and its 
usual ensit for the pi. All thest are to be derived from the Ap. 
# nom. and ^ aoc. pL, traced to ^ of the Skr. pronoun 
The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun, 

PERSONAL Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. isiftandCit. 
^ both of which are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loc. 

Pr. Rf, Skr. RRT and Rft. The Goan, has th, the G. f, old H. dia¬ 
lects f »the Dogar dialect of the P. f3f, which are all from the 
Ap. to be traced to the Skr. the T of which is, you will 

remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. ^ is at present. The Sindhi and art are further 

corruptions of these. H. P. have also R like the Cit. R the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and 0. have gf and g which may 
be traced to the Ap. abl. and gen. sing. Rf , but I should prefer 
considering the f of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to g in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O. for the g sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is arnsfi", dial. RUft, B. Rlftr, 
which is the same as the Ap. traced by me to the Skr. 3RR%. 
The G. Rit and the 0. 3R& are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from Rff’ 
from generalised from the usual Skr. base 3RR by false ana¬ 
logy. In R is changed to as it often is. The H. fR is this 
R|r but the aspiration is transferred to the initial R, and the R, to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is lelt free. 
The termination R is i^so dropped. The S. and P. have Rtft. Skr. RT 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. toRr as in the M&gadhland Mah. 

1 Mr. Beamsi trices them to Vg Ap., RfRR Skr., but such forms do not exist. 
Prof. Lessen to whom he refers, only conjectures Rftt to account for RfA, 
but 9Rpl| is clearly derived from RfRg which exists even in Skr. The read- 
ihfig in the passage from EramSdtirari given by Lassen is questionable. 

, ^ i^emaoandra has 14* distinctly and the form oecare in many vereea. . 
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from locative; but in the written Prakrits that have been handed 
down to us, the of is not found corrupted to W. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

The second person sing, is ^ in all the languages except B. 
which has The H. has n also. Of these is the same as th« 
Ap. 5t, the 5 of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through¬ 
put ; and ^ and it are transferred from the instrumental. The 1>1. 
is in M. from the Ap. dpff similar to and the B. i|i 
softened from this. The G. has TO, softened from the T beipg 
changed to ST by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has beep 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the O. ggr the final q" is drop¬ 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi gfT. The P. has a?? 
to be derived from or in the same way as from 3TO. 
The S. has ?T#, cTfr, ?Ti, and aft In TOff we 

have the ar to which ^ is reduced as in G, and the of gft analy¬ 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial rt is dropped as we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases for TO* fup 
5^, for and for both of which exist in thai 
dialect. 

The Verb in the Vernaculars , 

The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, loi^t 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots theip,- 
selves. Now these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have 1% old M. G. * to fear * from the Skr. 
fWir of the 3rd class; TO M. G. * to understand r§3T M. * to be 
cooked, ' ftir S. * to throw, ' 5TO M. G. H., etc. ‘ to dance, ’ 

M. G. * to be born,' M. G. ‘ to issue forth, ' TO M. ‘ to fight,' 
*n5T M. G. * to be maddened ' and old M. G. * to be sad ' from 

the Skr. l>Tr, fwr, I'qw, TO, TO, ^ and all belong¬ 

ing to the 4th class; or H. S. B. P. 0. from Skr. TO of the 
5th; 3TniT M. G. H. P. etc. ‘ to know, * !%ir B. 0. ‘ to buy ^ and 
S. ' to take ^ from the Skr. strt, and TOT of the 9th class. We 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth classes, as 5^ and from and qt of the 2nd, and ftf, 
*53r, fgnr M., S., TOT ( Skr. tot ), also ‘ to out,' rtNr from 

fhefith. i 

51 [ £. G. Bhanderker's Works, Vol. lY.J 
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Verbal Terminations the Present 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory W, after¬ 
wards dissolved into 1%, and thence softened to fl, which, having 
dropped its,f in the vernaculars, melted away and another sign 
had to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used even at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense. It has a potential signification in some cases as ^ 

In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con¬ 
junction with it, as ^ ^ The BrajbhasS. agrees with the Q. 
in this respect and adds its If as ^ |?. In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only, and in the last % masc., ^ fern, are 
added to the forms to denote present time. ^ is the past part, of 
the root from Skr. Pr. finr, which means * become * in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary WIL indicates present time alone. B. O. pre¬ 

serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

M. has two forms of this old Present •*— 


sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

Plural 

1 st ^ 




2 nd 



fW 

3rd 





In poetry we have iff and % for N and ^ as*“ 

^ I eftflNr u 

Ji&nesvarl, I. 112. 

infVT erfiff urertfr ^ i 

Jfi&nesvarl, III* 162. 

The termination t of the first person dug. is derived from ^ 
Pr. fJf, ^ being simply converted into an anusv&ra, i. (ft when 
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|>ronounced without olosing the lips, becomes f. In the same way 
the Pr. 9 of the pi. becomes The 2nd per. sing. 1% remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final f is dropped in 
consequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The g of 
Pr. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
cases, and thus we have 9^+3T=^. The 3rd per. sing, termination 
is the same as in pr., viz. f. The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
current Marathi the f also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is the same as 
in Pr., and to be traced to the Skr. ft of the 5tm. In the Prakrit 
there is no Atmanepada termination for the 1st per. sing., but 
still we have q here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb 
We have also f in and though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final f in 97# 
and 97# to the penultimate syllable. 

The first of the two, i. e., the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as gg ‘to read', %9 to ‘learn \ #9 ‘to speakTTfiT 
‘toteir, etc. 

The Cit. has both the padas and the q* of the Atm. Is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root 3^ as # % but ir Tft or TTf. In 
the Mai. we have 3TT, and the Goan. 37 long for q* as UTIT and 
3!7r, the final 37 being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is g, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. frwr and the vowels of the first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding beise in both the padas; 
as ‘I do’, or‘I used to do*, 37T# ^ ‘we do’,’ or ‘used to 
do*. The Goan, and Cit., however, have the first pers. sing. Atm. 
in 37f also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other vowels 

1 These vrddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate 37 being pronounced 
long through the accent according to the usual rule and by the oombinaticf 
of I* or ^ with it; so that the combined sound is 3 ^ 1 ^ and When thf 
lengthened ^ becomes 37r it overpowers the final g and this latter is 
dropped and we have ' 97 t Cit. or gtf Hoan., ‘I do or used to do’, 
hist as in a horse* the penultimate is lengthened into and tha 

final is dropped and we have 
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than though tney may be intransitive, as 5^r, Sf, etc,, and 
in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Pr^ 

0. and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense - 


0 . 


B. 


EWt ^ ^ 


5? ^ 3TTfJr ^ 
gf ^ 


These also are from the Pr. forms. 0. has lost nasal of the 1st. 
pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. O. has lost the H of the 2nd pers. sing, and has ^ in its 
place. The pi. of both is pronounced ^(1; sit being broad 
like that to which 3T even of 8kr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttarance by the speakers of these languages. This form ^ is 
the same as the M. ^ frnm the Pr. 0. has preserved the 

3rd pers. pi. intact; B. has lost the H and ?. 

The other languages have :— 


G. H. 




& ^ 







S. Tr. 















S. Intr. 


P, 


1st fst 













The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived direct¬ 
ly from those in Ap. The If of being dropped as 

usual) the forms are and, when the vowels are combined, 

wa have 


The O. P. and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
aonsisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pL, which has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and 
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S. or and must be referred to of the Pr. since the Ap. pos¬ 
sessed the Fr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it is 
iisual to write the f and ^ of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pers. sing. ^ is from the Ap. while the of the P. 
^ and the S. ^ is to be traced rather to the fi^r of the Pr., thap 
to this t as that of the m in the Cit. and Goan, by the elision of "f 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. ^ of the 
1st pets. pi. is the same as that in M. and 0. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. ^ and the Pr. 5. The of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci^ 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both and t exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to t* which became tr by amalgama¬ 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this ^ and inter- 
f)Osed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S; ITT?. The S. like the M. inserts f before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of RTf given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as 
and qv. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidases RamSyana we have 

3rd per. sing. 

Bala-Kftnda. 

‘ But Sambhu's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient.' 

^ invr mmiw 

Sundara-kanda. 

* An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky, ' 

3 rd per. pi. 

^ t^r gnr *rrt ^trfT I 

B&la-k&pda. 

' Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off tkf 
watery pollution. ^ 
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Bila-K. 

^ Those men and women that listen to the adyioe of K&rada 
become beggars having abandoned their homes. * 

2 nd per. pi.: 

^pnir fTT ^ 

Bala-K. 

* For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?' 

MTmH NiTf I 

Bala-K. 

* Why do you wander alone in the forest V 
1 st pars. sing.; 

JTI^ !T t I ^ Wf TSWt sflt ^ II 

Bala-K. 

' 1 shall not neglect the advice of N&rada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 
desolated).’ 

1 st pera pi. * 

HPT 5Pf PT?[T 5Jlf I ^ ^ BSit II 

B«a-K, 

* Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.' 

Another reading is which is sing, and the sense is' 1 
narrate. ' 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in # is met with thusi— 

w ^ ^ 

fTv ^ 55TTf II 

Ayo.-K. 

‘ I charge thee in the name of Bharata; tell me the truth lay* 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy} 
explain to me the reason. ’ 

There are also specimens of the Atm. : 

I 

B&la-K. 

* Sees Raghupati here and there. ' 
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9ft w ^ ^ ^ ifhft I ^ w fff 

Bftla-K. 

‘ If now you are amorous towards the Satl ( PSrvatl), the way 
of devotion will end and immorality ( will) result * 

^ I 
Bala-K. 

‘ He goes having sat on the bull. ' 

And it appears that the of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel ? of the 3rd pers. sing, 
does not become cr as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in vrfc 5^ (W ^1% 

'when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared* )• 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bengali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 



M. 


0 . 

B. 


let 






2 nd 



WT 


< 1 !^ 

3 rd 



or 




In the Ist per. sing, the g of the Pr. is changed to # in M. i. e. 
IT has lost its labial element as in the Present. 0. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The lit of the pi. is similarly changed to 3ft and is also shortened 
or resolved into in. The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
2nd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Fr., the other made up by adding i corresponds to that hi the 
Ap. ending in that vowel Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
4 instead of f, which form is also found in the Ap. as 

The 0. and B. do not possess these terminations but the Igtier 
httsfC which is to be traced to the Pr. g. The pi. is the same as in 
the Pr. the f having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowe}^ 
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The 0. and B. m is also really ifh pronounced broadly and 
the latter retains f unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
termination 7 of the Fr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into in M. and ^ in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes 
forefr. 

Thee? of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with e?. It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as ^ The 0. 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. unchanged but in the optional forpi 
the final 7 is dropped. M. and B have transferred ttie 
characteristic 3* to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the ?T. In M. the 7 is, as jn the 
sing, changed to but in some cases it is preserved ahd we 
have such forms as srrarfT, ^3r?r etc. We find instances in which 
the T preserves Its place after n as in the O. Thus in Jnanesvarl •- 
i vft I 1 

^ ampir w > ^ u 1—225. 

^ These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ' 

H. P. and G. have for the sing, as in the above; and ^ pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. 
the characteristic Imper. 7 being attached to the? of the Pr. 
and oven in the Pr. and M. B. and O. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present. The P. has also the form in t. The Sindhi 
Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in T as f5 and of transitive verbs and a few others in f as 
The ^ occurs in the Ap. along with the f and as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
seoopd per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in f preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas •— 

2 nd pers. sing. ^ nrrf \ 

inf fjrSTTf U 

* The lord said to Hanumanta, Assume the form of a boy and 
goto tile city of Ayodhy?.' 

The 2nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Present which prevailis 
in all the languages from the Pr* downwards. 
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“Having gone to Parvatl examine her devotion. 

The 3fd per. sing, ends in air or aft* as in the M. and O. 

M w ^Tsnr srrnf^ ^ I 

—Beh&rllfila. 

“May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress.’^ 
^ arfiTf l—^Tals. R. 

“May he confer favours.’^ 

The 3rd pers. pi. has f which is an A.p. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. The f has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

^ \ II—Tuls. R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all mydesirea^^ 

The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it; but in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative • 

^ ^ 3TPTH^ I ^ ^ mi II 

“The Satl having got Siva’s permission went, and was think¬ 
ing what deception to use.’* 

The pi. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in f and ^ as *•— 

“The emperor asked this matter “how is Gujarat ? ” 

^ I m^rnr rnmr ii 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 
the terminations of this are ffir S., % G. for the sing, and fat and 
sit for the pi. The H. has ^ and STt for roots ending in f and 3r 
and and for the rest. The P. and B. have for the pi. 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual f 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as srfl^ ^fiit 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the o]^ 
Marathi poets. Thus in Jn&nesvarl-— 
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Tf? mar i m mrst n^q rg ^ \ 
t Wjffft IR I 5T qT% 11 1-213. 

* This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that j 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.' 

?Tft‘ ^ I inr mgr w IX~1. 

‘ Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. * 

^ \ g r g y il^q T ii 

^ 3T%ftq' gim I ^^rq?T I 

TOT wiramTT I ii 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. '* 

STRTt amw I 55ft 1 - 8 . 

* Give attention now; I will speak what you make me speak. * 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 

Grammar to the Pr. base in tTST used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential 5 and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
oonoerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished from the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
sing, or pi. and its q* can by no means be derived from 3T j for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of q* to sr, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
not courteous. The 3rd pera with wret as the nom. is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful construe- 
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tion is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all, but 
to the thing done by hioir Thus the 5T in these forms is from the 
^ of the passive and the Hindi from fe?, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

The M. ffafr corresponds to Skr. the Imper. 3rd pers, 

sing, termination in that language being g*. corresponds to 
of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr, 
as in the Jnanesvarl •— 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.*' 

These forms become in the Q. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations eft happens to be 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms inW, 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi¬ 
nations f and ^ applied to the base asfSri^ ‘become', 5rt^‘hear.’ 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in f or V 
it appends % and ; for the Potential increment m is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in sit etc., i. e. any vowel except n. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment ? in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as and the other takes if or ST as wt, irnwr. 

The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f 
in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding g. The 
former takes f in the Future necessarily in the 1st and Srd pers. 
sing, as and optionally in 6omeothersase?T?ft^or<a^rfNl» 

or This option is extended even to to the Present 

or and th® past partioipl® pr ^; whjl® in 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take f as ent* 
The latter class takes in the Future let and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the option in the last is not allowed, 3T being added in all, includ¬ 
ing the present part., as not fllWT not 

and f^nRT so that this class must have q* in 
some cases and 3T in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take f 
before the termination of the Pres, as “I do’^ form their 

Imper. 2nd pers. sing, in ? and insert this in the present part, as 
5 while the rest do not add this ? as fOT 1st per. sing., 
pres, part., and take ^ in the Imper. sing., ^ Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have f in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels q, ar and ^ in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels f and q form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A consciousness 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases; 
^and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots (etc.) has an imperative signification. Hence 
the newly constituted base and qrir also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabhramsa also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from (t, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in f 
;even when it cannot be had that it is not likely to reject an 
already existing one. 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

Now as regards the A p. form we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have 3T, so that it is the old 
inorganic ? which prevails so much in the Ap. And we hsvf 
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seen that t is used in many more grammatical forms in M. than 
whilst, instead of it, in other places and in the Slndhi in all 
but the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, we have ^; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Par asm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of indicates the Atm. character. 

The Future 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus- 


t 



i 



it 




The ^ of these forms is the old Skr. W corrupted to in the 
Saur. and ^ in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations CT and ^ of the G. Present attached to F. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost; wherefore in 1st pers. we have not for the sing, 
corresponding to and corresponding to ^5^, But G. 

has derived its Isfc. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
or and the sing, from which, you will 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bhasa but the ^ is corrupted 
to 5 as it very often is. Thus .— 









Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the # of the Pres. Braj at 
in unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have f instead of but you will have observed that 
there we have as in and here f which represents the 

Saur. and Apbhr. W. The old Future occurs in Tulsidfisi^'f 
lUm&yana. 
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3 rd per. sing. f&^TT wa efirTg i 

m^x f?R ^ ^s^^x^ 11 

*‘Dear, leave off all anxiety, remember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good.' ’ 

If the dot on ft is a mistake fchis is 3rd pers. sing., 

3rd pers. pi. iTtft l 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
(this) child with attention.” 

2nd pers, pi. ^ m \ i^xi II 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh. 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the ^ derived from ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

1 st pers. pi. xxe; n ^ Titft mi ii 

“ Then I will enter thy mouth 5 1 tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. ” 

3rd pers. pi. fOT I ftgsm mxmm a^ii 

“ They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble. ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts ix etc., which resemble 
those of 3R or 3TRr so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. etc. But this future is in the first 

place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as 
and And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of the type 

of wftfft, from which evidently the others are derived, will 
yamain unexplained. There pan be little doubt that tbie der|- 
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ration is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotten. 

The Past Tense 

Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as 1 %^^ , etc. 

This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. qttfr P. ^ 

S. M. 

In all these sentences the last words are past parti¬ 
ciples and they agree with the object in the Nom. case in number, 
gender and person. In the O. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Paeticiple 

The Hindi participle ends in 3? which of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. m, Pr. nsT, the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting When augmented by the 

addition of ^ in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is *nn, the alone of the ^ being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is and where this V is not 
inserted it is By adding this augmented form m to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as TOT etc. 

An euphonic w intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as ffHT, 
#0* etc. Similar to this is the B. and O. past participle as 
in B.,%wr, 0. The S. termination is fsfr and the P, 
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fUT as mfirsfr fromSfTTO *tobe awake/^%3Tr from ‘to remain,* 
HfW ‘gone/ ^%3n* ‘sent / the nom. termination S’and the augment 
HT for ^ being left out of consideration it is reduced to fer. The 
G. has ^ and the Braj. as in ‘kept* from fUf, 

laffr ‘told* from where also the 3Tt being dropped the termi¬ 
nation is IT i. e. ipiT hastily pronounced. These languages there¬ 
fore preserve the old termination with augment f prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., asf^ert, gft# etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as 


8. 

Pr, 

Skr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 






r®-- 


wt 




?5SVr: 


wir 



'nrft 


wit 


UTTT- 

j^Nft 

Saur. 

JBfr 



Hindi also possesses a few. 









mr- 


[ ^ being elided. ] 

mit 




^5r 





But these participles are 




made the bases of verbal 

ifhit 


W- 

forms: the infinitive being 



'?«• 

%S5fT and ^39(T. 



5!irt 

grwr-' 





The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
from IT^, Skr. Pr. drunk, done ; ( P. has 

this also ); but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in This is adjectival 

in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserved in the other 
dialects. But here we have ¥ (’afr) for the er (nr) of those. 
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This 5? has been traced to the Skr. n ; but since in the Maha- 
rftetrl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. ^ which often becomes ?■, and 
C is frequently confounded with T and E as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. ^ is always if as %■ ‘give’ from ?[r, from f«r 
and etc. Similarly even in the Prakirit period^ suoh a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 

in and in some of the succeeding numerals^ becomes 

in the Pali but is changed to Tf in the Pr., which shows that 
7 must have become W before it assumed the form of r. ¥is inter¬ 
changed with ^ even in Skr. as 9^t¥nfT or ; and in the Pr. 

and modern dialects we have for sStv, or for Skr. , 
for ^rrftiT etc. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the i^aur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the »§aur. ^ and the M. ¥ should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar cases, goes 
a great way against this derivation. 

The Marathi past participle in ^ is, I think, of the 

same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G. besides 

and and in 8. besides and and 

There is a little difference in the sense, but both are' promiscu* 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and O. form their Pfeteriie* 
with this participle as the base as B. ‘ Gopal 

told us * 5 O. ‘ I wrote with a pen.' It is also' 

used as an adjective as *the past day/ * the fallen 

tree.’ Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is nob 
|i;lven in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes ot 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly acr 
H. ‘sold/ ¥¥¥ ‘gone'; and it is also found in the works, of 
Eablra, though I have not seen it in TulsldSsa’s R&pidyana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kabira was a Sfidra himself 
and consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 
present day. Thus •*— 
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—REmayaijia II-4. 

“Then BrahmS asked his mother: ‘ Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou T ** 

^TfiF wifiR iNw mtt 199% 9 tft ^mflr mit w 

—Rimlyana V-7. 

** In all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn 1 ’* 

Now in the Sindhi participles 9 is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as ftsT and with the suffix 9 
become and The Gujarati ones are of the same 

nature; in is the suffix and ^ is the original participle 

in fW or O’ or or which is changed to <cr, as ^ often ia 

Even in Marathi in the forms «t9F, %9T, WT9T, STTOr^ in the minor 
dialects, ir^T, «n^, etc., represents UU" (Pr. 

Skr. m ); 9q-( Pr. 9W,Skr. ^); 3TnT, 3Tm (Pr. 3TT3m, Skr.amRT); 

9ff, WTW ( Pr. Wr3T, skr. 9T9 ), t Hn* ( Pr. ^ 
and so on. In the B. too we have STlf ^T which are just 

like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this 9 appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 rz 1206 A* D.f 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
91T {iHfWf'given to a monastery'in which we see that ffTis 
appended to which is the same as the old Pali and Pr. parti- 
oiide of the root 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
9 instead of a and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of Tulsldftsa, Eablra, Canda and others # 99 'done,* 
Iftif 'taken, ‘known,’ <<Nr ‘given* and such others occur 

mgr I ?fNt II 

“ The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him -aiid 
gave him a blessing. ” 
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, In the Marathi poets we have m added to sf as Ji&neiml. 

nr^ ipr^r * i 

' Both these dreadful noises mingled together. * 
ernjTT < \ 

*' The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly." 

Ekanitba* 

* Ran towards Dharma or virtue. ’ 

\^iH ffitfTOT wtrar I 

^Hearing this, Govinda smiled*. 

Bukmipl Svayaipvara. 

In the following ^ is applied to old Tadbhava participles 

Jr vUtt mm \ & WTOW OTsrT i m wT i n 

Jflftn. V47. 

“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ** 

ntsfti ^ \ eltfrwr w 

* Went in where the lord of the world Sri Krsna was. ’ 

Here m and vm, are from IW and ^'n Pr., eir, SW and mw 
Skr.; and to these m, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which m is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as ; and in the 

language of the day we have frffih#, g?!# and one 

or two others. In the Jiianetvar! we have also such formi as AfAsn* 
’excited', ’slept', and where the ^ represents the 

eUT or fiT of the old participle resembling in this respect the GuJ. 

When the ir or eg of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the suffix n attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other; and w came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old g 
that we have in %9T and ikUT; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 
in tho same wa^. The original participle wap mostly’ u^ed 
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predicaitively as it it is in classicar Skr. also, and this ^ #aa 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be 
predicatively used; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H. 
In M. however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove put the 
o|d one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
libw it is not entirely lost in such instances as ITRSTr 

mti ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has already 
taken place*. 

Then another 9 came to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form ^ 5 ^r, 
etc. with a double This ST is to be traced to the Pr. or ^ 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of Bhava 
i. e. being the thing signified by the base as These two 

words are in M. or and or in which instances 
we see that the initial f or ^ of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl,we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases; but ^ is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as 
from which we have vura etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as Pftpini V. 2 . 96; flrvTO, 
irhrw, etc., V. 3.97; V. 2.98 5 lirTO V. 2-99. 

Thk Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

, The present participle of the Pr. has lost its sr in M. as 
imw, in G, ayw ‘doing*, ‘aalcending^ in H. as and in B* 
y^hile.^he O. has preserved it as The 8 , 

and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has % instead of -5 
jfind^the former bps preserved the nasal throughout while the 
fatter ^has dropped It afj^er roots in ^ as S. inrfhft, 

I writing* but ‘going*, ‘becoming-,’ this participle is used, 
j^as Ip the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. dt m* glN ‘if ^he had 
^^one it, it would have become,* G. ft Nt W; B. % fit ^ 
5rr;‘if he had told you, you would no 1 
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had arisen, the darkness would not have remained’; H. ift* Ij* 

5rr?C !T ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to my 
words S. 5T ‘if he had not been swimming*, %% 

‘if I were to send’. 

: • The Absolutive in the vernaculars 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination 
as the same as the MahSrSstrl 3ror. Yararuci, you will 
remember, gives this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 

The G. has f, the same as the Ap. f and Pr. fei, Skr. tr, and 
from the Ap. or the Vedic Skr. f^sT; or the % of may 
be the same as the particle % which means ‘and' added to f. 

The Sindhi has f for intransitive and reflexive roots and cr for 
transitive and another r^rlr or for both, as lofr ‘having heard!, 
irft'having beaten' and or Jntff. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the of the transitive roots the 3T of the original 
PT seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign f. Thus we have first iTTfl and then, f3T or 
fir being added, we have mfnr, whereupon the ir with the 
preceding f becomes if and we have The last ifr is the same 
as the fB" of the Ap., traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the f of this form and the original root, as 
wr etc., is used in the sense of the Absol., but to make the sense 
distinct % or ^ is added, as ftg# or 5TF% or wrtPt. Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived from the l§aur. f%3r and WK 
is the same as VtSl, i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
is felt to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive and in the instr. 

H and *ff of some of our vernaculars. 

P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
Brajabhasa. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as 
IfrR, though often % the same as H. ^ is added, as etc* 
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Tlw 0. also has f as and the B. has f or 7 or vnr as 

or\%^ ^having seen/ In the last the ^ of the original PI 
is preserved and lengthened, and the 7 is euphonic. 

The INFINITIVE ofPubpose in the Vernaculars 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as ffr SsH 
iruwr * he began to study. ’ The form in the Pr. is but the 
augment f is lost in M. 0 . also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Absolutive ^ * considering he spoke/ 

ernr pr itprr' eating and eating he was satisfied. ’ But the 

original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 

made the basis of the present tense definitei which will be oon* 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
Infinitive : as G. i ^ ^ 5 ‘ I am able to do it.’ H. Jr 

wnpl ^ \ ‘ whom speech cannot express, ’ Br. ^ wft 

for M. ifr irr^t. For this infinitive the modern 
vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Participle in the Vernaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. HW, Pr. ersiv, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma¬ 
tions. In M. we have ‘should be done,’ G. S. 
from TO to see, Braj B. & 0. ^froi. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in eiw appears as in M., eifu S., 
Braj., mm H. and P., esro 0. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess it These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. Hdrnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in 
but, as before remarked, the transition from to and then 
to ^ is taken for granted; regularly jfhr ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to sfl as in TOfi. According to the observations I 
nutd^ before the ^ of mA and ^ of rpuit be due to 
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iri* Pr. and 3(WRnR[-3?^ Ap., as in M. %% and G. ; so that the verbal 
nonn in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

The Passive in the Vernaculars 

The Pr. passive base in fer and has been preserved only 
IhP. dtB. Thus RTft3(T*he may be beaten' and Nfftew ‘they 
may be beaten* are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential; while the present 

part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in f3T, the 3T being lost. Sindhi has 3T as ‘to be drunk,* 
‘to be washed,* sing., pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. 

The pres. part, is wanting ; the potential participle from aw 
being used instead as UTfNT. The augment f is introduced before 
this 3T where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
JnSnesvarl: 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. * 

jwrrmr \ w 

“ In that manner, O lord Mftdhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
(lit. will be destroyed). 

rwrtf ?! I ^ 1 

^ qf Tstm y ii 

* Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness ?' 

Here wo have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj* 
had the passive: 

fitft wrfSwTw { 3ti%% nut \ 

NWf I iftPi ssynr wn^r i 

nriT Ntwf nitn i rNfr... nii fifrf w 

NNW WSmTTN TfT \ NiNiN WTmUTNIT H 



$64: Hmnmrds of the Older (hummaltoaX Porm^ 

* Where Sftligrama is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Smrtis, Pur&nas and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
Purinas and duty are understood, there Madhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world )/ 

Here we have instances of the forms in ^ as and in i 

( Pr. f3T) Hrfhf; and also of the modern forms as which will 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsldtsa ? 

* The greatness of which (Hama's name) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name.’ 

wftro ^ 3?^ II Beharllala. 

* Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna). 

Here and are forms of the passive in The 

verb in mod. H. is also a passive forms as G. and 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms of the 
passive firqs S. ‘to be heard,' S. 'to be broken,* H.‘to flee 
away,*H^ S. ‘to be fried,’ S. ‘to be plucked’ from pr. 1^, 
war, far and %ar and Skr. fW, ww, f^ and j 
from W Pr., Skr.‘to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is 
somewhat altered, arwft M., aW S. from Pr. Skr. WW ‘to be 
obtained,’ WIHS: S., W|RT H. from Pr. wag, Skr. WW ‘to be bound;* 
ftw#-5-5rT M. G. H. P. from Pr. ?fNr, Skr. JWW ‘to be seen' also ^Tlliir 
H.; S., fJHiTT H. P. from Pr. Skr. ISg, root ‘to be 

increased,’‘to swellM., Pr. Skr. WoW ‘to be known;' 
M. G. from ^ Pr., Skr. ffJMT ‘to occur to one' etc. 

The Causal in the Vernaculars 

The causal is formed in M. by appending fw or as wfwir or 
wfMr or fwrer; you will remember, I have identified 
the t thaj; non-reflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Parasm. f, and qf or 3T of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
itm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have 3 t or f 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and Ktm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking 3T or f from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
STO* for the being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel as or In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the MalvapI is spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The ^ stands for for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
^ for 5^1 like the H. for W, JTTf for etc. 

In G. the causal termination is as ‘cause to do/ 

‘make hot *, ’ in S. 3^Tf as w * to cause to increase, * 
‘to cause to wash/ in P. 3?T3r or as qr 

In H., it is 3Tr as tTOTlT, but and TOW are also 

used} and the termination 3(T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as TOTRT from •f^TRT 

and T5RT. The 3UV occurs in first causals in poetry, as TulsIdSs: 
^ srycrRfT ‘ Narrate ( lit. make me hear ) to me the 

history of the lordalso :— 

^ ^ w ii 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances; so he (the lord) 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows). * 

The B. and O. causal is also similarly formed by adding sn' as 
Wf ‘ 1 cause to do, ‘ * I show’ etc. Here also as in the H., 

the ^ of 3OT is elided. 

The IT of the S. must be the f which we have observed is 
used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres, pari 
etc, as 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 
or 3R, which is the same as one of the three in Pr. For, yon 
64 {R.O.BlMiidatkMr’f Weeks, VoLlV.) 
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will remember, the Pr. has q*, ent and, the q of the latter being 
dropped, there is another 3nq. We have also a good many 
examples in the vernaculars of the Pr. causals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre¬ 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vyddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. 3Tq or Pr. q Thus 


M. G. H. 

Writ-f-stT 


H. 



M. G, H. S. 



M. G. H. 


<Khnii-f-!Tr 

H. 


qnqqf. 

G. H. 


!^T¥¥-¥T 

M. 

¥¥i|- 


M. G. 

q¥^^ 


M. 



s. 

irqi 

¥R\¥ 

M, S. 


qTo5^-*TTm 

S. 

Rm 

qT¥lff 


I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting ^ before the causal termination 3^T. 
G. has ¥ and Sindhi I for ‘ to cause to eat * from ^ 

to eat, ‘ to cause to give,' ^T¥f *to show’ from ‘to see,' 
W¥f ‘ to cause to run,’ ‘ to give, ' ‘to cause to give,' 

‘ to cause to sit,^ In these instances we 
have qr or 3Tr before ¥ ; but in G, all these forms have 3Tr¥ opti¬ 
onally added to them when the previous is dropped as 
¥q¥Tqi ‘to cause to run,' ^^¥¥1^5 ‘ to cause to eat * etc.; and in 
S. we have the causal 3qf appended toafter roots ending in 
as ‘ to cause to eat,' qRTfRj ‘ to cause to wound,' qRTf*!E 

* to cause to suck' or ‘ to suckle; ' so that the intervening is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causa] termi¬ 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as qWt ‘to turn,’ q1q¥®t ‘ to cause to turn,' 
writ ‘ to run,* qTq¥fii‘to cause to run,^ ‘ to threaten. ’ 

Hemacandra mentions ¥RT¥t as the causal base of WR and gives 
qr¥ in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
qr. We have this ¥?¥ in the sense of sending in M. 
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We have seen that if or is sometimes changed to ¥ and thence 
to f or ¥ in the Pr. and vernaculars; whence it appears that 
is a denominative or nominal root from or fi¥r or 
by the application of the usual denominative termination siTf, 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi¬ 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base ai 
qW Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles; 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from m, from CJf from ¥¥, 

from etc.; and secondly in the sense of doing, 

when 3TTf or intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Milatl-Mfidhava, from which we have in M, SWTfi. 

The forms in which we have 3?T before ¥ as etc. are 

denominatives from the past participles of original Pr. causals 
as frf^ or , the causal fermination auar being changed to aJV 
and 3TT as in the H. in ordinary causals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expressive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as •- 

M- G. H. to draw from ^ p. p. p. of fSf 


H. 

«!iRT 

to sleep 


»» 


G. 

lat 

to rain 


ft 


H. G. 


to sit 


if 


H. G. 


to enter 


)> 


H. 

fOTT 

to cry 

va 

>♦ 


G. 


to be angry 


»* 


G. 


to be pleased 

5^ 

»» 


H. G. 


to be diminished 




We have another verbal base in M. which involves the idea of 
power and ability as ‘can be done,* ‘can be sat* 

These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. f is somesimes 
seen for^f :— 
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* Even if the Veda has told much and indicated a great many 
distinct things, still one should take that which is beneficial 
to himself/ 

* Who should be called ?' 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for Skr. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner; for, fRTT in Skr. means the work is caused 

to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is 'the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. lam the causer of myself 
to do iti i. e., ‘ I can do it.' In G. this causal pass, is trans¬ 
formed into 3U, as the causal arq’so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some cases and passive and causative in others, as 
3?f ^ ^ ' this boy is known to be a fool;'3Trqim 

this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma¬ 
rians do not notice them, as H. ^ PTPT ‘By the 

singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,’ 

^fTT I ‘that is called a sentence’ etc.’ 

Thus then you will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhraipsa. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 


1 Hr. Beamea traces the vernacular causal terminations 3^^ ^ etc. 

to the Skr. 3^. But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr. 3^ or has 

escaped him somehow. The ^ of the Hindi causal forms he also derives 
from the of ipcr. But this is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel 1^, and q* is never changed to a semivowel excepting. iq 
tb» doubtful iustance ^ from 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the 0. and B., 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signihcation of the present time. 
G. S. P. andH. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the O. and 
the Braj. *, while this latter possesses the solitary form of the Aorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some cases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Fr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
vs e have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and G. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apabhraipsa, but the dialect of that name 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G« 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj; and the 
works of TulsIdHs, Bihlrilal, Kablra and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old Braj literature we find the Apabhraipsa forms of the 
Present tense unchanged; and from these has directly been deriv¬ 
ed the Present tense of the modern S., G., P., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modern Braj and ip tbf 
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poeia in an older and less oormpt form also, though the fr is 
changed to f. Such Apbhr. forms as Sw, ^ are preserred in the 
G.; and the neuter sing, in # in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it occurs especially in the verbal nouns or infinitives. 
The first pers. sing, g exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. 

And since the Apabhram^a is referred by the grammarians to 
the SaurasenI type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. P. and H,, as the representatives of the old SaurasenI, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
country about MathurS. 

The distinction between this and the old Mahftr&etrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The change of 
n and ^ to ^ and % for instance, instead of elision and f is of 
such a nature. The law of elision which operated in a great 
many other oases could not long be kept from extending itself 
to 9r. But still we do find in the modern G. such forms as 

firj etc. for WH:, #ni: and This change was made 

in some cases in the SaurasenI as in for , and in 

others not, as for And the change of sw to ^ and 

f we find in the 8 . and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future which had an intercalatory fW Instead of the Maharastrl 

is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhraipsa. Then, if 
we follow Yararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was fsr, 
and in the prose speeches in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the dropped. 

Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
old Mah&r&strl verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord¬ 
ing to Yararuci, the absolutive termination was Birw, which we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of ^ and ^ in 
old Mahr. was ^ and itst, and we have these forms in the M. in 
%fsnr and as we have seen, while % instead of %, 9 instead of 
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^ occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plajB. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thus then, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old M&har&strl $ so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. TheB. and 0. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur.; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal ^T, point 
to their being the descendants of the old MagadhI. 



LECTURE VI 

New grammatical Formations in the Northern 
Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as fi[WTtr ‘gruel for a 
Brahman' is not so expressive as fitWTstrf ‘ gruel for a 

Brahman's purpose*; which again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into fitWWW 'gruel for 
the purpose of a Brahman*. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forma But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of etymology such an expression 
as comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
“for the sake of*' and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in WTqWT^, it becomes a termination, and a new case 
form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetic decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to Wlk* (M. the original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to Mm and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates Mm to it, the expression NfO* 
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will not serve his purpose, but he must have some such as 

And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
supersedes nw. In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the S^manya^rupa or the common form, because it 
is used in all the cases. 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two SfimSnya-rhpas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of fche modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Sam&nya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations •'— 


(l)Sing. m 

PI. art 

(2) „ i 

f 

(8) < 

„ art 

(4) „ 3r 

.. * 

(5) „ <r 

„ art 


(1) The following classes of nouns take the first— 

(a) Masc. and Heut. nouns in w as 9TN *hand\ fTirr obi., fTITM 
sing. *to a handgRCbs* pi. *to hands’. 

(b) Masc. nouns in err and neuter nouns in ^ which combine 
the final and the termination into iTf, but to 7 in the speech 
of the Konkanl Karhadas and in the CitpftvanI and 
optionally to iiT or in adjectives•• as wflT‘a mango*, irtW 

65 [ R. G. Bhsndarkar’e Works, VoL lY. ] 
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obi., srfwmr sing. *to a mango';%# ‘a plantain^ teoffT obi., 
fes^rra* sing.‘to a plantain'; ‘to a mango’ in the 

KonkanI Karhadfis, ‘yellow’, or obi., 

or sing. ‘ to a yellow mangb’, 

respectively. 

(0) A good many Maso. nouns in it the i of which is changed 
to^TT before 31T as nom., obi., sing, 

pi. 

All neuter nouns in i as 

( d) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in 3*. Some of 
these change 37 to and others drop it, since it is the 
37 of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as ^37 ‘a brother’—obi., 
sing.‘to a brother^1^=3 pi. ‘to brothers’; 
‘traveller’, obl.,5rTE^^^ sing., pi.; 

sing., pi. sing., pi. 

Some nouns of this class take su optionally as 
sing., pL 

( 2) The following nouns take the second form f, | — 

( a ) Tatsamas in short f as 
( b ) A few masc. nouns in t as ‘ elephant 
sing., eWrt pi. 

( 0 ) A good many femininine nouns in 3T as manner, 
sing., pL; %5? ‘ a plantain tree *,%oSt— 
sing., pi. 

( d) Some feminine nouns in t as ‘ ground 
Bing., pi. 

( 8 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form 
astit<t‘a mare’, sing., pi., sing., ^3^h=rpl. 5 

Wd ‘a garment worn by females’, sing., pi., 31^^ 

sing., pi. In the Goan, and Mai., how^ever, this form does 

not exist and these nouns take the fifth form anr, as 
sing. pi.; sing., wrWT^ pi. 

(4) Some masc. and feminine nouns in 3? take the fourth 
form 37-*, as 5^37—«t3rfr sing., pi; f. ‘a side’, 

; sing.) pi. 
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(5 ) The following classes take the fifth form ^—A good many 
fern, nouns in 3T as sfhr ‘a tongue’, sing., fSnrf pL, sing., 
pi.; a good many fern, nouns in f in the Goan, and Mftl. 
dialects; see instances given above ; some fern, nouns in ar, as 
5ng“aleech\ sing., pi., ^55^^ sing., 5l85Wf^ pi.; 

‘ husband’s brother’s wife etc. Some nouns take 

this form optionally as ^T^or orfrrwlfi. The usage 

in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvara in the pi. of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns in t and ar 
often take the sOT—or forms though these properly belong 

to nouns in er. 


The Oblique Form in Sindhi 

(1) The following classes of nouns take 3T for the obl. sing, 
and erf, and for the pi.:— 

( a) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in as 
a country’, obl., sing.‘of a couitry*, 

pi. ‘of countries’, also sit. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in ait, which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into q* as in the Cit. Mar. as ITit 
*a carpenter\ obl. qfk sing., and srit pi, 

( 2) The following nouns take 3T for the obl. aing, and nft 
and ^ for the pi. in addition to aiT and q:— 

( a) Masc. nouns inf as flft ‘a peasant', or sing., 
ifrR't, and pi. 

( b ) Fern, nouns in f as ‘a mare’, obl. sing, ftftirt, 
and pi. 

( 0 ) Masc. nouns in as ‘a man’, obl. RTVgi? sing., 

mof f^, muf 3T^, and RTujir ph 

( 3 ) Nouns in short f have no separate form for the sing, of 
the obl., the nom. form being used; the pi. they form like the 
above class, as RTfSn f. ‘a story', obl. RTt?k sing., Rri?g3;it, 

and pl. Masc. nouns in f, however, do 
not take the forms in and ; as %ff7 ‘ a lion ’ sing., 

pl. 
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( 4 ) Fern. nouoB in sn and ^ have no separate form for tha 
sing, while in the pi. they take ‘wish', obi. ^ sing., 

pL; IT^ *a murder’,obi. f^T sing., pi.; fl® ‘lightning^ obi. 

sing., pi. The first has mj and also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in is taken by all feminine 
nouns in 3T, an and f and also masc. nouns in f. Masc. nouns in ^ 
and fem. nouns in ^ have ^ar in the criginalbase itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique Foem in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination q* for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in 3U. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while sur is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pi., before 
which the final eu of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
tof, as ‘a horse', obi. sing, and pi. Finals 

preceded by a vowel combines with this to form qf, as 
or^^‘father\^^ obi. pi.; and final ST forms 3lT as «5^*man^ 
obi. pi. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in S!T only. It ends in as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
Karh. M, and P. nouhs in err as ; The pi. obi. of 

all nouns whatever is formed by adding sir which amalgamates 
with the preceding er of all nouns and the err of such as are 
masculine, and combines with g to form ; as ‘a village’, 
i f itfiq sT pi. ‘of villages’; ‘a horse’, pi. ‘of horses'; qfflt 

*a master', pi.‘of masters.’ In other ca^es it is simply 

added to the noun as ‘a jackal,' pi. ‘of jackals’. 

In the BTajbh&s& and in the old poets the obi. pi. of all nouns 
has or ft instead of 5Rt, as ’BfT ‘a good man^ pi. ‘of good men*. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it; as 
‘piwple* sing. pi.; ‘devotee^ pi. («5rf 
Wf^t—Kablr). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In G. the obi. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in # 
and t is formed by substituting for those vowels. The latter 
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take an anuavara in the pi.) and the forms of the former for both 
numbers are alike as sing, and pi. ‘to a horse at 

horses’; ‘a plantain^ %oyT“%5ri^ sing, ‘to a plantain', pi. 
‘to plantains'. But the nom. pi. forms of these are and fegt, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. cases are formed simply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pi. and there is no such thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as irnro ‘a man' nom. sing., 
irnn# nom. pi, sing., pi. The plural termination is 

^ and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final STT and art of nouns in and t to distinguish the pi. 

forms from the sing, as or nom. pL, or 

dat. pi. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without eit are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in or ^ are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as # in the nom. and other cases. And 

this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as 5PRT 
gtiifr (Panch.): ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed; ' ^ # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 

SaBtras\ 

IVTIIUT SWOT 

xiT ^ qtwr 

Svargarohana by Sundarabhat^ 

‘All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svargarohana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues’. 

Kfivyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raise a noise. There are mountains, forests 
many hills; over these is a crowd of monkeys.' 

The ^ however is seen in fern, nouns ending in t *—. 

*nwTT 5i fw I wW wi w» ii 

SvArgireha^ 
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‘ Tke water of the sea and of the rivers on land (in villages) 
will be dried up.' 

Kavyadohana, Tulael. 

* There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.' 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the ^ is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in eJt and The 
true explanation therefore of the modern sit of the pi. is that fem. 
nouns in err and t preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fem. eit was trans¬ 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in ait and Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Samftnya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in ait 
however have a form ending in q" when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in ^ as arr aim 
‘this thing was done by a good man\ TOPlW aiT% 

‘boys went to the margin of a tank* 5 hut this may he explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and ^ may be regarded as an instr. form and 
a locative. 

ABSENCE OF THE OBLIQUE FORM IN BENGALI AND ORIYA 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fem. sfr and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as originally 
‘direction, row,line’, and etc., after the noun, the 

plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus ‘a king*, 

‘of a king\ wrrfl^ ‘of kings^ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king.' Sometimes the word is attached to the gen. sing, as 
to express the gen. relation between the ^3TT and 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals and such words are appended and such 
others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as 
‘of a dog’*of dogs.' The Oriya sign of the plural is 
*TR for rational and animate creatures and etc. for 

irrational or inanimate, as 5^ a beast’, sing, ‘of a beast’, 
SSWTTOT ‘of beasts. * The B. adds n to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while etc. are 

applied to the rest,as TT5TT‘a king’, TrsTTTT ‘kings’; ‘a dog', 

‘dogs.’ The 0. adds ^ to to form the nom. pi. as 
This ^ is the same as that of in M. and H. 

The Nature of the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this Sfimfinya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as or ^TUFfr with a noun. 

We say or i. e. put the noun into the gen. 

case. Now this Rmm# is convertible with in 

which rUT5T is the oblique form of the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as mjpTR 5TT^ ‘[I cannot do the work'; wmffT 

5TTtfr ‘there is no spirit (lit. water) in him.' 

May the Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some oases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attached to it; thus is acc. sing, of 
3UR ‘I’ in the Pali and the Pr., instr., «mf|abl, wPlT 
Idc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those cases are added to the original gen, form W. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary post-positions. Thus, before the loc. fwr was appended 
to HIT, it must have acquired some such sense as ‘in the interior 
of' and that the whole expression HhPh might mean ‘in the 
interior of me.' Similarly in the Apabhraihsa, some of the post¬ 
positions which came into use and which, as 1 shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are uted with the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus :— 
firart 55 5^ ‘ i pine away for thee, oh 

beloved, but thou for another', in which we have the postposition 
%<¥ and ^ having the sense of ‘for* used with the genitives fit 
‘thy* and ‘of another.* 

ANALYSIS OF THE MARATHI OBLIQUE FORM 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in 3TT sing, and srt pi. which nouns in 3T, 3TT etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. f sing, and t or ^ pi. derived 
from Pr. W and ol. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ft) but f is also found, as in in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work J— 

^ NHf fTft I fir^fff 

‘ The wealth of Kanha was like the affluence in the house of 
Indra* where Iff is gen. sing. The f of fr^f , for instance, is 
reduced to H, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars) and we have fW or fmr. Similarly of the pi. 
combines with the preceding into srt and we have fTRT. 

The second form t and | is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
f or f maso. or fern. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have the sing, obi., and pL, the of of which is 
reduced to ^ as in the other case, and we have rH, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have the obi. pi. Or the sing, f 
may be derived from another fern. gen. termination H or the mase. 

for f, which, before the preceding short f, goes out since it is 
final) as 
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The fourth form ^ and ^ is similarly derived from masc. and 
fam. nouns in J or 37; as obi. M., though 

we have not this word in this form in M. where it is 
gen, m^ohh sing. M.; obi. pi. M. 

The fifth form in cr sing* and pi. is from fem. nouns in air; 
Pr. %wnf or fapsuTiT-^^ M. obi. sing, and M. 

obi. pi. 

The third form f sing, and art pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai, 

Analysis of the Sindhi Oblique Fokms 

The Sindhi in its 3T of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shortens the srr of the M.^ i. e. the two er form one strong 3T; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. 

WH etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form sit, like the 
corresponding M. rt, which appears to be from the Apbhr. t of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short f or 3" given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. 3 in an uncorrupted form. Of these 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. 3 and the gen. 13; i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. was added instead of to 
the original base. 

THE Hindi and the Punjabi Oblique Foems 

The P. pi. ert is the same as the M. and the H. art is from 
the Apbhr. f nouns in f or 3. , Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. wt with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi 3^ is. 

The Braj 3 also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them In 
a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the P. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and 0. 
have dropped them altoge&er. 

M t B. Ob Bbaatfaikar^a Woits, VcL IT. I 
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It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same t 3 rpe. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations STT and erf properly 
belong to nouns in 3T. Sindhi masc. nouns in 7 are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in er, 7 being the nom. sing, 
termination, whence they take in the sing, su shortened to er. 
Nouns in 3Tr Mar. and P. and in ^ S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in UT or ^ in M. 
and q in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of 
Thus Skr. is Pr. or since 31 is pronounced q, and 
with f or 31 the gen. termination becomes utu:u+3l= which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes UtWT *, but in the older M. poets 
we find vhnTT also. Now in the state of UtW it may become, as 
I have once stated, uti*, as for becomes or and 
after a long vowel the following 3 i is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly we 
have the plural 

Neuter nouns in ^ are also nouns with a final as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nouns in 3ir. 

and + 31 of the gen. = 

Similarly ^ = uwrei = g gpS tq ? etc. 

Masc. nouns in i also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in 3i originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus Is Pr., 

Sk.; wherefore we have »flf 53 i + 31 T= is Pr. 

and with the gen. f or 3i the obL m»%o3Vr 5 Pr. etT%3i 
and with 31 for g VmqT obi. etc. Similarly is iTtfiiei, where 
with gen. 31 we have M. n*Wr 1 vieft is VT^Nl and thence mviir.; 
8 . gift is Skr. glf^, Pr. gi^n which is the S. obL form, since the 
effect of two 3 i coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong 

We thus see that most Mar. and S. masc. nouns inf and M. neuter 
nouns f are derived from Pr, nouns having a final 31 representing 
Skr, W or any other syllable. In the same way Skr. 9 f¥ is Pr, 
9f31 thence glfei and with the gen. 3 i for g the M. obL; 
so also M. Tm must be Pr. >ifm, 8 kr, Pr. mei. 
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Skr. 9rvi^, in order that with the gen. ar ihejr may yield miT or 
HTWr, Neuter is njpr, Skr. »!yif and hence by the combination 
of -I- 3T we have or «nzwr. S. iini|;must have been ingg 
from and the aspiration being transferred to w we have 
HWyer which is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. masc. 
nouns in ^ and M. neuter nouns in ^ which take this oblique 
form were Pr. nouns in 3 t representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
ar, mostly Now these vernacular nouns in f or f and ^ or 3r 
which in Skr, have not a syllable like !T or up at the end must 
have the qp attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in er which on that account have become 
nouns in efr or air in the modern languages. 

Those fern, nouns in ar that have t or f for their SSm&nyarhpa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in f or f as they are as 
a matter of fact; as %oP is Pr. or Skr. is Pr. 

and Skr. vr^, Skr. qmf, Pr. mvSi ;vftur, Skr.vrfitJft, Pr. vfjofr; 
whr, Skr. trrft, Pr. VT^T*, and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as ftiT, W, frijr from ’WJr, irfit, etc.; others that end in 

i and take these terminations were also originally nouns in f 
or f as Skr, and others. Some masc. nouns in f which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond¬ 
ing nouns in f, as is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. ffft. 
And modern Tatsamas in f or f of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
37 and ^ must be originally nouns in 3* or 37. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fem. 
nouns in eiT, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus eftw, 
Pr. fiimr, Skr. firgr; WRP—Skr. WTVr ( mod. Tad.); HTSP—HTOT— 
wmi fir^; sftw orifhr—ftiT—fwir; 

%3r—^rwTT etc. All modern fem. Tatsamas in m are inflect¬ 
ed in this way. From the fact that fem. nouns in f take 3it for 
the pi. obi. it would appear that they were originally nouns in an. 

we know must have been Skr. vt&gr since the masc. is ^gip. 
Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore was Vtfketral, whence we have vtVft, 
i^t the sing*^ obi. which is the same as the nominative is not 
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formed, as it should be, according to our theory. But, as obserTed 
before, the Groan, and Mai. have faithfully preserved the old 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in ttiia 
instance applies the case terminations to the Nom. and not tc 
special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Samanyarupa of is from 
Pr. gen. , the last two vowels combining into ^ and the f 

and into Other instances are Skr. WUft-lT&PT, 

the sing. 

obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. are etc. 

Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obi. must 
have been nouns in m representing such a syllable as Wl* 
Thus M. ^ is Pr. Skr. and mrsarr with the f or «cr 

of the Gen. sing, is and with erf of the pi. ; also rr^- 

ST^rtaTT or argaTT- a r ^ r; a louse Skr. q)5PT, The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 3> and ;=g. Several other 
nouns also, masc. and fem. ending in f and 3r, have the f and 3? 
form of the obi. as well as the aUT or tr and art form. This arises from 
the practice of adding ^ or fST optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in ar and au. 

In this way the several types of the M. samanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words—from foreign languages for 
instance—were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or accident; there 
is no reason why should be for its oblique and not 

or and not vhft; the tradition with regard to some 

Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms; and all 
the facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonise so 
completely with it that there can be^no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other case than the |;en. would have served tb| 



purpose of reoonstruotion. When a language is in an early stage 
of growth and case forms such as the loc. sing, are made up by 
joining two words such as ‘a shining being’ and f ‘this* or ‘here*, 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here’ or ‘this’ with the shining 
being, i. e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
of, it is necessary that it should be used in connection with the 
new post-position; otherwise the sense would be Incomplete. 
And thus in Skr., Pr. and the modern languages all such post¬ 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhraipsa have descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final 3T or aw answering to such a Skr. syllable as g, V 
or ^ when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f or 3*; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nora. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider¬ 
ation. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some oases and of them all the S. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H. and P. have 
generalized the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. oases are tihus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
concerned here. 

NEW Terminations in the Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new termina¬ 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the g of 
the instr. have been detached and constij;uted into post-positions. 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouns. The acc. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
SN these; H. Braj, w, B. %, 0. *r, 8. ft, it, P. ft, m, G, %, 

M. fr, and It used in poetry. Of these fr has been disoussed. 
TheM&l aQdGQan.b»Yeft for prppoups 9pd the former w for 
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noang and the latter Eh&ndeti has F. has ivrf also for % 
Old Bengali has also a dative in 

Mah. Kalop. I. 

'The swan said to Vaidarbhl with human speech.* 

THE OWGIN OF ^ IN THE VERNACULAR TERMINATIONS 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial w. What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravidian Jf. But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr» 
Trump derives the S. ^ and B. ^ from The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S, 
# Is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel W; but 
^e have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
but er, f or i, e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi¬ 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in which Ht is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi he also derives from ^ and not But here the 
Anusv&ra is not accounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, ^ is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To be able to arrive at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. and the Braj 
The old H. poets often use ^ and even for instance in 
Tulsid&s's R&mSyana we have :— 

^ ^ M 

‘The sun and fire sWallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid.* 

OT sifft I ^ 

‘He burned Eima but gave a boon to Rati; this was ai| 
eyoellent act done by the ocean of mercy.* 
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gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmans.* 

^ ^ ^ i ^ ^ W swf « 

'Proper seats were given to all; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?* 

5lt 5T STTf I 

'Met Kaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside I’ 

Kow we have seen that often in the modern languages the f of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from ^ we have ^ and then 
or by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From ^ the M&lvanI and Goan. ^ is derived. 
Ihe trt and ^ are also traced to ^ by Dr. Trump. But Mr. 
Beames derives them from ^'arm-pit, side', which becomes 
and then , and the anusv&ra he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes ^ to be the original of ^ is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of but the further change 
of 9 to f in the suffix he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of wnr in the ordinary word H. 'a place* 
and in the g of I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 

Beames is altogether wrong in deriving STgt etc., and further 
on ^ or rni^ from etc. Such new expressions in 

the face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
hot have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. «COTr, cilwr, 
etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new combinations of 7 and xno, ^ and and ivR 

like the barbarous compounds of Skr. and foreign 

words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. qw and latent horn 
miWR in the face of the Pr. tyrW from Skr. eiw or |W which we find 
everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards in addition to the 
objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., Q. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dai oase~affix in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
it should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the old 
Uterature of the modem language 
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One chief and important source of idle modem caee affixes has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted j as ftfit 

‘I went to (lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda's place ; 9^ 
enPWi W &5TT XTT *I sent my servant to your here', i. e. your 
idace ; *I went to Murlidhar's there’ i. e., 

place. These and ^ are really remnants of the old Pr, 

locatives of (in the forms f or 3T) and If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course oi time become 
terminations j and ^ for the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of has become 
a termination in H. as if ^ ‘I went to the there of the 
town’; ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhraih^a, 

according to Hemacandra, and were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of' as in the verse formally given 
fi ^ &c. These, as they are, appear like 

instrumental plurals of the pronouns and fRC^and they may be 
so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. For, of the several relations denoted by the first two 
cases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
‘for’ has these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use’, it signifies the purpose; and in such a one as 'for 
this, let people beware* it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
same way or are in M. used in both these senses. In 

«f)r Ifnsr vnr ‘ I took so much trouble for him ’ it has 
a dative sense and in ^*1% * for this, such a 

thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 
case forms. and fbf therefore may be instrumentals. 

This explanation is supported by the fact that another Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of * for ’ or ‘ on account of* given hy 
Hemacandra is nvler which is evidently the sing, instr. of 
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a; possessiTe suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. * slowly, * 
sft^iand^J ‘low^ and ‘high' which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gem plurals %% and the ^ being 
changed to f. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
thedat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination fif 
was used for loo. pi. also, the forms and ^ are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loo. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. TulsidSsa 
frequently adds ft to nouns to form this case. Thus— 

* The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ' 

fWft ^ I 

fTW fnrff wrf w 

‘Having restored JanakI to BSma and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore RaghunStha.* 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhramsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sensey are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive: as in^w^r ‘ for giving ' which is an acc. 

of the pot. part, em as in ‘ for doing ' in which the 

case termination is dropped, erenR as in Effort ‘ for breaking ' 
which is the gen. pi of WWT and as in ‘ for enjoying * 

which is loc. sing, or pi. of gsRCT Pr. for Skr. WtifW. Thus then in 
the Apabhramsa pronominal forms bad begun to be used as post¬ 
positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
our modern ease forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialect 

67 i It O. BbaiidaiWs Wesfci, VoL XV, i 
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The Apabhramsa dat. postposition surviyes in the S. the 
Bspitatlon is thrown on % so as to make it # and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 
Wl¥ ‘ where ' is in the Goan, and M&l. nft ‘ there ’ eiflf * here' 
Often the old f is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from %r? the B. %. The old H. termination wt is the Pr. 

* where, * so that originally the sense of TTW ^ was * Kama’s 
somewhere. * * Send to Rama’s somewhere * and ^ give it to Rama’s 
somewhere * came afterwards to mean * send it to Rama ’ and 
‘ give it to Rama. * The f of the loc. is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which In the modern 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place; 
such are wflf relative ‘where *, ‘ their \ artt* here ’ and wflf 

* where ’ (interrogative) which have become Wff, afft, qif and 
and in Tulsidas Wt, and Sometimes the f is preserved in 
the current speech as in ^ or ^ H., ^Tft G. The other dat. 
termination the origin of m or is either the ablative or 
genitive form of since f was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these cases. The 0. ^ is another form of this The M. 
ft is from the Apabhr. frff as % from The B. has this affix 
also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 

gvf ft iT«T eh fTTgrft wgft 

‘ There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 

fTfift ^ I 

* The lion said to him. ' 

The S. has it also. 

‘ He went for hunting. ' fWt gw wftiwt ‘ went 

on a travel. ’ 

The P. fTTf like the H. fri is from wSi * there.' 

The M. Wr is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Kbfindesl has It. H. 
possesses a post-position WTV or P. wf, S. WTf all in the sense 

of ‘ for, * Braj. ^ or # * up to. ’ The old H. poets have also ^ or 
mi in the sense of the M. wf i. a ‘ to ’ or * at ’: tRfI m 

* again and again they fall at her feet; ’ gfwrt 
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* joyfully he arose and pressed him to his bosom. * Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from Goan has in 
the sense of ‘to ‘ or ‘ with *, as wHK Fnift ‘ speak to or with 
me. • H. I5ir * up to P. OT ‘ near, to ’ •,‘ from contact with;* 
8. ‘ on account of; * B. * for, on account 

of. * In G. and H. poetry 55nff, or snfir are used in these senses 
and M. has or also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. root^ to adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part, of this is Pr. ^jnr. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have 55^ = * adheres, sticks. * From this 

we have M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 

and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have and 
though iSSPRr is also used in the latter. There is another form 
of this root which is made up according to the lOtb 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have and by 
the elision of n; the root becomes cHST and thence, by the usual 
introduction of tr or ^ or Now ^yroerr exists in the Goan, 
and in the S. while M. has These mean * to make to 

adhere, * ‘ apply, * ‘ bring in contact. ^ From srnrit and mom or 
all the forms we have above noticed have originated. 

m ^9 are absolutives as also M. while the other 

M. form is the loc. sing, of the noun ‘ contact * or *near- 
nes& ’ The Braj. must be from the old Apabhr. abso., of 
mot. The M. dat. m must be from such a form as mi * having 
applied ’ or ‘ for applying, ’ since the final T of terminations is 
dropped in this language as in fotm * tongues * from 

The dative pi. termination represents an euphonic change 
of m necessitated by the preceding anusvara. Instances of this 
change of to ^ have been given in a previous lecture. Cit. has 
both m and mr. This m is by some traced to the er of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as ^ to the of the gen. sing. The Cit. however has m or om 
in the pi. while m alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of the sing, and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialect, whence the Cit. m is a form of and if so, then 
it must b^ BQ ip the standard Mprpthi ftlsQ. 
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Mr* Boames thinks the G. %to be originally # and thus, to 
belong to the class of terminations we have just examined, the W 
being changed tosr. 1 have not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of ^ to sT. is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination in this 

language is derived from the old Apabhramsa termination:^, by 
the elision of ths initial as will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the *1 of the acc. dat. must have been derived from 
the Apabhr. dat. post-position crtfST, which, as I have already 
observed, is the instr. of fm. The last er of this is changed to 
an anusvara, as that of is, and, just as this becomes 
becomes and by the loss of iT, Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of ?Toter irom tTor may have been 
resorted to when became sr in the G. and thus ^ is the instru- 
meptal or locative of the gen. sT or its obi. form. But the 
anusvftra of H which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from P. 5 may likewise be referred to a 

a form TOf, the abl. of 

THE OKIGIN OF H IN THE VERNACULAR TERMINATIONS 

In H. the termination % is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking ^ * The king 

spoke to the Brahman. * It is used in the sense of the instr., 
^ ‘ He cut off his bead with a sword, \ 

‘ RukminI’s marriage with Sri Zrsnacanda took 
place; ' and in that of the abl. IHHT snaR * These 

.words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. * In Braj, we have 
^ for #, as Ht# * Kablr came and said to 

me;' ^ ‘ He should get it explained from the guru,' 

In old H. also it is used in the form of In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have ^ in the sense of the modern dat. 
aco. ¥as*— 

( 1 ) I II 

JfiSn. 1—141. 

* l^&rhgadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. * 

( 2 ) ^ 

II—10. 

* Thou hast made a sopg for Gapdharvas, 
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{3) % ^ I 

^HH for I 

Bukminl Svsyaifivara 1—82, 

“He gave that salvation to Putana which he did not gave to 
Yasoda and Devakl. His gifts to friends and foes are alike. 
How shall I describe his bounty ? " 

(1) wrtI f Teff 

Jfian. 1-171. 

^ It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
figlit.* 

(2) 9T^ qnpT I i 

Jfian. 1-176. ^ 

‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart. * 

(3) \ II 

Jfian. 11-27. 

' -And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this!' 

In these last three examples ^has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say ^gxcT^ and qftiFmftn In the 

Salsette dialect, however, ^ has these senses and also that of an 
abl. as that of nf^f arnr^ ‘He came from the village. ’ 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the which corresponds to our modern W, and that 
which even now we use in the sense of ‘with*. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, a(;ree8 with the H« in its use 
of this affix. H. uses % in one case in which we use % 

.aa mer Some of these circumstances favour the supposi- 

tionltiiat the origin of the M. dative affix isr is the same as that of 
.ii.% and M. G. poetry has this in the form of || or ft as 
viljmcrfiRt »rW%*% Peclare war with Opjareti,' S. h(vs % fipd ^ 
in the peiise pf with» 
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All these are derived from the word Wf, As is usual, IT is iu 
modern vernaculars changed to k and thus we have ^ and with 
the instr. affix ^ we have the fr? of the M. poets. 1 have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which T is dis¬ 
solved into which combines with the preceding vowel into eft. 
We thus get the old H. iff and the Braja when 3T and ^ form 

while in G. the resulting vowel is # in Another change of ir 

that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvfira, wherefore the word becomes or 
Thence the sw passes off into as we have several times noticed, 
and so we have ft. which with the anus vara dropped is the H. ft. 
The vt is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to i as in fTf from 
and so we have the M. ftf. Sometimes a does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between which become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word has come to signify ‘to, according to, with (as an instru¬ 
ment) and from*. 

This instr. termination ft (sing. (pi.) M., ft H.,5!f P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to ft or ft, which are forms of or SJf etc. 
derived from the root One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvfira of ft or ft. His 
argument is that the old qfST of the instr. having been reduced to ft, • 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the n of the 
modern instr. ft-ftr; but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 
ft JTf fftom ffteifgT ^ I 

*Bj counting (again and again) [ the number of] days whiA 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on his 
travels [ the skin of] my ^ngers has worn away by the nail* 
Here tnft, and are instances of the instrumental. The 

first two are expressive of the agent in the passive construotien 
and the third of the simple instrument; so that theqer or H of the 
instrumental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in ft; bat* 
oldest M. poet JAfinesvara doe^ pse it in spmf II|| 
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agent instrumental is very often that which ends in but 
instances of the use of which is another form of also occur. 

As!— 

wment I 

Jnan. 13-197. 

*Or whether he is going away by the wind.' 

JMn. 13-214. 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind.' 

Jnan. 13-280. 

'As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.' 

sStsT I 

!T ^n% ^ I ii 

Jnan. 13-347. 

‘He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.' 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is instead 
of Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in wf 
of pronouns as ^ Jfian. 13-200 ‘ By this standard 
13-244‘By which satisfaction', 18-1147 ‘By that graoe.^ 

Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that it is a double 
Instrumental, the first part being ^ of the old instrumental in ^ 
or tpBT, and the second part cf, to which that is reduced. Now 
instead of , the instr. f is added here. The instr. f represents the 
fsr of the Apabhr. instr. in fW, which we have in such forms as 
gl%ir mentioned by Fischel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique form, but SfirdSs uses the form 
ending in or ^ also. 

f5!T i 

^ jnf% trf wr ^ (5|^ 

Sursagar, pada 12, page 212.^ 

‘Eftnha said, "There is no other Ood besides the mounlain 
Oovardhan.’* Taking it to be the truth the king of mountains 
was regarded by the cowherds as a.great God.' 

iXubknow Sdn„ 1374. 
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Here is agent instrumental in 

frw(^ JTCf ^ fTWSsn 
^ ^r%fr <5ift 3n^ 

Surs&gar, pada 2i, page 254. 

‘The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc/ 

Here is the instrumental. 

^ 3ff5rrtn|!^t ^ ^ OTirafir \ 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

‘Disrespect of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds; show 
te them the fruit of it. ’ 

gfhfr i 

Surs&gar, pada 29, page 255. 

, * Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.* 

Here is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is gJT, Mai. Cit. fi or mrft 
(from vrsr and ^), Sals. %, G. S, rir nr, P. 

H. Braj. ft, H. dial. B. ifJlit S. The Sindhi ^ is the Pr. and 
Apabhr. abl. of the aspiration being thrown on as in 
the ease of the dat. ^ and the other instances formerly given; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 

and ^ are from the Ap. fSjf abl. pi. In the same way frf is the 
old abl, Sfft and fit, the abl. pi. fTjf of in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the P. ^ it is compounded with the 
preceding fT. The form of the G. and P., and H. dial, and 
the Cit. fi are derived from frt¥, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of ITfr 
with the aspiration thrown on fr. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different oases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, itafterwardi acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus»gwg mr i. e. (lit) ‘The book 

met me in vicinity of IUma\ easily passes into 
‘met me from lUm&’, i. e. ‘got from Rftmfi.’ And the B, ngf 
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fTTfT «TTf^*T is generally considered equivalent to ‘I got it from 
the master', though is like^in^ a loc. form meaning ‘in the 
vicinity of.' Thus the old loc. ^ meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that* Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat, which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abL 
The Braj. and P. S is from the Apabhr. affix (=for) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition 
In M., S. and B. ^ has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 

also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as 

‘ Became glad on account of the length of its horns. ’ 

^ I 

‘ From that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different origin are the M. and ^ and the B. 

The first gW Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the flwTt and 
9^ of the Fr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose 9^, and, the (ft being lost, the form is i^. In a similar 
way may be traced to 9^^ though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of finals and the preservation of w; but i&e 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of coiroboratiye 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Canda in 
which fWT and occur in the sense of * from. * But they may 
be derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix is 
the loo. of the present participle of ft, corresponding to M. 

’ which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as wwnt in ift fSfhr 
Wt ‘ while I was doing he went* away. * In B. too Wis 
l6c. has the same sense as Wif WK ‘ work while it is da^.' 

' In H. also it is used in the same sense ** fifT ^ i% flif 

itfT f¥T % ‘ looking at the door what did he find ? he found that a 
lion was lying dead (lit. what is there,-a lion lying dead ) ;* 
•nlf ‘She told it to her friend immediately 

after dawn (lit. after it had dawned ). * 
te iK.O.BhaatekaifaWeekaToLXV.) 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loc. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action. * My doing ’ in the first instance was the start¬ 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H, is sometimes used in this sense as ^ ‘ outside 

of the house, from the house. * 

In the B. ^5? the original sense is ‘ the tree being 

there, a fruit fell.' The M. fjT is the absolutive of ^ and equi¬ 
valent to ‘ having become * which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The f is sometimes dropped and the termination 
3R itself is attached in this sense to srr * in ' above * and 

‘ side * to signify ‘ from in *, * from above ’, ‘ from the side * as 
wfixis*, and which are the ablative affixes used in oases 
when cannot be applied*, and is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in 3T directly and not to the oblique form, as 
Thus 3TT^ means lit. * the village having been, he came. ' 
The Mftl. ^ is the absolutive of instead of it. The H. % has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append¬ 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
such as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. such relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed firom 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speci¬ 
fic terminations and from these mostly tbe genitive terminations 
in tbe modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with tbe gender of the 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows 
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M. WT—# 

G. 

a 

H. IPT— 


p. v-t 

B. IT or qr 
0. T 


In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

OTH; * the house belonging to him, ’ 

‘ the pupil belonging to me. ’ 

?T^hn’ ‘ the female friend belonging to thee,' 
came into use instead of nve’ ‘ his home,' IW OTf? *my pupil,* 
OT fTlft * thy female friend. * When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed posses¬ 
sion and such other relatione between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forme expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


The M. # must be traced to the fU which certain 

indeclinables take in Sanskrit as lleU or 3iUf?U*of this place,' 
gWrH ^ of that place, ’ UjPCT or ‘ of what place. ' ffW or HWW 
must by the usual rules be changed to ifW, to atrow; 

CRT or fiCT to ^ or frw or is is 

(HOmr, is This ^ was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 


The G. ifr—t are derived from .the Sanskrit termination 
ifiT, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeclinables 
expressive of time, such as 3HUH5T ‘ of this day, * iirgrff |g| ‘ of the 
present time, * * of evening time, * * of the olden time * 

etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives ner as a noun 
expressive of * something related to * or ' belonging to' in his 
grammar of the Apbhr. dialect. In the line of the verse ff 
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Premftnandat^rsft agony of separation afflicts ’ 

and in the expressions previously given, such as 4V«T5Wf, and 
fTSTTofl etc., thisirnr remains, it will be seen, unchanged 

and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
Pf the consonant ?r, it is reduced to 3niT or eR and thence to sr, 
^hich with masc., fern., neut. terminations 9^r—f—becomes 

The S. lit---# are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi¬ 
nation applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
?r(t^belonging to him, belonging to the house, %!#r 

belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi #-#, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the .corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
^cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
Wves of the root ^ * to do or make. * The roar of a lion is his e# 
or act. The roar of a lion is a or lion act, e. e. it is some- 

' thing which belongs to the lion. The word therefore is adapt¬ 

ed to express ‘ something belonging to one. ^ Now this IS# is in 
'the Pr. reduced to as the # of to and the w# of eirs# 
‘to%T. From this %T, we have which means ‘something 
belonging to one ’ or ‘ his property. ’ MadayantikS in the Mala- 
4tmadhava calls her body Makaranda’s or since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives Ifer as a 
«notin in the Apabhr. dialect erpressive of the thing connected 
; with another. The instance he gives is 31^%^ 
rrot ‘ From whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the of the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
‘lOi the. principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in ‘ yours ’ like aiur. Thus then which was 
J^st a noun came to be used as a postposition expressive of 
. possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
, the G. and H. poets; 

Tulasi. , 

^ * I am the stick of the blind [women] and the wealth pf a 

Wenk [ woman )♦ * 
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S&maladfts. 

* If the command of the lord is received, I will dry up the 
whole ocean. ^ 

One of Kablra's S&khI is— 

Wt sTfiriu 3nrqt^ 4]% »rfT 

* A dog enters a room [ made up] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

There is another instance : 

mjfr vrft OTifr i 
wift ^ ^ ^ ^ iMr w 

‘I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom¬ 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.^ 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidas’s ESmayana we have ‘ give us news 

about Bibhlsana,' where also we have the same postposition. 
^When the initial ^ is dropped we have^JT which we find in the 
Hindi and Jfn as in Kabir's SakhI, 

5ft ?j; strt i 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine; and you will have everything else with you. ' 
qr is the general postposition in the B. as ‘ of sin,' ‘ of 

God, ’ ^ ‘ of a house. ’ 

Prof. H6rnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix from the 
Skr. past. part. ^ which they say is reduced to and thence 

to But I have not met with a trace of as the Pr. form 
of The usual form of it is %3T oi^ Besides, the f of 
is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries as the q of 

has done until it wag perpetuated in the form of q? in the B. 
Besides, is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pasa part, can be so 
used. It ma^ be qsed as an abstract noun, asim^ in the of 
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‘going/ So may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing’, but 
the transition of ‘doing' to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 

Another derivative of the root ^ has also supplied the verna* 
oulars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense; and 
that is A good many words in Sanskrit have this appended 
to them such as ‘bringing fame*, ‘obedient/ ANfi: 

‘servant’, !nmR ‘the sun,* ‘a writer', etc. The original 

sense is ‘one who does the thing’ expressed by the nouns to which 
^ is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is‘related to’ or 
‘belonging to. ’ Thus originally meaning ‘the maker of 

light* comes to denote‘belonging to light'; a certain person who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong¬ 

ing to the writing. Thus ^ came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination {u, etc., noticed 

above. In the Marathi ^ is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as ‘belonging to ‘belonging to 

Poona.' Instances of this qR occur in the old Hindi poets; thus 
inTulsidfts’s Ramayana we have¬ 
ns 5T \ 

Balak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of Narada.' 

^ ^ ^ ^ WT { 

(Ditto). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Parvatl) assumed 
the form of Sita. ’ 

w qbpps&y •r hrt i 

(Ditto). 

‘T did not obey the word of Saihkara.* 

WWW 53 3m SR ^ I 

“Oh Bharadvaja, hear now another reason for the birth of 

Ram§,'* 
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In Eabir too we meet this termination as in 5— 

w w^rr (irif) i 

Kablr's RSmainl, l-4th Chaupai. 

* Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. ^ 

Here we have or in which we have the feminine 
of the termination In Sanskrit is almost as much used 
as W after nouns and the signification is similar. This ^ is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in efPPWfR 
* of your honour, * errsT^Tf * of to-day, ’ * of yesterday.' 

From when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix 3TT as in W, while ^ gives us the 5RTT of 
the Hindi 5§nTT ‘ yours,' fiTirr* ours ’ and of the Guj. mff ‘thine/ 
fHTTft ‘ yours, ’ *TTft ‘ mine, * anrrft ‘ ours. * 

Another derivative of the root the past pass. part. 
changed to ^ in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter¬ 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the 5F appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of ( by ) the thing or person’ ’ denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of ‘ a thing done by one ' passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. ‘ a poem composed by 

a Pandit ' becomes easily ^Toir ue. the poem of a Pandit. 

The terminations exist in old Hindi along with %fT, 
and ^s:fr. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi they are derived from the past 

pass, part of ‘ to give * in the form of ^ made up on the 
analogy of from Other explanations may also be given. 

It may be said that the of the Marvari dialect and certain 
O. and H. pronouns, which results firom the Sanskrit was 
changed to it-ifV or as these consonants are frequently 

confounded with each other; and thence or passed 

into or The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 

to express genitive relations must have a final W added to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the maso. nom. sing, ends in lit or 
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3n and the feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 

we must have?W, for the G. for S. sfr-gft 

iw, for H. and for old H. %Tr and and for 

15T and for ^FTT In the fourth lecture I have given 

several instances of the addition of ^ to all sorts of nouns and 
adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are S*. Braj. If and P. S. 8f, 
G. irt, M. 3rt?f and B. ?i. The forms with an initial iT are derived 
from the Skr. wsa which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of wH and irt 
•to., as 

1%^ ^ iRwr^f I 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

‘ Siva resolved in his mind, ' 

% ft ft I 

( Ditto). 

* Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvira protected. 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in TretSyuga ’ 

5ft ^ inw 5 T«nf 1 

' He announced the intelligence in the palace.' 

S ITftt \ W SWHTT » 

Prem&nand's SudarnSnuin Caritra. 

* 0 Sud&ma, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ‘ 
irftf •toA; I 

* Everybody fled to Soratha.' 

The Braj. If is from wrft, the f being elided and an and f com¬ 
bining into while in the S. and H. ^ they form cf. In the G, 
nr the whole ft of mft is dropped, mft is loc. sing, of mg for mw, 

The P. and B. hr is from irft, the loc. of ng, or hft which we have 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. % is from Skr. wit which first becomes qw, then vm, and 
then mg or qg, and the loc. of qrg is qftf or qf which is its shorten¬ 
ed form, qm is used as a post-position in H. and qT% and qr#, 
the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. The forms qift and M 
doour in the old H. poets, as r— 
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?ftU ^TTEff I 

Tulsi, Bala-K. 

‘ Sambhu went to Agastya. ' 

I 

Tulsi. 

* The monkey went to Rama. ^ 

The M. 3rf?T is from Skr. 3TrprJ and its initial W is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as nrfffa etc. 

New Verbal Forms 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina¬ 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as * a row ' 
and WR * a measure or class, ' ‘ all ' etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 

; and such forms as Rflf and loc. and abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. and the loo. 

or became dat. affixes or the loo. ^f the present participle 
flflt came to express an abl. relation. 

We shall find these principles at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also; and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjectival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 

69 (R. G. Bhaadiirkar^s Works, Vol IV. ] 
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M., S., B. and 0. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in or 
^ agree with the noun to which they are referred, i. e. take the 
fem. termination i when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as M. H. * a black horse,’ 

* a black mare,’ ^ ‘ black horses/ 

Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 
noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sjng.J orm M., H., iPTooUT M., esT# 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in en and hence in the adjective remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as firm 

etc. M. K.; while in the 

B. and 0. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in aJt-aiT, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations. Now 
the three participles I have mentioned end in 3TT or ^ arising 
from the original affix % wherefcre they must be inflected. In 
M. and G., however, under certain ciroumetances the present 
participle ends in m and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as follows 



Sing. 

PL 

1st pers. 

or fff—it 


2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 
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These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is With the fem. 
f this becomes but there is another form in ^ which appears 
to have been arrived at thus: for 

of fem,--The neuter form is These three 

forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as used for the 3rd pers. pi. 

in the pure Deccan in which is the fem. pi. of To 

these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing, f, pi. ?T; 2nd pers. sing. pi. su; 1st pers. sing. #, 
pi t. 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the f of the 1st pers. 
sing, is represented by the characteristic anus vara, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of 15 ^. In the pi. 

and ^ become by combination The 2nd pers* sing, has 
the ^ of the old Pres, and the pi. the an* wliich with the ff forms 
ITT, to which however an inorganic anusvSra is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the er of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the T of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
but not 

In the Goan, and Mai. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un¬ 
augmented participle ^ and not which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are i— 


1st pers. 

Sing. 

Mai. 

Goan. 

2nd pers. 

(fciH'H Mai. 

Goan. 

3rd pers. 

vmr Mai. 

Goan. 

let pers. 

PI. 

flsraf—jhr Mal. 

Goan. 

2Bd pers. 

VTnin Mal. 

Goan. 

3rd per®. 

fSRW Mal. 

Goan* 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive 
roots in these dialects, t. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment i. The 2nd pers. pi. which I 
have traced to the Pr. is peculiar to the Goan, and M&l. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st. pers. 
sing. M9.1. we have the old t from distinct and not reduced to 
an anuBvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
0. and B. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina¬ 
tions to the pres. part, express present: time, but in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present, A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the Pafica* 
tantra. The forms of the 0. Past Habitual are these 



Sing. 

PL 

1st pera 



2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 




As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal terminatiofa ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pL of nouns in eTT as ^ which we 
find in the 0. nom. pi. ‘ beasts' also. The second person 

has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz. 
er and J. The first person sing, has f and the pi. ^ and they are 
the same as the i and of the Prea, but there is some confusion 
about the anusvftras. 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that 0. and B. 
use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with' the honori¬ 
fic forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pi. verbal 
forms; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no¬ 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec¬ 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers, pronouns take an honori¬ 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 

These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future—a man's intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense 5 and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are— 

Masc. • Fern. 

Sing. ^ Sing. PL 

1 st pers. 

2 nd pers. 

Srd pers. fW < 

Here is the old pres. part. The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
f^lso M.f partially has no personal terminations. The sin|;« and 
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the pi. are like those of corresponding adjectives in sit. The 2iid 
pers. has the termination and 7 of the S. old Pres. In the fern, 
the first is optionally reduced to 3t and the 7 combines with the 
fem. pi. ^T. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
W# * we ’ attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing. # or 3T% is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and shortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjectival maso. termina¬ 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., as in M., but it is short¬ 
ened to 7 and the fem. sing, t and the pi. 37 or i optionally 
combined into % throughout. In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 

Masc. 

Singular. Plural. 









Fem. 


Singular. 


Plural 











When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. oase and the forms 
are jnst tiie same as the above, as nniRi *I was beaten*, m9 * thou 
wert beaten J 


M«Mrathi has— 



s&i 
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Maso. 


Fem. 


Neut 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

Ist. 






3nd. 






3rd. itOT 




m 



Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can¬ 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second 
person plural masc. It should be remarked that the old maso. 
termination T or ait is preserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the 
new Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some oases the affix ff, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. 

The Cit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use n for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Maso. also, as Their masc. 

sing, is and fern. pi. since they do not drop the old T of 
the fern. nom. pi. 

The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is the old f, which before the eh of the others is 
reduced to an anusvSra, and we have hsHF—% *I went*' The 2nd 
pers. pi. termination is W throughout, as in the other dialects. 



Goan. 








MSI. 

ifr *f5jf 

smfl-iinOT 


5 *^ ilgM*5«rnT 

St-jfrHTt 



In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par¬ 
ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num¬ 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. But unlike the Sindhl, the M.does not use this passive participle 
for an object in the first and second persons. Thus and in 
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S. mean ‘thou wert beaten* and‘I was beaten*, but we do not use 
such forms as iTTf^caw or to express this sense, though a 

solitary line from Moropant containing has been often 

quoted In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part., as or 

Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2 nd pers., the characteristic sing., ^ and pi. Pf of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we have 
‘thou transcribedst a book', (t 5 

‘thou didst a work’, g?ff ^ 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them; f^rt ^ the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Eonkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of affiliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations f 
and n are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, t. e. the ^ or ^ of the instr. sing, 
and sff of thepl., asfm^n%m^-5T»TpyT^n[^ ‘the Saheb gave 
me a reward’, Wpyr *the Sahebs gave me 

rewards', where the JT and sff of and are added to 

the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some EonkanI Brahmans settled there; 
and they are condemned by all good writers. 

The 0. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether tiiey 
end in or any other vowel nnd have no agent case or instrumen¬ 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. per& 





2nd pers. 





3rd pers. 



(or (5.) 



As in the Pres., theO. like the other languages does not add 
verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. maso., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding ^ of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has f and the first person sing. % which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the f and ^ of the H. and others ; 
is like the Goan, from and the anusvara 

and the are hardened into % The first pers. pi. has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers. pi, appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. and the 0. ; and the other 

form is sing., the two being confounded. 

The Future Tense 

The Skr. potentikl participle in FW, Pr. aw, which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. *rirr 
means ‘it is to be done by me’ L e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it' is natural. The 
very word‘shall'in English, which primarily signifies 1 owe' 
and has now become the sing of the English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 


for the same 

reasons. The 

usual ; 

personal terminations 

applied to it as- 
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In the O., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pL 
has the nom. pi. which we have found in so many cases. The 
others haye the usual affixes. The optional ^ of the first pers. pi* 
appears to be the adjectival sing. srr. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Bindhi; but since its passive character was not forgotten by the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as ‘I shall be 

beaten*, ‘thou shalt be beaten' and ‘he will be beaten.* 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix ^ and the pi. IT. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as Sntr 

5^ 'thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 

some other work.' When the object is in the pi., we have 

; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have f§iffwnT, ; and when both are in the pi. 

ITOTUTW and When the verb is intransitive, it is 

impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom., but it takes the 7 and?T of the agent, 
as ^ 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames (Jour. B. A. S. Yol. Vll), misled 
by the cirourastance that in the B., O. and S. the ^ is pronounoed 
like W, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of ir by dro|h 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are W or the aspira^d 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unaspirates. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
oases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have ^ is f. And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with n are passive 
inS. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalisation or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e. such as indicate 
the person of the Nom., were wanted; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as cRnftfT and 
agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn¬ 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the participles, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them* 
The B. and 0. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by afi&xing »rr sing., ^ pL 
masc., and ift sing, and iff pi. fern, to the forms of the Present 
This appears to be the past participle of nu: and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of mx. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduced to monosyllabic forms as ^ for 1^, ^ for#l; 
these are feminine and the correspoxfding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are ^ and m. We have seen that these and 
a^ appended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. 
and P. Similarly the participle is used to form the Future, 
so that means *gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding oris^ to the old Present, as you willsee from 
following forms 
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In the first pers. sing. ^ and the anusvara of ff together form sT 
as they do in several other cases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this ^ or f? One ^ that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to the present part, 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. means ‘he used to do' and Goan, and 

Mai. ‘he will do.' In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. The pres. part, has in the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained) contained in its original signi¬ 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach ^ and or optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms—one without another with it, a 
third with a fourth without it and a fifth with both 5 y and IP. 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after¬ 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without w became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus , made up as it is 
by the addition of which has left its ST, and of was appropri¬ 
ated for the Habitual Fast and without e? to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form esfm in IVW Ifr expresses past conditional in M 4 

and H., while it is the unaugmented in G. in it wm ^ ^ 
%inT which conveys that sense. Thus then er was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with w came to have a future signification ip 
the Goan, and M&l* 
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The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymologioal sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia¬ 
ries are tt from Skr. "< 5 ;, the Skr. er^or more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of 3TT% B., O., % G., t H. and P., 

M. and S., and Skr. w from which the H. ^ and the S. ^ are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 



LEOTUBE Vn. 


Rblationb Between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits 
AND THE Modern VERNAOULARa 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
Imve found ? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged th^m* 
■elves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
h^fme what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 

. Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi¬ 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declexusions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists and the inscriptions of 
Atoka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu* 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to 
came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them¬ 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
pMes lengthening the preceding vowel, and the obviating of the 
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hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elisibn by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
conjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased; 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc¬ 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &o. This is the whole history. The vernacu¬ 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by no means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and* compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove ttiat 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular of 
any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art; and since the Prakrits* like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages* 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point s “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.*' So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar: “I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaculars.** 

This, gentlemen, we have done; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuoi or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce ^ or 3^ but makes cf or sft of it, the Marathi Desastha 
H of and the Sindhi and Bengali W of and the 
Hindi ffr or ^ of it and ^ of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
% conjunct ending in as a double consonant and preserves the 
)ld Magadhl peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to OT, while 
she Hindi still manifests the Pais&ci pecularity of making of w. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhraipsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
diat. AH the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other; past 
dme is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits; the 
participles, the causals, the passives, the denominatives* the 
aominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
^erbs and oases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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again a good many of the De^ya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars. 

Now*if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin, If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider¬ 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding or while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and others. 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the Sauraseni and the Mahar^strl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastrl and some of the peculiarities of the 
M%adhl Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Asoka, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 

And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
whett that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 

71 (R.G. Bhandarkar'i works, Vol. IV. ] 
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natural, and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries# 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has*oonsiderably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavour 
to determine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Vedic times there were 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time th^ 
dialects ran on their course and formed the Prakrits. He says 
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“I Inoline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit Bh&sa, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Aryan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
'and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit BhasS, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former.’* 

Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
.developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
account for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says:—“The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature.” “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the* same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent.” In a note we are 
•told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 
Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brahmans consciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the task of constructing [a sacred language, by’preserving and 
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redueing to rule the grammatieal elements of this Vedio tongue.** 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole/' 
They (the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo¬ 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it is 
true in two senses; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever.'* The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were much 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many word*... 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms." 

To bo able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some confusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform him¬ 
self to the prevailing model. Thus theUf the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of cla^s; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a claes, and' 
hence there come to be olaes languages, or varieties of speech in 
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tiMi same coxamwUiij. There may be such claasess but tbe 
smaller ones may be negleeted and we may dietinguisb between 
two large OQes« generally called tbe lower and the higher, or the 
uneduoated and educated classes. The languages of these differ, 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop* 
ment, growth, or corruption which 1 traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as **1 
knowed,^' ^Vou says,'' formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as '^genlman*’ 
for ‘'gentleman,'’“wot" for “what,” “guvner” for “governor,” &c, 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
one principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence* 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary oonversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are tbe 
causes that create distinct dialecta The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in p language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear 
mce of dd words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dieilmilar manner* Tbe copditipnii 9 f life in their new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, they 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
processes of destruction and construction are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will bo little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva¬ 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. 
But the possibility of slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de¬ 
velopment of the modern German and lay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as a common language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Muller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
common portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the ai^ump- 
tion that there was such a language ? Thus then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes and the causes may ngt 
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exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialects in 
Vedio times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
, Several independent Aryan communities or trilaes may not have 
piigrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasantSt 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of A6oka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop¬ 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this:—That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Panini.outof the Vedic dialect and the salient pointa 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Beames calls an Aryan but non^Sanskritic element 
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in til# Prakrits, by which h# probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Yedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit, Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzsled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difficulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit, 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and Pfinini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsc^ete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandasa or Vedic, and 
Bh&^a or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient feiUiures oi the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive in f#R or rp, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Krt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the oonsoious inventors upon the model of the \ edie, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been . 
like the Vedic; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture; 
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There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi¬ 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive ? The sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not^ 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory,—impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one's childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evider.ce available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which 1 shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo¬ 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin, of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long» 
we will for a time examine the ^reason or reasons that ora given 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Diotionarf, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following lucid manner :— 

“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, Nid&na. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 

corruptc 'l form.Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 

the Pali vocabulary; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Miiller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister." jThen in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali: the infinitive in tave, as katave “for 
doing," the absolutive or gerund in ivana, as katvfina “having 
done." These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit lum and iw. The next two, 
imowa, genitive singular of apetw, and gmarti, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tinnam, genitive plural of in, is similar. Then 
vidu from ud to know and meaning “one who knows;” divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit; the Imperative first person plural in toase 
as in yam&mase, “I shaU or may restrain" kas&mase, *T shall or 
may plough;" the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat, 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
idural termination of nouns in W is retained in the Pali and also 
corrupted to ehi Professor Childers, however, thinks it li 
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corrapted from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with those 
who derive it from the Vedio affix. To these may be added the 
the Prakrit fsif “he does,^' in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class; and 
also the affix WW of abstract nouns> while it is pb in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses ^ or corresponding to the Pali 
fTO or fjw and the instrumental affix crfl. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy” or “great” while Sanskrit has though the w appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The 3T is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential arw ‘let him be/' is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedio 
subjunctive or 3T^, or regarded as a corruption of for 

Sanskrit the er though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives while Sanskrit has which is doubtful, and also 

“everywhere ” the in which corresponds to fi in some 

Greek words. The Pali is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
^ in ^nsTilT &c. Of these the Prakrits have *TT in such 
words as &o., and 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit; and there are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forms. 
Is the dialect for this difference to be considered an indepen» 
dent dialect? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that is, a 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati, 
Konkani Marathi and Deccani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms 5 and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also 5 wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi¬ 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yaska in thel^irukta 
frequently refers to the Yedic dialect and to another called Bhft^, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Panini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are applicable to the BhfisS alone, 
but by far the largest number of his Siitras have reference to both. 
Now, since Bbfien, or tfce ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ BhSsS, " as used by them, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies ** to speak, ’’ wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the ** speech *’ 
or the spoken language, ’’ And, because this was its significa¬ 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation. ” When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obscure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as ^ means “ what is the 

Vernacular of an expression similar to what is the 

English of it? 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram¬ 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these:- 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word} as for instance, a compound of “ a king ” and 

“ a man, does not denote “ a king, " but “ a man, ” and not 
*‘man*’ cUone but as connected with a king, i. e. a king's man or 
officer; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base; as aftn ipr signifies 
not but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
with gro i. e. Upagu s child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the Mahfibhasya Patafljali tells us that 
some persons in his or KtltySyana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedic words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage*, grammar is useless.'* Now the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit; and the depreoiators of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedic books, and 
of thfe ^cond not from other books but from popular usage. Hence 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two grammariang 
a spoken language. 

SimilarljT in the passage from the same work which 1 placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Pfirvapaksin) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em^ 
ployed. The principal teacher ( Siddhftntin ) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue¬ 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Panini and Katyayana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when Panini and Yaska flouri¬ 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of Katyfiyana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary language. 

I am at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difficult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen¬ 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be¬ 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram¬ 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
mpre ways thap ope, and ip tb^ nominal derivatives, th^ verbal 
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derivatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of oases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Saihdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti¬ 
cularly so in Latin and Greek; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Saihdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre¬ 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Saihdhi in the same word is necesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus: and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces¬ 
sary even in Latin; as in rex=reg-s, scriptus =scrib-tu8, 
oinctum=cing-tum, lectums= leg-turn, tractum from traho,though 
the h like the Sanskrit f stands for an original gh; d and t com¬ 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum ; claudo, 
clausum $ &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached *, [and 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit; thus Sk. Pr. M. VIW; 8k. 

Pr. wflwm , H. Sk. Pr. ewf, M. eiw, &o. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but Pftnini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Saihdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonic combinations we have been considering were hot 
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oonseiously madei but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues* The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in combinining 
different words gained ground, though^ however, many instonces 
in which there is no such Saihdhi are found in the Itihasas 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made •, and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number j as ^T^lcT lit. ** eat, eat, he eats," i. e. eats much, 

^ ** do, do, he does, ** i. e. does much. This expres¬ 

sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as ^ ^ in 

which, as in Sanskrit, W and ^ are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several actions are attri¬ 
buted to the same agent; as URT: 

**Eat rice, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomach; " which in Marathi is «n?T smpT W 

^ In this case the Indicative should signify a general 

action of which the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here “ does " instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding technically to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial; 
as “ holds by the hand/’ “he perishes,’’ 

“ eats a stomachful,’’ UWSPWft 

“ I will eat as I eat^as I like), what have you to do with it ” &o. 
Btymologically sfbRRR; &c. are accusatives, and they 

may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and the express 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as “ run a race, i 
“ walk a walk, “ “ die a death, ” &c. 
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The compounds &c., meaning “a scuffle in 

which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, " and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as STsr 
' eat and enjoy ' is the rule here, ” 3T3[r^rrTRf«r«Tr 
“ * eat and drink ’ is the rule here, " 

* take out and give ’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man,** “he is one who constantly says, 

* strike the sheafs of corn ‘ come, welcome to 

thee * is the practice, &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
KatySyana and Patanjali. In the MahabhSlsya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor¬ 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika : Siddhe 
Sabdarthasaihbandhe • we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Panini^s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves ; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent *, and, 
according to another interpretation of the Vftrtika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi¬ 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, “ Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means. *’ Now, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, “ Make words, I want to use them ; ** but 
immediately that he thinks of this thin^ and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the l^astra [grammar] does ? “ The Sastra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other SSstras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoined that 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object 
that he may by regulating his conduct thus attain rellgii 
merit. In the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us tl 
while it is possible to express one's meaning ^by using con 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teac 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefiroir 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lectu: 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion ^ 

PURV, Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of corr 
words or from their use ? 

SiD. What is the difference ? 

PURV. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledj 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what woj 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit rest 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must res 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-me 
must arise {from their knowledge], as the number of inoorr 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corn 
tions of one correct word are manifold; as, for instance, the corn 
tioQs of the correct word are nnft, mar, atqtafeesr i 
And the Jtsi also indicates (in a passage which is quoted ) 
the restriotion as to correct words concerns their use [and i 
knowledge]. 

Sin. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises fn 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PURV. If from their use, the whole world would obta 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole woi 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

PuRV. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean j 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort; such effort on 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without ai 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved 
the study of grammar, L e. of correct words. People use soi 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if etern 
felicity results from the use of suoh words, they get it wil^ 
makifig the effort of studying the subject ]. 
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Sit). Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felieity. 

PURV. That the fruit doe nor ; ollow the effort is also an ob¬ 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent wherefore it is pos¬ 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PURV. From what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that tliev are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sastra. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in which more or less all languages are at all times; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do not create words, but sepa* 
rate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
Pataljali consider to be the standard of oorreot Sanskrit ; who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another paa* 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
MahSbh&sya. Patanjali interprets the Sutra trmw: (I. Ill 1) 

in a manner to yield such a connotativ^ definition of a dhstu or 
root as this, that a dhfttu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given; in other words, if we have 
got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
Kityftyann nnd Pataijali. 
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PiJRV. If you have given a connotative definition now, enu¬ 
meration should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Sid. It should be made. 

PURY. What for ? 

SID. The enumeration of [fche verbal roots] bhu and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with [ i. e. If the roots are not 

actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, which are not Sans¬ 
krit, such as errnrnn^ and others ]. 

PURV. What verbs are those which begin with ? 

Sid. vjrfr and And enumeration should also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 

accents of roots may be made known; u e. that one may know 

what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attached to 
roots to denote some, oonjugational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 

PiJRY. Now those roots whose accents are capaple of being 
inferred, t, c., are and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted firom it. [ i. e. When those 
roots which have the accent are enumerated, it may be 

inferred that the rest have the other or accent ]. 

SiD. Even those should be enumerated in order that 
and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patanjali disagrees with Kstyfiyana and says:— 

PAT. No, and others will be excluded, because the 

usage of the educated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sistas must be necessarily referred to in other oases even; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roots 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use ^ fcr ^ 
and for [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
the usage of the iSistas or educated, these verbs wniRCfB , 
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and and also for and for which are not 
used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now 3(fniTW% is a corruption of the Sanskrit erqrmfit, 
of and of ?t Atm. being replaced by Parasm., and 
an^fora^^, and f^ fora®!. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patafijali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, enanmfit being, how¬ 
ever, ammamw; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word m given by our author, we find 
*Tr^ in Professor Childers's Pali Dictionary, and *Tbir the mascu¬ 
line of Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Panini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. Papini's Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that such 
words as should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i. e, used or uttered; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor¬ 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
question 

PURV. What is meant by upadista ? 

Sid. Uttered (used). • 

PURV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Sid. The root * di^' signifies ‘ uttering. ’ One utters ( uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

PURV. By whom upadista (uttered or ueed) ? 

SjD. By the Sistas, 
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PTJRV. Wlio are the Sistas ? 

SID. The grammarians. 

PURV. How BO ? 

SlD, The character of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (Sastra): and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PURV. If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a man's being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is Sista, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar; and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Sistaa] 

Sid. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in ArySvarta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

PURV. Which is ArySvarta ? 

Sid. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of 
Kftlkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariyatra. 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Vistas. 

PURV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan¬ 
guage) what function does the Astadhyayl (Panini's grammar) 
perform ? 

Sid. The purpose of the Astadhyayl is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

PSrv. How is it possible to find out the Si^s by means of 
the Astadhyayl ? 

SlD. A student of the Astadhyayl finds a man who has not 
studied tlie book using words just as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayl, He then thinks, ” Verily, this man possesses 8ome;j 
good lupk or ipsate pature by means of whiph^ though he hpe not 
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itodied the Ast&dhyiyI, he uses words just as they are taught In 
that book. Verily he knows other words also [not taught in the 
AstfidhyiyI, such as Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyayl 

is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by P&nini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryfivarta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patanjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi ? Of course. Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct Marathi. The 
word Sista may be translated by “a man of education or culture 5 ^ 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Aiioka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of A 6 oka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non- 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Insoriptiona 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as “ I knowed, " and you 
says, " along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forme 
with others that were incorrect ihat the Pali was not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed characte, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
the lower or uneducated classes, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language; but it is 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mah&bhasya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intact. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaculars of a homogeneous community. 

The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difidoult of recognition and are set down as Desyas by the 
native grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary words 
they vf&m heard again and again in their original forms as used 
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higher classes; and thus a further corruption was preyent- 
ed; and they exhibit only such changes as were neoessitaled by 
the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 

Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower ones. This 
Supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider¬ 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards—when 
dramatic plays were written more according to rule than with a 
View to exhibit any existing state of things^women and persons 
in a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
instance, now. A CitpSvanl or MalvapI woman speaks in h6r 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi biit 
understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though she cannot 
epeak it herself. And this is the case everywhere; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
!as to be intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, shows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted. If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of his characters 
speak in that language. 

; ( Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 
who speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now Pandits carry on their disputations in it. But at all 
times it has been acting the parent to thb vernaculars and adorn* 
Infiraud enriching them* The ancient Prakrits borrowed every¬ 
thing it when it was in vernacular use; but the modern 
Prakrits mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference In the manner in which 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
by. thej, modem dialects. A Sanskrit word when used by 
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« Briikrit-Bpeaking person was changed according to his habtll 
of pfonunolalion; but in modem times it is preserred in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the wor4 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to the 
former, corrupt it Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persons. It is tiaelv 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modern times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit books. But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 

A.S I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times: and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit as and the Hindustani 

as if)7, or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word ^T«r as and 
^ as so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be home in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Meet of (hose 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
daas; i. & the oorr uptioxas simply represent, as I have above 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
el a Prakrit speaker. lA all tiroes Sanskrit words have beeh 
oumiaginto the popular languages; but in old Hires they wme 
proaewnoed in a roanser natural to tbe xren of these tfroes^ aad 
ftiiie became Prakrit words $ and now they are pronouncedi In 
pome oases in Ihe same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; while the eduealed 
dlasaea often, not always, pronounoo iiem ooiveotly, and 
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tbtus we have modern Tatsamas. This is the war to aoeount 
for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our 
vernaculars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits j and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
htitorioal causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 
so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
ihe Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speidk: 
Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
leeture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali oomtp^ 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryaoi 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races* 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com* 
munity, and formed its fourth order, known by the name of 
Sudras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degradedi 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, tbelf 
imoeoh produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 
fdaoe, since some Sm^tis or Indian law-books allow them under 
cestain circumstanoes and others prohibit them; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that tba 
S^riya and Yaiiiya orders do not exist, and that all those who 
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Are not Brahmans are Sudras. But there are Indications that 
even Brahmanhood did not escape pollution. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sudra corruptions of the language came into pro¬ 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
<i)rdinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Ateka, we 
may suppose, the so-called AHsta or uneducated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the • greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no Desya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess soipe 
^t least 5 and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
.changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
.existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Maraiha 
country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
'^hich led to the further corruptions we have been epeaking of 5 
and thiie the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words, 

Patafijali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Aioka in the middle of the third. Between 
Patanjali and KatyHyana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the Mahfibhasya various readings or emendations in a 
feV oases of the Vartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimee 
their interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown round the VSrtikas. I am, thereforerin-^ 
clined to accept the popul&r tradition which refers Katyayana to 
the'period of the Nandas, i. e., to about the first quarter of thO 
fourth century before Christ. Now we have seen that in the 
tiine of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed a 
differ^eut form from that it had in that of Panini; and by the 
time of Patafijali very great reverence had come to he paid 'tO 
thie last author# For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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^tlle'Mahliblfift^a aays that ii is the duty of ii* tb stady*" 

the VediiB aibhg with fchelr Angas or illurtrallve'^SaiSt^iMst ^iindi 
of tie «k'"kngire gwm the chief. Patailjili fe' notifkoly to 

jHefd thfife honour tb'any other ihab PinMi'S j^rafttfibari - ^ 
acoounkfor tHelse ahd^bome' of the other oirOumstianbea nbticlf# 
|!y*J);w;;Oo]d^qk6r4 we.^^ fqur Gentries 

l^f(g^^.^ityayanfi<^ ^ re|er him |p the 8th penury 

j must have a short tipaejUfore^^ i^^ 

^^gh[the.Pali or aB_ idiom very close to it iM^agp pf* 

t^;un^d^paj^ clf^es E&igrayai^Pir .f’Hi 

^^i^:itB ipi^ation pauitbe dated TO 
Ifi its verb it. represents what I have called Middle 
l^skrit pi^ Y^ashi^, and Paniuh Yaska notices lop^, yarip^ef, 
pf fi^slprit . words a^4 gkpa pne, or two instances, but jwakes 
S^®A 9 ft;to> apy Ap or qorruptionst ^ tbpugh, ftppa.. ^ 

of hiai^>fprk;hp Hf^J?pot94.^.9.4o ep^ while 
and Patahjali mention them frequently, as we have seen. 
if they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been 
and tniimpdTtaht,ahd did Into tire s^ch 

efeny^ Olees tlM Aryah society tb any apirreciable* ^ 
AfW^hieife! 0 ;*hd#^^^ e. about the sevehih w ^ 

elhbdretidi o^ the Pali; br LoW SamdcritieuB li miight W 
eiHedr beghii^n a'decide ihanhdr i and the Itoi^ia^r TOnfhuiii^ 
to be spoken up tdthd tfmd of ‘Pataf^aH. Till the^ 
specifically Assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
AMi;a>BQtt|e ipf thg characterlsttos of a Uteriihrakrit^ thw Mign^ 
WKUb ^yfl 09 td»;aa wi have seem to dhe provihee^^^^^ 
MogfrdhMtsrif.''^ oi .iv:'*.;: -u ' 

u >;13he.PrakritAmust have begun to he fomed «bimt itot tta 
apt lhaa aktoin any distinotive' ohiurapter^^^^^M^ ttia 
.didnet finally ileayp.ihef Pali iftaipr 
t^ .a^yer^ y afiei;wsi^s..:.^^^^i^^ t)m# 

as 1 si^teai a sacred a^ literary language. Ihe longerjand. 
A'lfire'IMpbi^ht pf^ l^e thspllptiohs are thetei^of e. In that 

Agbod 'ihahjr*offhe shbrWlnscrip^ ilpebially of’ p?l? 
vateindividuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit chara^ttduifb^^^ 

1 8ooharewwr^3|?S^orw!or?t^, for ^br 

l|f1«ifsPfW, HtW for %(vwr for vfW for &o* 
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tb» «p«ol&e pr»1niU. ihar«for«, miurt' baT vofarva^ 
tn ;|ba awly oamtoriM of tbe Gbfistatn ora; and wt ma^ 
ihanfora infor tiiat about the time our first dramatic plays weia 
wyittan they were aetually the spoken dialects of those olassae of 
the people whose rmwseentativee use them in those works. 

About &e sixth or ssTentti century the Apeldiraihta wee 
developed in the country fat which flie Brajbhisk prevalhi In 
modern times; or, if the speeches in that dialect oonfadned in 4ie 
fburih act of the TikramorvaMya were really compoaed by KUf. 
dhsa, which, as remwAwd in a former lecture, we have the gravest 
r ea sons for doubting, its growfo must be assigned to a someediel 
earifor period. Dandin mentions the Apabhraihta, and a good 
many verses flom hie Efivytdarta are found in TSmmmk 
AfoihkSrav^; and if ttiis be the same TSmana tiist Mved at 
the court of Jayiidda, king of Efitmir, who reigned from TSf 
A. C. to 78S A. C., Dandin mtrst have fiourished before the ei|^ 
oentnry. 

The Modem vernaculars seem to have begun to ^mmt a 
^etinotlve oharaoter about the tenth century. In the 
Plate Inscription ooataining the name of Bhhskarietiya, dated 
or 1206 A C., which I onee mentioaedi beforo^ MarntW 
eppeesain iiaspeoifio obareoter.and so also does Hin^ in tha 
w<ak;M,Candt who flourished about the same tbne. 

■ .. , ♦ , . * * ♦ 

AndBOw.gaBttsittea.loloaa. It was imposBlhle In foa aeassa 
of these leetures to do ioatica to ftesuhjeet without sstieiag iMa 

matters which are not interesting, except to t hos e who hwse 
ebteady paid seine attention to it. Bssidsa. the aukent wm wide 
end ] was ceospeUed to eempiese a great mwagr fasts info a wnol ! 

spaas, huhin spite this, and though I foegnwttty omitted forge 
pmtldns of wlmt I had written, fte locturee were-Ioiq' and tedious. 
I aid. therefore^ obliged to you for the honour you have done me 
by your presence bare, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and »* 
thanks axe specially due to those who have «^tfotl drd the oeaiat 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


AbL=Ablative 
AbsoL = Absolut i ve 
Acc. = Accusative 
Ait.=Aitareya 

Ap., Apabhr., Apbhr., Apbr. = 
Apabhramsa 

Atli. Pr. =Atbarva Pratisjikhya 

Atm. = Atmanepada 

B. = Bengali 

Brah. = Brahmana 

Cit. = Citpavani 

Corp. Insc. Ind. = Corpus Inscri- 
pfcionum Indicaruin 
Dat. = Dative 
Dh. = Dbauli 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fem.=Feminii;e 
G., Guj. = Gujarati 
Gen.=Genitive 
Goan.=Goanese 
K. = Hindi 
Imper.=Imperative 
Ind. St.=Indisohe Studien 
Instr. =Instrumental 
Intr.=Intransitive 
Jnan.=Jnanesvari 
Karh. = Karhada or Karhada 
Kh. = Ehalsi 
Loc.=Locative 

M., Mar. = Marathi or Marathi 
Mah., Mahr. = Maharastri 
Mal. = Malvani or Malvapi 
Maso.=Masculine 
Mod.=Modern 


I Neut.= Neuter 
I Nom.=Nominative 
I 0. = 0riya or Oriya 
I Obl.=Oblique 
P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
i Pan. =Panini 
: Parasm,=Parasmaipada 
: Part. = Participle 
I Per. or Pers.=Person 
I Pl.=Plural 
j Pot. = Potential. 

I P* P-= Fast Passive Paruiciple 
Fr. = Prakrit 
; Pres.=Present 
I Purva. = Purvapaksin 
: Rv. =Bgveda 
I S.= Sindhi or Sindhi 
I Sariih.^Samhita 
Sat.=Satapatha 
Saur. = Sauraseal 
Sid. = Siddhantin 
Sing. = Singular 
Sk.= Sanskrit 
St.=Standard 
Tad. = Tadbhava 
Tait. =Taittiriya 
Term.=Termination 
Tr. = Transitive 

Tulasi. = Tulasida^, Tulsidasa 
or Tulsidasa 

Vaj. Pr.=Vajasaneyi Pratisa- 
khya 

Voc.= Vocative 
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Allahabad, edicts of the King Asoka 
found inscribed on columns wbich 
exist at, p. 313. 

Anusvara, pp. 297, 303, 314, 355, 1:68, 
369, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531, 
532, 534, 547. 

Anvadesa, p. 302, 

Apabhrainsa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f 
327, 342, 369, *370, 373, 375, 415, 442. 
4741, 5091, 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560 ; A. according to Dandin 
the language of Abhiras (cowherds) 
p. 321; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p. 362; a speci¬ 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lent, p. 36i; the same translated 
into Englisli; its phonology illustra¬ 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 365f.; pronouns in 
it, p, 370; its verb, p. 371: forms of 
future in, p. 373; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, 
p.420f.; 1^* in A. from Pali and Sk. 

p. 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. in Tula- 
sidSsa’s RamSyapa, p. 485; pro¬ 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 
same, p. 5081; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by Yaska, p. 589; the 
date of A., 6th or 7th century A. D. 
p. 590. 

Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Ardhamagadhl, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryas, settled in the country known 
as Brahmlvarta and Kuruksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
in which aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali; the con¬ 
solidated community spread east¬ 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people* 
p.563; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p. 566; only one A. com¬ 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
to India, p. 567 ; A. but non-San- 
skritic element in the Prakrits, 
p. 5671 

Asoka, the Buddhist king of PS^li- 
putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. 0. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588; his Inscrip¬ 
tions—five different versions of the 
edicts of Asoka have been discover¬ 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Qirnar, near Junagad in 
Kathiawar, at Dhauli in Kattak* at 
i^apurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Af¬ 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Ganjam 
in the Northen Circars and at Kha- 
Isi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babbra in Bajputana! 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Ganjam 
and Khalsi is a later Prakrit 
called MagadhI; specimen of Gir¬ 
nar edict, pp. 312,3131; peculiarities 
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of the dialect discussed, p. 314, spe* 
oimens of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn in the 
king’s dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra¬ 
krits spreading about the time of 
A^oka, p. 33B ; peculiarities of A.'s 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho¬ 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278: its different causes, p. 340. 

Itnanepada, pp. 308, 310 1, 354, 483, 

505 , 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

Avadhi, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babhra, p. 315. 

Bthlika or Balk, p. 3i5. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; ^of 
Bk. pronounced as p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p. 388; B. vernacular 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p. 478; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484; C. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one band and the four Apabbraih- 
4a or Sauraseni languages on the 
other, p. 511; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f.; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

BhSva, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 

Bhilsa, p. 316. 

Bliojapuri, a dialect, p. 376; a district, 

- p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376; B. and MithilS provinces, 

P.S95. 

Brihmapa, peric d of B. literature,p.373; 
l^eooanor Mah5fif(ra B.s* way of 


pronouncing ^ as <11, p. 454; Sonkani 
B.s, p. 552; B.s set themselves to 
construct a sacred language, p. 563 f. 

BrajabhSsS or dialect, pp, 362,405,419, 
501, 516, 590; the old Aryan ten¬ 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B* 
prevailing in the country near Ma¬ 
thura, p. 376; ^ corrupted to in, 
p. 493; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318; their sacred langu¬ 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated classes, p. 584; intro¬ 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna¬ 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Oases, dative ^ a remnant of Skr. ^ 
and Pr. ^ p. 477; irmm or 
forms of locative In Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; accusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525f.; and 3 ^: original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p, 529; 

called cognate accusa¬ 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as ‘‘run a race,’* “walk a 
walk”, “die a death” etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a in Sk. 
word, changed to celebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 849. 

CitpSvanl dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p. 375 ; various forms in this 
dialect, p.483 and n.; C. and Gk^anese 
people, p.551; C. or MSlavapI woman, 
her practice, p. 585. 

Compounds, Dvandva, Tatpuru^a £ar- 
madhSrya, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f; how semi-vowela 
pronounced, p.* 280; Marathi 
Dento-Palatals’K un¬ 
known to Pali, p. 282. 
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Derirationf of words in Vernaculars, 
pp. 534, 539, 544. 

DeiSya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 362, 387, 561; their definitions, 
p. 387; Sk. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D, by native gramma¬ 
rians, p. 584f. 

Dhauli in Eattak, pp. 312, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama¬ 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral p. 331; different dialects 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f.; specimens 
of eight dialects of the several langu¬ 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan¬ 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f.; 
foreign element used in dialects prin¬ 
cipally in political matters, p. 388; 
four modern dialects, viz. G.S.P. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
SaurasenI, the dialect of the country 
about MathurS, p. 570. 

Dohs or Copai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj, p* 363. 

Education, an agency arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan¬ 
guage, p. 252. 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, 
p. 337. 

GSndhSra or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Ganjam, in Korthern Circars, p. 313. 

Garhawal p. 376; G. dialect, ibid. 

GSthSs, p. 318; Buddhistic G.s, p. 563. 

Germans, the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studies, 
p. 246; G.s, pp. 337, 563, 566. 

Girnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p. 312. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, PP. 375, 417, 
483; G. and Malvani, pp. 521, 524, 
556; their way of declension p. 547f.; 
th^ir forihs in Vf r 4 aoulsrs, p. 551f. 


Gotamlputra (King), his oaves, p. 318; 
style of his oharters aboandihg in 
long compounds, p. 317. 

Grammar, its function, p. 579. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialect, pp. 362, 
375, 388, 472; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialects, pp. 395, 484; extract from 
G., p. 378; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 395f.; careless 
about pronunciation; its oauie, 
p.399f.; they have similar vocal organs 
in some respects to those of theit 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 406 ( 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti¬ 
ciples in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G., p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517', 
G. people cannot pronounce or ^ 
P. 560. 

Hindi dialect, pp. 362, 375, 388,475; old 
and new, p. 363; many dialects of H. 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. S76f.; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
absolutives in H., p. 501; oblique form 
in H. 516; derivative of the root V 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p. 543f. 

India, position of I. in the intellec¬ 
tual nations of the world, p. 241; 
the original home of the scientifio 
philology, p. 244; 1., p. 336; central 
and southern 1., p. 345nl; Indian 
anceint method of study of philology, 
p. 245 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, its reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Gef manic languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vernaou* 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p. 498; in the cave-temples 
p. 589; copper-plate Inscription in 
Marathi dated 1128 Sakeorl2()6A.C., 
P.590. 

Italian, language, p. 587. 
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Jaina, p. 319; literary works, p. 321f,; 
ArdhamSgadhi, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 322. 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Kaochi, a dialect, p. 375, 

Kanheri (oaves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialect p. 376. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Afgha¬ 
nistan, p- 313. 

Karla ( caves), p. 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, 
p. 313. 

Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376; Kumaoni dia¬ 
lect, ibid. 

Lag» to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws 'of develop¬ 
ment and growth of language, p, 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f.; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254; L.b of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Iiido- 
Buropean, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p. 257; 
living L. is one used by people gene¬ 
rally, p. 275; science of L., its possi¬ 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L.,p.374; 
oblique forms (SSmSnya rlipas) in 
various L.s. p. 5181, laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L, 
p, 565; what is meant by L., its rea¬ 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 5741; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
examles, p* 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 

Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567. 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315. 

MSgadhi, language, pp. 820, 323, 326, 
327, 589,; its contents, p. 313; its 
peculiarities, p. 3431; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal ^ point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 

Maharastri, a dialect, pp; 320, 321, 323, 
327, 33^ 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561; 
its literature very extensive and 
valuable, p.321; difference between 
M. and Saurasenl, pp.325f., 328. 510; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M. is not slow, p. 336; Skr. second 
person plural becomes f in the 
M. and in the Saurasenl, p. 354. 

Mahomedans or Mussalmans, p. 377. 

Malvan district, p. 375. 

Malvani, dialect, ( author’s native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515; pronuncia¬ 
tion of # iu M.,p. 395. 

Manshera in Punjab, sixth version of 
Asoka’s edicts, p, 313n. 

Maratha country, p. 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 
417; distinction between M. and 
Gujarati, p. 286 ; words in M. pas¬ 
sage compared with those in Sans¬ 
krit, p. 386; general rule re. change 
of tT, to in M.,p. 446 ; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old MahSrS- 
stri of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
in M., p. 476; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 3T in M., ibid; 
two forms for the old present in M., 
p.482; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; the 
same by in M., p. 496; this 

of the past tense in M. ^traced to 
Skr. rf, p. 497; past participles in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect, 
p. 498; absolutive in M. formed by 
adding the same as MabSrSstri 
OTp. 501; past passive pertioiples 
of F and f in M., p. 610f.; M. verbs 
derived from the Prakrit and po^ 
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from the Apabbraifa^e forms, p. 811; 
M. the modern representative of the 
old MahSrSstrl, ibid; the oblique 
forms in M., SlSf., 521; peculiarities 
of cases in M., p. 536 ; origin of Me 
p. 537; different derivations of 
M., ibid; derivation of M. 

. M. genitive terminations, 
p.539f.; objections to derivation of 
from Skr. past participle 
p. 541 f.; termination 
p. 543f.; declension of M. Present, 
p. 546f.; M. forms in vernaculars 
p. 550f.; declension of future in M., 
p. 556; Brahmans of culture speak 
correct M., p. 583. 

MatrS, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

Nada, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik, p. 316; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbi 
unnecessary, p. 295 ; masculine nouns 
in ^ and 3, pp. 298, 346f.; the same 
in ^ in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 2991; N.s. in ^ 
abundant in Sk., pp.303,3971; mas.N.s 
in etc. p. 347, 

unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479. 

Objects, names of, not simply conven¬ 
tional, p. 254. 

Oriya ( or Oriyi) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388.475 ; 0. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernacular, 
p. 553. 

Pai4ac), a dialect, (Ctilika 0.) pp.320, 
321, 323, 324, 328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344; way of speak¬ 
ing by lower classes, p. 454. 

Fall, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346. 347, 
H9, 350, 352, 353, 354, 3881; F, the 


m 

earliest of Pr:tkrit dialects and 
almost as much studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246; P. the sacred language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p. 276; peculiarities of consonants 
etc. in P., pp. 279,285 ; some conjun- 
cts in P., p. 286; ;P. 5T or V 
for ^^1, ibid, consonantal changes, 
pp.286-288,291; vowel ohange8.pp.288« 
290; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid; grammar of 
the P. dialect, p. 294: its process of 
simplification, p. 295; false analogies 
extensive in P., ibid; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296 ; neu¬ 
ter nouns in P., p. 301; strong incli¬ 
nation to obliterate difference 
between oases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid; verbs in 
?., p. 305f., 307f.; other oases and 
moods in P., p. 308; Atmanepada 
terminations in P., p. 309; use 
of the present in P., p. 310; 
temporal augment 3T often omitted 
in Pali, p. 311; Pali or Prakrit in¬ 
scriptions, p. 316; P. a literary and 
sacred language by the time of Qo- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P. 
due to the circumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; ^ and ^ of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p. 354 ; 
F. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 359f.; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna¬ 
culars, pp. 558f.; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P. how¬ 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde¬ 
pendent dialeqt, p. 571f; e](istinop 
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of F. ftt the time of A4oka, p. 584; 
MBom why P. not regarded as in¬ 
dependent, ibid; P. becoming the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p. 588; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B. C„ p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp. 375, 377, 388, 
405, 472, 475; oblique form in P., 
p. 516; P. terminations, p. 577. 

Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f.; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada roots, p. 492. 

Farsis (people), p« 388. 

PS^liputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
m or etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f.; the principle which guides 
the F. change is the economy of ef¬ 
fort, p.292; F. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p. 587. 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 336; latter P.s re¬ 
present the third stage in the deve¬ 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p.320; Ar^a PrSk^ta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323; pho¬ 
netic changes common to Pali and 
P.s, pp.980, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of Pandits, 
p. 336; principle of economy of exer¬ 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
*in P.8, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
▲4oka, p. 338; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f.; vowel and conso¬ 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342; 
Pji introduced anusvSra and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; MahSristrl, principle P., 
pp. 344,469; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346-* 
357 ; uniformity and simplicity in 
tha grammar of the language, p. 357; 
fjB f^s^mble the Sk. in the last 


stage of its development; p, 35#; 
P.s and Apabhraihia dialects, p. 374; 
many forms in Vernaculars are com¬ 
binations or .adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram¬ 
marians not perfect, p. 469; Future 
of P.s, p. 493; P. forms in Vernacu¬ 
lars, p. 508; P.s descended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit playwriters 
of later ages used P. for their in¬ 
ferior characters, ibid ; De^ya words 
in P.s found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.s becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them. p. 562; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p. 583f.; the growth of the specific P. 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590, 

Priyadarsin ( King ) in Asoka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
341f., 342, 350, 370. 

PurbT, a dialect, p. 376. 

Races, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 

Rewa. State of, Rewai dialect, p. 376. 

Rgveda-SaihbitS, p. 258. 

SakSrT, p. 324. 

Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375; S. discrict, 
p. 533. 

SSmSnyarUpa or oblique forms, pp. 511, 
519. 523, 524f. 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244; S. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varietiee 
of S., p. 258; Vedio S., p. 260f; Classi¬ 
cal 8., pp. 262f, 264f^ 266 ; 8. litera¬ 
ture, pp. 267, 273; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupted, pp. 276, 177; 
S. assigned to respectable men of 
education and women of holy o^dtr 
in dramas, p. 323 } S. ifvas a livlia| 
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language when Pali and Prakrits 
came into ezistenoe, pp. 359; S. 
and De^ya words, p. 362; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; S. 
oonjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481; S. imperative in 
respectfal solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500; S. older than dia¬ 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with these 
of S., p. 570; Middle S., p. 574; S. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p. 575; corruption of S. 
p. 577; olassical S. literature, p. 578 ; 
S. the refined language of the learn¬ 
ed, p. 581, 583 ; S. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584 ; S. spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; S. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono¬ 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587; S. 
^ of Yaska and Papini, p. 589 

SaurasenI, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 561; S. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; S. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; S. 
forms of the Future, p. 372; S, close¬ 
ly following Apabhrriisa, p.373. 

Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Sindhi, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475 ; 
Arabic and Persian elements in S., 
p. 388 ; S. M. and H, literature 
p. 474; S. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in S., p. 501; oblique forms in 
S., p. 515f; S. forms in vernaculars, 
pp. 649f;550. 

Bramapas p. 314. 

Sri and Sarasvat! hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p> 249. 

Style, nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or fluent one, 
p.539. 


''lit 

Sudras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300,420. 

Svarita, (accent) p. 342. 

SvSsa, its formation p. 250f; (simple 
breath) p. 279; S. pp. 281. 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, 388, 496, 
523, 527,586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsamar words, pp. 387, 388,499, 502, 
523, 587. 

Tenses, Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations, p. 306f. 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

Thanesvar, p. 338, 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

Udatta ( accent) p. 342. 

Up a, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

Usavadata (king ), p. 316, 

Vedic language, its chief characteri¬ 
stic, p. 258f., declension of V. nouns 
ibid; V. Sanskrit now obsolete* 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in V. hymns, 
ibid; V. studies, p. 269; V. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294; V. forms, p. 304f.; 
V. syntax, p. 501; V. hymns, p. 563; 
V. dialects, ibid; V. period, p. 567; 
y. stage, p. 570; V. and clasaioal 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Vengurla, p. 505. 

Yerb,*p. 352f.; V. in Apabhraih4a,p.371f.; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern V.8. in the pre¬ 
sent speech, pp. 247, 375; their clas¬ 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina¬ 
tion of V., p. 381f.; examination 
of V.s into three branohess, p, 889 




V.8 derived from Prakrits, p. 557; 
date of modem V.s coming into 
prominence, p. 590; modern Y, 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.412f.; causal roots in V.pp.i50,504f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
V.s, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469; local tendencies exhi¬ 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 479f.; verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 502, 503; 
absolutive in V.s. p. 501f.; causes of 
V.s, p. 512; one chief and import¬ 


ant source of the modern case a6d- 
xes overlooked by V. philologists; 
origin of N in V. terminations,p.532f.; 
ablative terminations in V.s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of in V.s, in^ Guja¬ 
rati, p. 539; another way of pos¬ 
session in V.s, p. 540; another de¬ 
rivation of the V.s, “ W ” p. 542; 
future tense of V.s, p. 553; V.s and 
Prakrits, p, 559; peculiarities of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 
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Index of Obsolete Sanskrit Words 


AnirvSha, celibacy, p. 263. 

Anvavasarga. allowing one his own 
Way, p. 271. 

Anv9je-kr, to strengthen, p. 27i. 

Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 

Abhre^a, equitableness, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Adel^a, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

tJpadeilSya glSyantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

Upabandha, augment, p. 263. 

Upije-kf, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Upekfitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

Utsafljana, throwing up, p. 271. 

Urdhvaioi^am Sufyati, withers stand¬ 
ing, p. 271. 

Kapehan, to fulfil one's longing, p. 271. 

Karman, signification, p. 263. 

Gave?, looking for a cow, p. 255. 

Oak^as, the reach of sight, p. 261. 

Oelaknopaih vrs^ah (Namul), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. 

Duhitf, a daughter, one that milks 

cows, p. 254. 


NSmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263. 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-kr, to be silent, p. 271. 

NivpttisthSna, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

Naighaptuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Pitr, the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

PfthvI, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasBna, eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263. 

BrShmapavedaih Bhojayati ( Natnul), 
feeds every BrShmapa that he finds, 
p. 271. 

BhSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one's longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

^i^iksa rSjyena, invested with 
sovereignty, p. 263. 

drudhi, hear, p. 262. 

Bvakarapa, marrying, p. 271. 

Bvaposaih pu^pSti (Namul), supports 
by his own means, p. 271. 
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Aipastya, p. 545. 

Arjona, p. 503, 532, 533. 

Aloka, (tree), p. 378. 

Indra, pp. 255,569. 

Kadamba, (tree), p. 379. 

Eanha, ( Kfspa ), p. 477. 

KSma, ( God of Love ), pp. 362, 526. 
Eanha, (Elp^pa ), 535. 

Kpspa, pp. 379, 499. 

Kpspaoanda, same as Efspa, p. 532. 
Eaikayi, p. 527. 

Gangs, p. 364. 

Gandharvas, p. 532. 

Gajendra, p. 255. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Govardhana, p. 535. 

Govinda, p*499. 

JSnakl, p. 529. 

TretSyuga, p. 544. 

Bevakl, p. 533. 

Devadamana, ( God ), p. 379. 

KSga, p. 570. 

NSrada, pp. 486, 542. 

KidSna, p. 570. 

NifvBpa, p. 278, 

FBrvatl, pp. 489, 494. 

PntanB. p. 538. 

Bibhifapa* p. 541, 

Byhaapati, p. 569. 

BralimB, pp. 498» 543. 


Bharata, p. 486. 

BharadvSja, p. 542. 

Mahe^a, p. 487. 

MSdhava, p. 503, 504. 
MSnavendra, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

Yoi^odS, p. 533. 

RaghunStha, p. 529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvira, p. 544. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love ), p. 526. 
RsdhS, p. 489. 

RSma, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmipl, p. 532. 

Rudra, p. 529. 

Lak 9 ml, p. 329. 

Vajra, p. 379. 

Varupa, p. 261. 

Baihkara, p. 542. 

Saibbhu, p. 485,545. 

^Brfigadhara, p. 532. 

SsligrBma, p. 504. 

S)va, p. 489, 544. 

Bivatirtha, p. 364. 

Bati, p. 489. 

Sanaka, p. 499. 

Sarasvatl, p. 329. 

SitB, p. 542. 

SudBma, p.544. 

• 

Hanumst, p. 488. 

Hari, p. 504. 
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Index of ancient Writers and Works 


A^^hakathS, commentary by Buddhti- 
gbosa on the Dhammapada, p. 276. 

Atharva-PrStisakhya, p. 288nl; Atb- 
arvaveda, pp. 269, 273. 

AlaihkSravftti of YSmana, p. 590. 

As^adhayl of Papini, p. 582f. 

Rgveda, the pks in it referred to, I. 1. 
2, 7 ; 3. 2 ; 25. 12; 71. 9 ; 82. 2; 11. 
12. 4 ; VI. 56. 1; VII. 86. 3; X. 14. 2 ; 
44, 6, pp. 259, 273. 

Ekanathd, p. 499, 

Aitareya Brahraapa, references to, 
II. 2,11; III. 9, 23, 26; IV. 8 ; V. 14; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII, 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 245 d, 262, 263; A. B., p. 261; ita 
style, p. 264. 

Kapada, p, 275. 

Kanhadade Prabandba, p. 477. 

Kabira, poet and saint, his works his 
Kamaial and Sakhis, pp. 377,497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

Katantra, p. 320 

Katyayana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his Vartikas or notes on Papini*8 
Sutras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
Brahmapas and Yaska borne witness 
to by K.; Patahjali’s discussion of a 
Vartika in K., p. 267f ; Vedic,verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp.273; 
574 ; Patafijali*s work does not indi¬ 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of K., 
pp, S74 *, K,, p. 577; difference of opi¬ 


nion between K. and Pataiijali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas, pp. 588, 589. 

Kalidasa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p. 321; speeches in the 
Apabhraih4a dialect composed by K. 
in IV act of his Vikramorva^lya, 
p. 590. 

Kavyadohana by Tulasidasa, p. 517f. 

Kavyapraka^a by Mamma^a, its Pra¬ 
krit verses, p. 321. 

Kavyadar4a by Dapdin* p* *190. 

Kramadi^vara, his Grammar in Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his ;work quoted by Lassen, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

Gadadhara BhattacBrya, the great 
Naiyaylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

Gathas, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Pali, p. 318f. 

Gupadhya, the traditional author of 
Bihatkatha, p. 328. 

Gotama, aNaiyiyika, his Nyayasiitras, 

, pp. 265, 275. 

GovardhananEthaji. the story of ihe 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379f. 

OaudavadhakEvya by Vakpatir 8 ja, 
pp. 321, 323n; a passage from G. 
pp. 328f., 329, 500. 

Capda, his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemaoandra*s, p. 322n3 ( con¬ 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ). 

Canda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp. 494, 
498, 537, 590. 

Chandas (the Vedas), p. 572. 
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JamnftsSkh!, a work in the FanjSbl, 
p. 379. 

Jiiane^vara, author of JfiSneSvarl and 
several other works, pp. 356fM 534. 
JilSneSvarl, a oommentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgitS by JnSnesvara, 
referred to, I. 8, 48, 49,112, 141, 171, 
176. 213,225; II. 10, 27 ; III. !62; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1; XlII. 197, 200, 214. 
244. 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp. 477. 
482, 488. 489, 490, 491, 499. 503. 532. 
533, 535. 

TulasIdSsa, Hindi poet, author of R5mS- 
yapa and other works written in the 
PurbI dialect, passages from his 
RBmSyapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna' 
oulars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493. 
494,497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
529, 530, 540,541, 542, 544, 545. 
Taittiriya Brahmape, L 1. 5, II. 7. 18, 
p, 245n; T. Sarhhita ( Black Yajur- 
veda), II. 4.1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
Prakptasiltravptti which gives gram¬ 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327. 362. 

Dap(j[in, author of KSvySdarsa, he 
speaks of the MahSrastrl as the pre¬ 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; men¬ 
tion of BphatkathS written in the 
Pai^Soi in his K3vy5dar^a. p. 328 ; 
mention of the Apabhrath^a in his 
work, p, 590. 

Da4amukhavadha ( poem ), its author¬ 
ship doubtful, composed by X3Ud3sa 
or Pravarasena, p, 321. 

Dhammapada. p. 276f. 

DhStupStha, list of roots by PSpini, 

p. 261. 

Nala-Damayanti, work by Mansukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

Nigojibhatla, NaiySyika. p. 275. 
Nigftma (the Vedas). p. 572, 


Pafioop5khy5na, story of Hirapyaka, 
p. 477. 

Patafijali, the great grammarian, 
author of MahSbha^ya on KStyS- 
yana’s VSrtikas or notes on PSpini’s 
Sutras, p. 245; the language of his 
work, p. 265; his language different 
from that of PSpini, p. 270; his com¬ 
ment on the discussion of a VSr- 
tika of KStySyana, p. 271; he says 
in his MahSbhSsya; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Kpdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KStySyana and P.; several 
passages in bis MahSbhSsya oon- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577; 
his interpretation of the Satra 
cnrfq’: (I. III. 1), p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by ^isUs ( educated people). 
p. 581; corrupt language, composed 
of correct and incorrect words men¬ 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernaoular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd century B. C., p. 588; 
his highest respect for PSpini*8 
grammar, p. 589. 

PSpini. the great grammarian, p. 245; 
BrSbmapas are the best represen¬ 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of which PSpini 
wrote grammar; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basi^of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time. pp. 264; 
270; fluent or verbal style of speech 
(BhSsS) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KStySyana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272; re* 

language of his tine, p. 273; he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applicable exclusively to the dialect 
of the Vedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Ohandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and BrShmapa, p. 572; 
BhSffi or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time; BhisS, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally; F. refers cer¬ 
tain points to popular usages, e. g. 
the names of countries are conven¬ 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 573; change in the language 
between the times of P. and KStyS- 
yana, p. 574; his age about 8th 
century B.O., p. 589 ; references to 
his sntras, 1.1, 36; 3.1; III. 2,171; 4. 
9,10,11.12, 14 ; IV. 1. 49; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3.73, 74, 75. 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96, 97; 4.4; VI. 3.109 ; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46, 50 ; VIII. 2.8, pp. 258, 
259, 272,420, 500,579, 581; P.. pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271, 272, 273, 274. 302, 312, 
320, 420,564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 

PurSpas, p. 576. 

Frabodhaoandrodaya ( drama ) in¬ 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
mSgadhl, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri¬ 
buted to ESlidSsa but written by P.; 
BSpa says about him in his Harsa- 
oarita, “ his ( P.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
ofSetu ”,p.821. 

PrSkrtasntravrtti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321; 

PrBtllSkhyas, VSjasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
sche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p. 288nl; vowel sound ex¬ 
plained in P.8, p. 289n; a? in \ and 
Is rapidly pronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a MStrS in P.s while in Prakrit 
transformation it is one MStrS, 
p. 330. 

PremasSgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 

PremSnand, his BudSmSnuih Oaritra. 
pp. 540,544. 

BSpa (poet), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in his Harsa- 
carita, p. 321. 

BShvfcya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (At^ha- 
katbs) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276. 

Beharilal, his work Satasai and com¬ 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp. 376, 377,489, 504, 509. 

BrShmapa (the Vedas), p. 572. 

Bhagavatl, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

BhSgavata, X Book ( Hindi), p. 377. 

Mantra (the Vedas), p. 572. 

MansukharSma, his work Nala-Dama- 
yanti, p. 378. 

MahSbhSrata ( by Veda-VySsa ,) 
p. 392n. 

MahSbhSsya, passages in M. contain¬ 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk., p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of BrShmapa to study 
Vedas with their Ahgas ( or illus¬ 
trative SSstras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589. 

MSlatl-MSdhava, pp. 507, 540. 

MudrSrSk^asa, p. 325. 

Mfoohakatika, pp. 308, 326 327. 

Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552. 

Yajurveda, (White); its MSdhyaih- 
dina Beoension, practice for reading 
invariably I? for p. 458, 
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YSskft, he lays down oorreot principles 
of the derivation of words, p. 245 ; 
his language more ancient than that 
of the rest of the non-Vedio liter a* 
lure; archaic words and expres¬ 
sions in his Hirukta, p. 263; after 
his time Sanskrit uuderwent a pecu¬ 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p. 264; change that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmapas 
and Yaska, pp. 267 ; Y., p. 271, 273, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Vedic dialect and another called 
Bhasa, p. 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; Yaska lived 
a short time before Papini, p. 589. 

Rukmipi-Svayarfavara, pp. 499, 533. 

Laksmldbara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321,327. 

Lalitavistara or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Vararuci, his Prakptalaksapa, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319; he derives ^auraseni from 
Sanskrit, p. 320 . re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinct in seve¬ 
ral cases; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p, 347; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V., p. 354; Apabh- 
raih^a not mentioned by V., p. 362 ; 
V., p. 469; he gives the termination 
aSW, p. 501; the Saurasenl Abso¬ 
lute termination according to V. 
53T,p. 510;V.,p.560. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

VBjasneyi-PrStifekhya, p. 288nl. 

VBtsySyana, his BhSsya on Qotama’s 
NySya Sdtra, pp. 265,275. 

VBmana, author of Alarhkaravptti, 
p. 590. 

Vikraraorva^i, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, in the IV act of V., are in Apa- 
bhraihSa dialect, pp. 362, 420. 590. 

Vi4van5tha, he attributes PSkfipBtyS 
to gamblers in his SShityadarpapa. 
p.327. 


VepIsaihhSra, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569,570, 572, 573, 589. 

SaihkarSoBrya, his Bhi§ya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 

^ p. 266. 

Satapatha BrShmapa, I. 4.1.10, p. 262; 

^ its style, p. 264. 

SabarasvSmin, his BhSsya on Jaimini’s 
Sntras, p. 265f. 

SSkuntala, use of in, p. 294; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 
from, p. 308, 

SSrhgadhara, his Paddhati, p, 321. 

Sa^bhSsSoandrikS by Oandra, p. 321. 

SBmaladSsa ( author ), p. 541. 

SSmaveda, p. 269. 

SShityadarpapa, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several classes of 
people, e. g. MSgadhI to the atten¬ 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha* 
mSgadh! to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, PrScyB to the Vidil- 
saka and others, AvantikI to shar¬ 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world. DaksipStyB to gamblers, 
SakBrI to SakSras, Sakas, and others, 
BShlikB to celestial persons, DrBvi^i 
to Dravidas and others, Abhirl to 
cowherds, to outoastes, 

Abhirl and Ssbari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
Pai^Bci to dealers in charcoal, and 
Saurasenl to hand-maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327nl. 

SaradSsa, his works, distinction bet¬ 
ween the idioms of 3, and Tulas!- 
dSsa, p. 376. 

SUrasSgara, pp. 535,536. 

Setubajidha, attributed to EBlidSsa, 
but written by Fravarasena, p. 321. 

SvargBrohapa by Sundarbhat^a, p. 517. 

Har^acaritB, author of Setubandha 
praised by BBpa in H., p. 321. 

HBla, author of Sapta4atl, a collectfon 
of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature* pp. 247,321* 
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!emaoandra, a Jain soholar of Guja¬ 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra¬ 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pisohel, 
p. 31i; also author of a Ko4a of the 
Dei^I words ( DeiinSmamSla ), p. 320 : 
gives grammar of two more dialects, 
the OtrUk5-P8iB8.oI, and the Apabh- 
raihsa. p. 321; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamSgadhl with the Principal Pra¬ 
krit, p. 322 : H. quoted in connection 
with the specific grounds one can 
find in Prof. Weber’s book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p. 322nS ( continued on pp. 828-327) - 
he illustrates rules about the MSga- 
dh! from speeches of low characters 
in dskuntala, MudrSrSkeasa and 
VepIsaihhSra, p. 325; Prakrit dia* 
leots mentioned to be six by H., 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author in all 
bis observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 356, 357; 
words from his Kosa of Desya words 
given, p. 360 ; his grammar of Apa- 
bhraifa^a, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 480n. 500, 506, 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540, 560. 


INDEX V 

Index of Modern Scholars 


Lufreoht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

leames, Mr., bis comparative gram¬ 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p. 494; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n; his wrong derivation of 
tFIff, 31ft, elio*. P* 527; on case ter¬ 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suflax%^^ p, 541; 
B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana¬ 
logy between f^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
bis argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 
spoken dialect, p. 560; in his Intro¬ 
duction to Comparative Grammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi¬ 
fied later, pp. 562. 563; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop¬ 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PSpini,—eritipised, pp. 567. 568, 569, 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

Buhler, Dr., and the work of Bfhat- 
kathS of GuplSdhya, p. 328. 

Burnouf, M., French Soholar, his essay 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination ^ to the Dravidian fi^ 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary, 
p. 246; extract from bis Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571; 
jTpff corruption ofiff found in his 
Dictionary, p. 581; his opinion—no 
De4ya or non-Aryan words in Pali, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by, p. 246. 

Colebrooke, his essays, p. 246. 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of PrSkfta- 
prakS^a by Vararuoi, p. 247. 

Cunningham, General, fifth version of 
A^okp's edicts pt ^alsi, disoovered 
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by, p. 313; Buddhiit InsoriptioQB at 
HathurS discovered by, p. 313. 

D'Alwis, Mr., his work on the Pali, 
p.347. 

Dickens, his false analogies such as 
* I knowed, ’ ‘ you was * etc, seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 

Ellis, Mr., his preface to Oampbell’s 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausboll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246. 

GoldstUcker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in PSi^ini’s 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of PSpini as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p# 589. 

Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 

Hbernle. his essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So> 
ciety, p. 247; his Comparative Gram¬ 
mar of the Gaudian languages, 
p. 247n3; in the introduction to his 
edition of Capda’s PrSkrtalaksapa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruci and Hemacandra; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop¬ 
ping of certain vowels and conso¬ 
nants in the older Prakrit *’ of 
Ca^da refuted and conclusion arriv¬ 
ed at that the Prakrit ofCapda was 
not older than that of Hemacandra 
and Yararuciy p. 322n3 (continued 
on pp. 323, 324, 325, 326,327); traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles in P- 502; 


on the derivation of the sufflk%^ 
from Sanskrit past participle 
p. 541. 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit; also his 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma¬ 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; be 
points out insianoes of the use of 
the ArdhamSgadhl in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks DSk- 
§iQatya and Avantiki are the lan¬ 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named MStbura, respectively in 
Mrcohaka^ika, p. 327nl; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl; on the deri¬ 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2; on declension in 
the Apabhram^a; his extract from 
KramadlSvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl; on ver¬ 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu¬ 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max Muller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc. 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, l5r„ his valuable work “ Sanskrit 
Texts ” in five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit philology, 
p. 247. 

Pischel, Dr., his edition of Hema- 
candra*s Prakrit Grammar and his 
elaborate contribution to the Qfun- 
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drill der Arischin Fhilologie, 
p. 247nl; instruoiental in such as 
li^or mentioned by him, p. 535; he 
corroborates the vieT? of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M., KacoSyana’s Kative Gram¬ 
mar edited by him, p. 296nl. 

Slack, Major, history of RSi Diaoa in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Slndhi language,pp. 247, 490; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina¬ 
tions. pp. 526, 527, 540, 550,554. 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247; he mentions a work named 


MuhjarSsa, written in the Apabhr- 
atbsa, p. 363. 

Weber, Professor, his elaborate ana¬ 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina religious work in Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by HSla, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Sapta4ati, pp. 247, 321, 322; 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. 322n3; his opinion re. the for¬ 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his edi¬ 
tion of Atharva-PrSti^Skhy a, p. 288nl 

Wilson H. H., Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra¬ 
krit, p. 559f, his view—Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p. 561. 
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ai near: 3i^, p. 248f, 

3% Pr. for 3tS, p. 343. 

3nsn% Pali, p. 309. 

3I%5!T H., Pr. qwsai, p. 411. 

SHBT M. suRCT a Desiya word,p.360. 
3TOnH Pali for anwiPT, p. 283. 

Skr., p. 327nl, 

3ri$r, G. ariw, pp. 468, 469. 
sRsfir H., 3r%, p. 470. 

3WPr. for 3fSE, p. 341. 
amni, anr. p. 425. 

3N*r Pali for snr, p. 283. 

3r«wr for 3i?nr:, p. 298. 

srfHr Pali for ant, PP. 283, 347. 

&o. ( Apabhr.), p. 368. 
art**E(Sf loo. sing., p. 346. 

or Hrgwt for anaft, p. 346. 
3rfJ»rat, Pali for 3nni=, 
p. 298. 

3 l f? > HH T - *Er, p. 296. 

and p. 298. 

3tWfr, pp. 298,347. 

3iPN or <5^, pp. 298, 304; 31^ 
for aH»r M., p. 409; °srtw. p. 387. 
3nr, G. sinif, p. 467. 

3r*NWt, a Desya word, M, snariET, 
p. 360. 

aifW, in M., pp. 406,439. 
3iy^ Pr. for p. 341. 

3T^f%7 3F33T^3nT, p. 368. 
sqrff: or °v for srinET, pp. 424,463, 
sWlHr: H., siffW, p. 432. 
sjwnm Pr., anro, p. 447. 

31^ Pali, p. 330. 


STOW (Pali) for aiWRH, p. 282. 
3i«D^ (Pali) for p. 279. 
31^ Prakrit for 3irm, p. 33A 
3131 of 31311 from 31V Skr., p. 383. 
31313131G. from V333tRr, Skr. or 
Pr„ p. 399. 

31^ Pali for SFV, p. 283. 
srarfir, G.. Skr. JigifWi, p. 440. 

3ig Pali for sni, p. 282. 

3151 (likesiwfr) or sifh^ Pali, 
pp. 301, 304,305. 

3i«<tiut, 3if<t|<n, pp. 423,429. 

3i«r or HV Pr. for WW, p. 330. 

31331 Pr. for 31*3, p. 332. 

3ni and 3mw Pali for aiNW, p.299. 
3iH^-fSt Pali, p. 299. 

31311,3i3iT«il &0. Pali, p. 299. 

31311 Pali for 3111111, pp. 283, 388. 
SHwr Pali for 31%, p. 305. 

3ianf, Pr. 3ivf,' M. 3ivnr, p. 575, 
3131 in <131 M., pp. 406,577. 
3ijPali, p.302. 
snw Pali for 3trifv, p. 283. 

3131, M. 31131, p. 463. / 

3I3II1N Skr., p. 539. 

313D Pali for 3|wt, p. 288, 

3N5f “ half dead p. 427. 

31^ from 3i*ir, p. 382. 
sufttil, 31i%|l(w-), H. p. 432, 

3%i[T ( Saura.) for 3|i3i!5ri p 343, 
3Pir Skr., p. 500. 

3% H. or s%i, Skr. aOnnr, 
pp. 429,430. 

3WV1, Pali, p, 311, 


WPH, »ltlll(v), p. 485. 
77 ( R. O. Bbanatrkw’a worki, Vol. IV.] 
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aw for 3J5T (Pali), p. 279. 
aro for sHTiwr ( Apabhr.), p. 365. 
8kr., p. 282. 

ajnr Pali for arar, p. 283. 

3 ? a '» W T f Pali for a r Wi T y , p, 283. 

from awlff, p. 507. 

3i*5?r Pali for p. 279. 
ar ftffaai Pali for p. 332. 

apar g SR ^ E a i : , M. p. 428. 
apBIsHT, M. B. p. 428. 
anr, M. apflTsr, arniiar, 3Pitn%,p.467. 
aw??, awftv, Pr. ainw, p. 333. 
aiffir, aij^ &o. Pali, p. 802. 

3ra;, ajpil, &o. p. 350. 
aw Pali for arw, p. 279. 

3WI^, JPIW Pali, p. 303. 

30% Pali for a?^, p. 279. 
aw, Pali, pp.303,304. 

aw, apfsr &o. Pali, p. 302. 
awi for anw Pali, pp. 279, 286. 
3?W Majjadhl for aw, p. 344. 
a(W3 aT Saur. for arrfas, p. 510. 
aw from a!<w Skr., p. 383. 
awof, M.nw,p. 428, 
aww, M. OR, pp. 454, 467. 
aw Pali for ary, pp. 285,317. 

31^ Pali for arr^ or apf, p. 285. 
aw, aw. aw, p. 251f; G. aw[i], 
p. 461. 

aowsT Pr. awWT, p. 342. 
ai%ai Pr. for arsfliF, p. 341. 
aigi^, ai^, Pali, p,309. 
awrt, M. aw, p. 360. 
awiw, M. <Hl i 4a i a , p. 442. 
awiWj M. aoWT, p. 439. 
awr Pali for aw, p. 283. « 

aww Pali for anaw, p. 283. 
aww Pali for anw, p. 283. 
aR®, Pali, p. 309. 
a»W or atpi Apabhr., p. 371. 
a»i5 for ants Pali, p, 314. 

Pali, p. 309. 


30 of an«T, M. anw, p. 430. 
snajftv or ainfto for Pr. anw, 
pp. 333,359. 
aw or ant, p. 404. 
ao?«r B., p. 498. 
awr, aw, aw, p. 404. 
arfw H. G. 8j%, p. 415, 
airWr saying, p. 436. 
an^ H. 3%r, p. 448. 
aowH H. oiwmir, p. 467. 
aw of an^r from aw Skr., p. 384. 
arm M. a#, p. 414. 
aifosSt, p. 426. 

anRW, M. ariwif, p. 442. 
awf from Skr. aw, p. 381. 
arrar^lT B. of today, p. 543. 
airws from wnr, p. 393. 
anow.^ Mag. for anwot, P. 344. 
30# from an^ Skr., p, 385. 
aonWiSt for 30?rw:, p. 421, 

aoanwift, awnwl#, Skr. an?ow(5i, 
pp. 580,581. 

aww Pr. for aiRW, p. 342. 
ariff M. apo:, p. 545. 
arii^ M., p. 538. 

ajirw Skr. for Pali anr, p. 304 
3000 Pr., p, 347; M. awor, 
p. 464; amr, p. 471. 
a?WT and aww, apr, awo, p. 299. 
aw from ait Skr., p. 382, 
awor from anfOR, p. 386; awR 
atwIR, p. 454. 

awWTt B. of your honour, p.543' 
anss# or aw# M., p. 500. 
arft^s Pr. for 3W%, p. 333. 
a oo f^ M.,p. 499. 
aooB., ajNrM„p. 422, 
ajROW, aihWT, pp. 416,442. 
amwr myrobalons, p. 443, 
anf# from awi% or WR Skr.jp.385. 
aoilRPr. for3irftv,p,342. 
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8n»^ from ww. p. 886. 
amwnw, M. srtNIET, p. 417, Pr., 
p. 475. 

siwprhr, p. 427. 

3nNT-3rtsir M.oblique 3n«mr,p.513f. 
srtNiEir, p, 418, 

aiW of 3TPJT from sintN Skr., p.384i 
snsT, p. 498. 

aiHW H., command, p. 474. 

^ or Pali, p. 301. 

anNEt Apabhr., p. 370. 
airc M., anawT, p. 430. 
anr from am Skr., p. 385. 
am? Pr.,becoming3T|f or 3rls,p.335- 
M. an# and M. aft#, p. 468. 

, wfNtfE’Sl! ato., p. 322nl. 
M. p. 498. 

Vern. G. Causal a5W#5, p. 505. 
arm from atratN:, p. 382. 
arfaat or arN#!, p.^418. 

p. 424, 

atiaarf, p. 387, 

atr^ of arrf%Nr from arPt'Bff, p. 385. 
Wii', p. 483. 

IW5T, irw, p. 425, 

WWW Pali for ^IW, p. 290, 

W9, p. 469. 

E®, M. 3»w, p. 445; P. EEW, Pr. 

W® or ff®, pp. 468, 469. 
fipiW Pr, for anm, pp. 335, 340. 
WW to wish, p. 295. 

WWSW Pali for-fa®^ Skr., p. 304, 
Wf. p. 294. 
far# Pali, p. 311. 

W of.WOTT from wap Skr., p. 384. 
paTPr.,p,358. 

IWffrm8kr,.p. 539. 
E^PaUforW<%,p. 330. 
WPp.,p.571. 


E*twr Pali, p. 304. 
ffirnr Pr., p. 349. 

ffirsTT, etc. Pali, p. 302. 
pfr, f#, E# etc., p. 350. 

E»#l for ar(ita<fcr, p. 410. 

pfifST, fmiN Vedio, p. 312. 

3r 

Em, fm; p. 388. 

EE from IN Skr., p. 383. 

jay for arwrew, p. 408. 
im.EEETr.p. 471. 

Ei% for fN®, p. 339. 

Ewr for Pali, p. 279. 

!JNW3T or FEWrar Pr. ®fWTfT,p. 341. 
FWW or WWW from F^WW, p. 397. 
7WIE*li, EWIN, p. 436. 

H. for ar^, p. 411. 

^ P. for ary(#, p. 410. 

WfE, p. 360. 

Em P. utterance, p. 426. 

EWt Pali, p. 311. 

^ for E®. pp. 292,339. 

Earrwt P. “light” p. 426. 

E® Pali, p. 330. 

E#® for EasEW. p. 408. 

Easr®, p. 361. 

Eaaaw Skr., EaioF M., p. 256. 

EfEW Skr. H, fWET, p. 428, 

E5R Pali for wnw, p. 286. 

EE of EfiNT from EWW Skr., 
p. 385. 

EEt p. 426. 

EEWT, p. 425. 

EBP#, H.,p. 447. 

E% from Efnft Skr., p. 386. 

Efiiy, M. H. G., p. 3^0. 

E fi al^w T. for EEwf^rpn, p. 421. 
ENf, Pali for EWT, p. 279, 

EW^, p, 346, 

E?WtW,p.425. 
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RWW of M. G. pp, 463,481. 
M. pp. 445,465, 

H. p, 428. 

WOT TW, M. R'Am, p. 460. 

31[TW, p. 580. 

3^, Pali 3^WT, p. 316. 

3SIPT, M. 3»wlr, p. 442. 

3iilfiT,M. 3361,p. 466. 

34it, M. 3»«I, p. 464. 

for Skr. p. 411. 

7 <nr, 37«w Skr,, pp. 424,425,426. 
3VBW, to be produced, p. 426. 
3^3PIT, p. 425. 

Pali, p. 317. 

33ft, M. 3T, p. 428, 

3W?T, M. p, 468. 

M. pp. 401,428, 441. 
33ftrtr for Ibt, Pr. pp. 401,496. 
33ftW, H. p. 428. 

OT t wft t, Skr., p. 308. 

33Wr, M.'H. Skr., pp.413,450. 

33rwn3, M.3rBrr,p. 428. 

33TWW aa 3 3 ^ Pali, p. 281. 
3333, 33^, p. 424 ; M. 3361, 3?- 
*3 Sk. p. 452. 

3#<r Pali for3t*r, p. 281, 

3*3 Pali for 3Prf p. 281; 3*3, 
3*3 etc. p. 351. 
«R%,»»^,p.500. 

33l^ Migadhl fior 33#B3, p. 344. 
313^4 1,31^, p. 361. 
3«Arfor3ifS3ir,p.333. 

3«r M. 3*3 in 3*rsr, p. 462. 

83t^ P. p. 477. 
33fRr,3^p3r Skr. pp. 424,425, 

3V Pali for II, p. 292. 

3) orj4t a louse HT Skr, p. 524 
3^,3313, p. 395. 

3nrf,33f Pali, p.28l! 33r lt.,p.464. 
3nr M. for m, pp. 410,415. 


3iwit, 3«»#r, p, 446. 

35^31, p. 446. 

Itlfr M, fire', p. 465. 

SRU in 35j;M., p. 391. 

SE5 for 35, ft® or ^5 7 P- 289. 

for fftr, fft or p. 289. 

7 of «n from «lli p. 386, 
qeiWf Pr. for HlftllT, p. 335. 
tjf for i?f?r, p. 326n3. 
t?re3T, p. 571. 

H. P. nr, iisgr, p. 428. 
M. p. 439. 
ini or inu Pr. for «ire, p. 381. 
•TSlftR for Hsrftre Pali., p. 814, 
«rf«I Pr. for arar, p. 340, 

M. from lire Skr., p. 528, 

H for 13. p. 334. 

or ift Pali, p. 302. 
I^Pali,p. 308. 
iftre Pr. for inr, p. 333. 
iet from tuT Skr. p. 382. 
lit Mag. n gli:, p. 352. 

«f% Mag. ire sire:, p. 479 . 

^ from ilir, pp. 382, 385.. 

aftredl from 3fill, p. 393. 
retreire Pali for rerereur, p. 289. 
sifrear for skr., p. 413. 
rets Pali for TO, p. 291. 

^gre end, from 31^, p. 397. 
rerore Pali for reirere, p. 286. 
refonr for anro, p. 401. 
afldftre Pali for eiresfire, p. 286. 
aW^ Pali for amft, p. 289. 
ailreal M. for aj^, p. 410. 
aftafi Pr. for arfiift p. 839. 
aift in aitun G., p. 397. 
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for p. 393. 
for mumv , p. 401. 
dial, p. 397. 

Pr. sgrt^nr, P- 465. 

5it^ for sws^ini, p. 401. 
aiRW Pr. for ailW. p. 331. 

Pali for anRjsfl?!, p. 291. 

^ from F?r 8k r., p. 384. 

^IWT: son of p. 573. 

for 3 t mf^f% ^Pali,p.285. 
afHr from am Skr., p. 385. 

for a il gfta ; Pali, p. 285. 

JESRI Pr. for amy, p. 335. 

^ Pr. for p. 335. 

Pr. for ^iw, pp. 330, 358 
Skr. armpit M. aro, p. 527. 
!F^, X M. pp,437,445,446. 

«53m Pali for asstm, p. 332. 

Pali a>»biw, ^ysr r g , 

p. 300. 

«55rw, y as r wl Pali, p. 300. 

^ Pali for pp. 286, 288. 

assanr, Pr., p. 417-.M. ast, 
p. 435. 

Skr. M. p. 435. 

Skr. M. OTiar, p. 435. 

«P from p. 507. 

«3Hr from ailSoT, pp. 399,453. 

atgat for ast, p. 418. 

^ G. for p. 418, 

«I3»for«5^,p. 411. 
aaviit M. ^ &c. p. 438. 

aEORT Pr. aPX, p. 331. 

Pr. for p. 342. 

M. ^fer, p. 417. 
^oarTadbhava, p. 360. 

^ for fJI^, p. 326n3. 


asaffl^^ M. (FiiiiO, p. 449. 

Pali for Wrft, p. 289. 
*a«a»ai Skr. %3r M., pp. 251,475. 
asaRft Skr. ^ or p. 523. 

!F«r, WptT H., p. 449. 
as5*P in ^ M., p. 406. 
asaftS, p. 361. 

p. 471. 

^al^ail for or a»ai€l M., p.403. 

asTO Skr. M. aEfrar pp. 435,437. 
imsi for %«r H. p. 401. 

^ H. P. ^ p. 413. 

for Apabhr, p. 365. 

®*nr for **rT, p. 334. 

CTwr for p. 343. 

Tatsama, pp. 360;. CIRF M. 

pp. 442, 443. 

vaitair plural, Apabhr, p. 366. 

for asara^ Apabhr, p. 366. 
^arsst, p. 443. 

^^Pali for aRJloi, p. 284 
^aamii, p. 352. 

^amf M&gadhi for anjbm, P> 352. 
**Fr from f%a»a, p. 339. 
as^t for fm, P- 326n3. 
afar Pali for asiT, p. 286. 
m of pp. 382,383. 

385,386; O.B. mr ml., p. 488. 

<Fa^ G. H.,p. 356n2. 

M. a»aafl«,a5ft°, p. 491. 
doing, p. 436. 

mw for a^, Pr., p, 387. 

or M., p. 254. 
mait, p. 507. 
m<nf5f Skr., p. 308. 

a^aafPr.^aiowt 8kr.a!ri^,p.508. 
*aait G. do, p. 457. 

G. p. 493. 

mg G. gffgg M.g^,p.493. 

m%G.hewilldo.p;442. ‘ 
asam H. to oanse to do, p. 447. 
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M. p. 555; j 

JW# M. should be done, p. 502. 
ifftiT M.. p, 500. 

Pali, p. 311. 
or p. 429. 

Apabhramss, p. 493. 
unaugmented ®Wir, p. 424. 
doing, p. 436. 
d>(ld<8 M. or d5fl9ft, p. 504. 

or *Rwn^, p. 493. 
M.d!ft?r,wt-^»m,pp.483,49]. 
Pr., p. 354. 
dsff &o., p. 405. 

M. ?Ri, p. 484. 

or Pali, p, 306. 

M. Wr, pp. 454, 461. 
dn( M. VTgdt, p. 466. 

«U!r M., p. 429. 

p. 443; G.dTdd,p.462. 
^ M, wm. p. 460, 
dPrf or fdf for prr Pr. l%dT, p. 387. 
mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318; 
M. OTT, p. 461. 
dS^WPali, p. 317. 

Wfvr 8.1 do, p. 492. 

^ Mftgadbl for p. 343. 

M., p. 504. 

«?jnrPr.«d**i«aw M.,pp.335,439. 

H. »wnil, p. 431. 

VsA Skr. p. 524. 

M. p. 360. 

WRJ for ^ or ^1?I H., p. 403. 
d!fW M. dPTO, p. 443, 

^dW Pr. for p. 334. ^ 

M. p. 514, 
dkl^B 54, p. 520, 

*j% Pali and Pr. ^,pp.287,580. 
dSddf M&gadbi for <6dr. p. 34A 
«dillf Pr., p. 325. 

d P dd f i l, pp. 382, 383, 384, 386. 
df|r Pr. for »W, p. 336. 


M.¥«nft«T,p. 453; H. 
p. 455. 

d^for««nri?l,p. 331. 

G. pp. 498, 499. 

dSgfl G., p. 496. 

diT3ur d>(3r>l or <pra>dl for ^^>11, 
pp. 326n3, 343. 

H. P. dilds, p. 434. 
of from dS^n Skr,p. 386. 

B. for dSdSd, pp. 407, 444. 
^,p. 481. 
ddjr, pp. 418,478. 

»Ig of M. dngSl.fB, pp. 438, 445. 
JSIfol M. fZ, p. 507. 

^m, p. 419. 

CTirPr., p. 325nS, B. m ear. 

p. 455 ; T S, diPiil ibid. 
gm d Id W, W«I*?RTW, p. 589n. 

«T«r. P- 415. 

^ for p. 454. 
d>R*Pf for d>l<wi, p. 421. 

«fiT, Skr. p. 481. 

M. »TdW Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
m from Skr. pp. 382, 384. 
d>|g(%4})<t, p. 362. 

H. Skr. «IITT, p. 429. 

d!TdW-*t for d»S«t«C, p. 326n3. 
CTHW in H. p.404. 

dSffsr for Pr. «ar, p, 387, 

STflWl or d^w r ddfi l , Pali, p. 312. 
d!TS*T Pali for p. 285. 

Pr, for p. 331. 

or Pali, p. 312. 

^ M. «TdT, p. 461. 
dStfS^TT B. of Yesterday, p. 543. 
dmE.drhlT aooent on dr, p. 427. 
flPTd in d>ld«r, p. 430. 

^rd?T M. p. 430. 

CldfbET M., p. 542. 

CTtr or ^ for *fw, p. 343 
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for srrl%3l, Pr., p. 339. 

^ from Pr., p. 355. 
for p. 407. 

&om Skr. p. 381. 

Skr. p. 542. 

f^'ir Pr, for s5^■, Skr., p. 254. 
iftsr, M. pp. 423, 426. 

from ^(K, p. 394. 

^It, p, 418. 
f%OT, Pr. p. 353. 

Pali from Ji^, p. 306. 
from Skr. ftini, p. 381. 

^ Pali for p. 290. 

G. f?m, p. 510. 
for Apa., p. 364, 
of from fST, p. 384. 

feoSN, M. '^, p. 470. 

°N for sNr, pp. 285,317. 
^ Pr. for f<lT, p. 330. 

I$<IIS for WTR or <ssn?’ M., p. 407. 

Pr. for p. 339. 

l%N, H. p. 455. 
ftiN Pr. for p. 330. 

Pr. for p. 342. 
iff from Skr., p. 383. 

M., p. 489. 

¥fanp,<^,M., pp.394,4l7,425,435. 
flSlNT, p. 426. 

^hn, Pr., p. 353. 
filTf S. done, p. 496. 
ikti, done, p. 43 b. 
done, p. 498. 
i^, p. 413. 

flN Skr. for ^fN, p. 497. 

for Pali and Pr. Sk. 

gSinKtd pp. 331, 334f. 

into fiter pp. 394, 460. 

f fftoft for qssmft, p. 407. 

fs^, p. 519. 


fNfT Ng?C, B.O.,p. 519, 
51 ^, M. 55 N, pp. 393, 445, 465. 
469, G. fW p. 468. 

p. 362. 

f5ft H. p. 434. 

Skr. M. fST p. 435. 
gZNG. for^wr, p.411. 

FK. fS. 'tft. ^ Old M., from 
Sk. itgiE, pp. 360,361. 
fT. fKNT for H. KK, p. 407. 
fWT Pr. forffSTT, p. 334. 
jpnf, Pali, p. 571. 
fnur Pr. for 5017 , p. 334. 
into M., p. 393. 

Pai^cl for fpfiF, p. 344. 
fW Pali for p. 283. 
fNST M. fwr Skr., p. 256. 
fs3T, M. g3fT, also M. fwn, p. 460. 

or fim Pr. pp. 341,447. 
fSoit, p. 426. 

fWfatTT Pr. for p. 335. 

fiNTT M. p. 430. 

^,M.,p.576. 
from ^ and ^i«r, p. 361, 
f?TG.,fiTrT,p. 412. 
fff p. 426. 

fTN in ^ M., p. 393. 

for i g g wiw t iaife ', p, 421. 
ffgf, from 5*w, p. 361. 

^ in ^SNT! fg, p. 438. 

Skr. G. a well, pp. 394, 
436, *146. 

in i^, p. 393. 

^ Pr. for p. 334. 

5fsr: M. Fern, tj#-#, p, 479. 

^ Skr. for ip?T or Pr„ p. 25A 
fN, G. fMl 496. 
fNW in wit, p. 392, 
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fl%: in ism M. p. S90. 

original for p. 248. 
jsm in «^fv, M., p. 390. 

%m5r, "nr, in Pr. ft#. H.s" 
p. 391. 

f«iir,«I»m,pp.390,463. 

from ftmgfi 382. 

^ of%# Skr. from ®?r, p. 381. 
igsu, p. 498. 

Vc G. for «l§, p. 412. 

%rr Pali for p. 330. 

for fST Apabhr.) p. 364. 
p. 540. 

Pr. for p. 333, 

Skr. or # ^ sing, 
pi. i pp. 429, 479, 522 ; 
B. p. 498. 

%i55T G. %asft, p. 517. 

^ M. pp. 395.403, 498,499. 

Pali for %aTO’, p. 330. 

^ ( g a m g + t. + anft, 
pp. 476, 520; %#, %3##, 
p. 514. 

iWJli p. 520. 
p. 503. 

for lilijni, pp. 401 420, 514, 
522. 

%®for%5mPr.,p. 403. 

^S^ M., p. 500. 

H. is#, p. 452. 

*^5 Pali for ifemJ.p. 289. 

^ G. how large, p. 395. 

Wftl$ adv. p. 577. 

S. a lion, p. 515. 

%rtG., p.408. 

Skr. for%1? H.,pp. 400, 466. 
ftir of fern from #e5r Skr., p. 384. 
iHr H.P., p. 414. 
a fort. p. 360. 


P.4S8; 

M. fBftm, p. 360. 

#ar M. from *•• gsT! Skr. (who is 
it)pp. 382,453,479. 

M. for #w, p. 454. 

## black, p. 361. 

Pali for p. 330. 
#sjTfor#siTr, p. 421. 

#jmr Skr. M. p. 443, 
pali for #5#, p. 330. 

B, sKft Skr., p. 439, 

#gsj s M., p. 395. 
p. 395, 

#ftw, sPlftfr, p. 360. 

Pali for IsNhT, pp, 289,291. 
#5T H., p. 455. 

or ^ H. W?y, p. 440, 
ftar B. Skr. sfmr, p. 481. 

?r»r, 3or M. mir, pp. 256, 445. 

^ for ftn»t, p, 407. 

#isT inft or It#, p. 471. 
inr, p. 471. 

^ for ftm, p. 407. 

^ for ftrnr, p. 407, 
g^T, p, 471. 

5ST Skr. Pr. 5|tT M. Iffor, qr’ p. 465. 
% Skr. Pr. M. ftiwt p. 465. 
#ej.M. trfltiT [6i] p. 445. 
?#M.#Tpp, 468,469. 
gns-ftm M. pp. 445,465. 

^ M. #1 pp, 445,465,469; G.%lf, 
p, 468. 

iqf Pali, p. 279. 

WS^ M. Mai., Goan, mm, p.417. 
mr Pr. M. ftet or Wg, p. 465. 

iTftg Pr. p. 387. 
mtr for ^ M., p. 401. 
mg (Pali) for mwr p. 279, 
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WJ, p. 471. 

WW, wrc, p. 471. 
wot M. '^tRT, p. 546. 

for Pali W%(T, p. 284. 

Wr of WfT from w'rf (Sans.) p.384. 
wr3» M. p. 514. 

WIW M. or wrft, p. 414. 
wri G. WT^, pp. 436, 510. 

WR B., p. 471. 

SHITiOr p. 422. 

Srtft for ¥0^, p. 436. 

RfiB M. ?riT G„ p. 422. 

?iWr G. 9fr%(T, p. 458. 

M.G, to be sad p. 481, 
ftw, p. 481. 

#5fr p. 426. 

i^5IPrr oaus. of wr to eat, p. 440. 
p. 469. 

^9 for «t3RT, p. 409. 
for p. 408. 

for wr^ir, p. 409. 
sgjwr H. wt^yiTr, p. 506. 

M. p. 459. 
gft S. or qil p. 477, 

P, p. 460. 
for wHrt, p. 398. 

^ G. p. 470. 

M. ^ B., p. 422. 

WlR Pali for ?niT, p. 289. 

G. 1^, pp. 395,460. 

»l3t Pr. for nw, >T 3 T, p. 335. 
nw from »nnr. Sans., p. 384. 

Rf or •§ for Rfii: p. 326. 

Rfsn a Gone, p. 496. 

for p. 421. 

RF for RR-' Apabhr, p. 366. 

RR5SJ Pr. for RRR, p. 334. 


Rf''Apabhr. p. 366. 

R^ for RRarp^, p. 326n3. 

R^« Pr., p. 354. 

RT^^fRTR Pali RR, p. 305. 

R? Pr. for RR, p. 334. 

Rf^, RRRT M. RaSRT, p. 523, 

Rflr from ^R M. iftir, p. 399. 

RR Sfcr. Pr. R3T, RR M;, pp. 495, 541. 
RR:, RRh M. RR pp. 413, 523. 

RR pr. for ROT, p. 332. 

RSR, RSRT Panjabi, p. 421. 

RR G. M. RiR, p. 444. 

RRR, M. RRROr, p. 442. 

RRT or RRRf, & 0 . pali, p. 311. 

R^pt Pali; Rfft'tRfir R^RT^, p. 305. 
RWW for RIRR Pr., p. 357. 

RR [rw RR] pp. 384, 498. 

RRonSr Pr. for rrrr:, p. 325n3. 

RRni Pr. for RRRR, p. 325 n3. 

RRR H. gone, p. 497. 

RRT H. rrr: Skr., p. 429. 

RTFT Pali for Rsf, p. 285. 

RTIRR. R%, p. 571. 

RR Pali 5R Skr., p. 571. 

RRRPr. for RRR pp. 341 571. 
RWR for Pali or Pr. RR®, RRCr, 
pp. 331, 334. 

RT^ Skr. RTRer p. 255. 

Rarer M. rtoSW, p. 506. 

RS^f for fi® M. fitePi, p. 399. 
Ratify the past day, p. 497. 

Rgj M. RoSRI, R55RIR, RSSRTR, p. 514. 
R^,* "t, Pr. for Rfpfl, pp.333,341. 
Rgf, P. 475. 

RRRof M, p. 255. 

RW MagftdhI for RPR, p. 244. 

Rir Pali for w, p. 287, 

RIRT: 8. RfoJr, p. 455. 

Rftr Pr. 'n H. Riftr, pp. 341,412. 


78 ( B. O. Bbandsrksr’i works, Vol. lY.) 
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45 M. for »ifWT Star., pp. 411,459. 
init,»lRT M, p. 421. 

»niT from IITO Skr., pp. 385,443. 
irPT or ntf from nm, p. 384. 
iIT^ 8, a story, p. 515. 

*lk H. »TWf^, p. 516. 
i%f S. vofT. p. 481. 

Pali, siH,p. 288. 
ftjRT for inirit, p. 407. 

<5lif Pali for p. 279. 

Apabhrarhsia, p. 367. 
&c. Apabhr., p. 368. 

Pali, S?T!W, »?inT H.. pp. 285, 
470. 

5«3 M. ^ pp. 393,445. 

OT, M. p. 438. 

Qor Apabh., p. 366. 

aoww, 5OTI Pali, p. 300. 
sown 8k. Pali soraser, pp. 300,304. 
aW? or JojflF Apabhr, p. 366. 
Pr. for goi p, 332. 

Paitaol for 51 mm, p. 344. 
IT?, for Pali joJ, pp. 331,334f. 
in frhinr or f»lw, p. 391. 
PWlf^, pp. 382, 386. 
itTirPr. forrnir.P. 339. 

Pr. pp. 334, 340,433. 
Pali for inr, p, 291. 

Trar B., p. 498. 

M. pp. 395,403, 419,498, 499. 
Skr. for JfV, p. 400. 
nt, »n^r, p. 581. 

»fta, nhira, pp. 295,395. 

Pali, p. 304. f 

H., p. 424 ( M. ijrafaSI 
»iNr^« M. G. *wo5t, p. 487. 

M. rtPrsjT, p. 446. 
ifmMfigadhl, p, 395. 

M. rftarr, p. 417. 
p. 418. 


p. 360. 

jflT for nftr M., p. 400. 
iniT M. »lhT, p. 442. 
iftlT M. »ftlT p. 463. 

«tPir from »iiaT5, p. 384. 

Pr.. for ftr, p. 330. 
a? Skr. to happen, M. p. 435 
8kr. M. p. 435. 
^Rts»TG.5^,p. 507. 

Skr. M. ■sr^, p. 435. 

Pr. for pp. 334.381. 
for aftJW, p. 421. 
aw Pali for jra, p. 287. 
a# for p. 326. 

^ from tjf Skr., pp. 385, 448. 

tiiJT M.,p. 461. 
rnJIT M. p. 460. 

riw M. WfT Skr., p. 429. 
agWti a stable, p. 427. 

|nijT in Hindi, p. 390. 

^for^,W,p. 289. 

^rpiCin f»if in Sindhi, p, 391. 

in ^13%, asar, p. 390. 

\ of from p. 381. 

’Sr or W, p. 422. 

^G.p. 395. 

litec Skr. B. ^r, pp. 416,435. 

M. ■aivf, pp. 415, 478. 
ilTT M., p. 483n. 
tt»#,p. 478. 

^ or Hlsr r ^ , or 
<1)04), pp. 395, 478, 

516,517. 

?WI^,^tft3Tr„p.47A 
^ M. M&L*»$r,pp.478,514.515. 
^ M. H. #rcT, pp. 516,519. 
^ G.iitwt.atw^, ^»wr,pp. 395, 
418,478,517,522. 
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S. p. 476. I for p. 317. 


^ M. p. 459. 


Vlt M. p. 467. 

^ M. '«l*wr. p.471. 

Pr. for p. 332. 
for M., p. 402. 

^5^ M. p. 439. 

^tgsip for ^ M., p. 402. 

from G. M. f%NT, p. 399. 

^ M. *51^, p. 467. 

Wflrfr, p. 443. 

M. p. 506. 

M. "WH in ^nKK, p. 461. 

H.,p. 447. 

^fiNr, ^ri^^rr, g'fearrf, p. 494. 
p. 494. 

p. 495. 

from ^ Skr., p. 383. 

^■^ET Pr. for p 342. 

ERW M. p. 442. 

p. 429. 

^ Skr. p. 382. 

Pali p. 295. 

ftrro.firNT M., p, 394. 
ftrtSR Skr., p. 539. 
known, p. 498. 

Cnlika Pai^a, 3fh*?r, p. 344. 
a# for p. 408. 
aR5» P* 471. 

M. a?. PP. 422, 423. 
5WB.Skr.'i5np.439. 

H. for Skr. P- 411. 
"^rsf intoaET M.,p. 394, 
ai^. SET M., p. 394. 

%SV-%8T M., pp. 255,419. 
^IfiE'Pali ftar'^RT, p. 285. 

’ijlEtr G. p. 395. 

E^lir for ag^, p. 402. 

’^Hr asa Skr., p. 412. 
Ei!)«forag4,p. 402. 


^wtm a Desiya word, p. 360. 
p. 409. 

eIeT'H from ^igfinpi^ Skr., p. 385. 

Pali for p. 282. 

EOT Pali for ^ a festival, p. 282. 
Pali for p. 283. 

M. HTfdt, p. 466. 
p. 361. 

Pali for p. 287, 
srif from ^rilT Skr., p. 384. 
EraffesH, Hnn^i, p. 429. 

M. p. 445. 

OTT Pali for Wf, pp. 287, 458. 
Eim, M. HiN-[?ft], p. 445. 

^larr M., p. 458. 

Et#,p. 361. 

f^, Pr. Skr., p. 504. 

p.360 

for ?m, p. 407. 

B., p, 496. 

%*>T, p 361. 

in fir#, p 408. 
l%Ef, p. 361. 
pt, gsn, p 425. 
a^iS. g^, p. 461. 

G. TtEt, p. 506. 
atft for eW a Girl, p. 409. 
p. 426. 

aa Pali for gf, p. 282. 
ft fW.PP. 437.445,446. 
fim, IT, p. 460. 
f: H. Skr. ar, p. 432. 

% from 311# Sana., p. 382. 

G. p. 395. 

#i;s. snsg, p 458. 

#Tr from 8^:p 397. 
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snr Pali Skr. pp. 318, 381. 
snu from snwfil Sans. p. 383; sro 
M. STTO, p. 453. 

3I!PT: M sihr Mai. Goan., p. 417. 

Pr., p. 349. 

3»*rr for p. 399. 
sr^, H, Sans., 

pp. 383, 411, 432. 

H. siw i n t a ri, pp. 431, 454. 

3TO5T, M. S:sm, p. 443. 
sm ^ , Apabhr., p. 366. 
Tm; eating, p. 443. 

STRTr, P. 443. 
snftsT M. si, p. 257. 

3Tg<Tr H. for ns*!!, p. 280. 

for Pr. Pali, p. 279. 

51% or 51% Pr., p. 349. 
siTfi from Iff, p. 349. 

5W for H., p. 403. 

STSr, M. siojet and MioSft, p. 464. 
sraiST H, p. 447. 

51^ M. 5135%, 5isN5TSk..pp. 515,524. 
5i5rN>r! M. 51^, p. 416. 

515, °5r for iror, p. 341. 

5l5t Apab. Skr.wra Pr. *51, p. 370. 
51^^ Ft. for SlSt??. p. 333. 

51T M Skr. m, p. 481. 

5i(^ M. 511%, p. 515. 

51133, p. 488. 

5irPNt S. 5im®, p. 496. 

5iTOik M. 51HT pp. 453, 481. 
sum Pr. for ?1T Skr. pp. 254 353, 
5inii or einiT for p. 332. 

513 M. 5irfii Skr., p. 413. 

511*141 H, p. 455. 

5 n( Sjw ^ Pali pp. 295, 296. 

5ini for *nss Apabhr., p. 365. 
51137, Skr.5^ M., pp.347,442. 
5113# S. 5lll4, women, p. 476. 

5113 Women S., p. 475. 

%(f Pr., p. 349. 


%1 of f§ra% from mis, p. 383. 
iSw for *13 Apabhr., p. 364. 

1% M., p. 521. 

%15 Pr. or %5 for smftr, p. 339. 
1535 for ^31^, p. 34L 
%il M. p. 464. 

5ft3 Pr. for 53, p. 333. 

Saur. p. 436. 

31% M. Mai. ^ Skr., 

pp, 414, 478, 515,523. 

3fk3 for 5133, pp. 407,408. 
srtei, M. p. 454. 

3frT, 5ft H. M. 3ft*r, pp. 416, 446. 
sfiesfl Pr. M., p. 423. 

35331 for 5*ra35, p. 420 f. 
gw or 3^ S. for 7TO, pp. 425, 
426, 428. 

gaiioi^ for 536: p. 421. 
gi M., p. 423. 

gw H. for 5*ftfitRfoi, p. 410. 

g^ Pr., p. 353. 

gn M. p. 481. 

gxi, Skr. p. 426. 

gm shoes, p. 426. 

g#, M. 5»rag or °55S, p. 430. 

gw M, H. Skr. wjKP, pp. 423, 429. 

g35f Pr. for p. 325n3. 

% from Skr. *1^, pp. 381,386. 

3 from %, *1% Sans., pp. 348,383. 
ftfg for *rs Apabhr., p 364. 

% for %, pp. 406, 586. 

1^*1, % for 3[7 Apabhr., p. 36A 
3fti3 M, p. 395. 
for sum, p. 408. 
or 5ii5f-*lt Pr., p. 349. 

311 from *ig:, p. 38A 
^ or :ftlxi, pp. 395,422. 

^ 351 Pali ifhni, p. 330. 

^t33i Pr. ifliR, p. 33L 
91 to know Skr., p. 344. 
l3i^iii^H4P.401 
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for aJjw H., p. 402. 

WT, p. 387. 

|I3f Pr. for WJT, p. 332. 

ir«Rf)' S. from Skr., p. 496. 

5ti H. Bwr, p. 431. 

Pr. for (i^f^.pp. 332,334,432. 
^ slight resemblance, p. 432. 

5TOrt&;Pali for fWtfff, p. 296. 

different reading 
for p. 315. 

Skr. a!E, p. 452. 
for p. 399. 

snit [fit] M. fPT, p. 451. 
jnff 8. Skr. am M. H. a», p. 453. 
am, atart M. am, ai®, p. 451. 

M. fiicm, pp. 451,461. 
l§oCT M. p. 451. 

fSf 8. Skr. f«rr thirst, p. 453, 
tal 8. ga (^0, p 45i. 

p. 451. 

aST from rw Skr., p. 385. 
an?r Pali for iraafir apfr, p. 286. 

^ 8. mg, p. 451. 

^ of from p. 381. 

for mna, p. 408. 

8. ^#er, p. 451. 
tfg S. M. ?ja, p. 4')2. 

OT, ?nm, p. 471. 

jpa or for p. 331. 

»WT for p. 331. 

4pn 8. M. fiTT, p. 452. 

»T (itl M. ^ fear, p. 452. 

^ Pali for p. 286. 

Wm3. Skr., p. 452. 

«f 8. W, P- 452. 


anpT to tfiftor, p. 445. 

Tia 8. am? M. am Skr. p. 452. 

am or am H. a’^, p. 452. 
an%a Skr. for ari^, p. 497. 
aia H. E. G. p. 450. 
aif Pali for am, p. 286. 
ataoft M. a«r. p- 451. 
amnir 0. H. att^rr. p. 452. 
ifai® 8 M. ^ Skr. am, p 452. 

8 M. Tfar Skr. ?fla(a), pp426, 
452. 

ft*r 8. sa, p. 452. 
ftar 8, p. 497. 
ftm for p. 407. 

I^vra from faaa Sans. p. 383. 

8 M. ■rfra Skr. ae, p. 452. 
f ^ S. Milk, p. 497. 

5 from ar skr., pp. 383, 497. 
alar or for p. 331. 

<iraor Pr. for aaa, p. 335. 

®tf or at Pr. for afl, p. 331£, 
oTfcT or for anpar, p. 343. 

Ota Pr., p. 353. 

oiam or f9ram for ama, p. 343. 

OR or ar Pr. for at, p. 331f. 
onoi Pr. for 3rm, p. 332. 

OTI^ or ornft for Pali atofl, p. 331. 
oiiaR or ama for aiast, p. 343. 
fiitam Pr. for ama, p. 340. 

aim Pr. for gtfhr, p. 341. 

aig, p. 350. 

mr, 5»m &o., p. 351. 

ff. am & ai^ &o. Pali, p. 303. 

a?T M am#, p. 465. 

a^aa Pali for atam, p. 282. 

aa Skr. M aa, p. 435. 

aam M am, p. 438. 

aor Pr. for gar, 380. 
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mr Pali P- 287, nwr from !W«r, p. 884. 

?W for fim Saura. p. 34S. film or jftir Pr., p. 349. 

(ifilfil Pali, 306. I ftWM Pr., pp. 349, 358. 

8, p. 496. jfhff Pr., p. 349, 

Jim for Pali, p, 279, 5?,-p. 481. 

Pr, for anijy, p, 833. jail M. fireiir, p. 506. 

a*P Pr. from a^, p. 849. 55, p. 353. 

a^ M a»Sr, p. 462. gii M. ga, p, 50'J'. 

jwjar H p. 456. goT in afa- M., p. 393. 

^ S. Pj, 470._ g^ in ^ p, 393. 

ofliifi G. M. ga^, p. 399, M. for gga, p. 411. 

aaisj for the Pali aaw, agw 8k., m fo, gj^ P. 386. 


pp. 331,334. 

asaa Pali for a«T7, 286. 
aif Pr. for a^, p. 334. 
aw Puli for aw, p. 283. 
af or asr Pr. JWIt, p. 311. 
afir of aft^, aaw skr., p. 382. 
area for Pali ataa, p. 286. 
am [813 M. aa, p. 454. 
aiTO for aiifi^, ai(^a, p. 289. 
aanr for ^ M., p. 401. 
m Skr., aw G., p. 255. 
aw M, aw [81], pp. 437, 446. 
am for awg Apabhr., p. 365. 
amlar Paiiaoi for gnitaT, p. 344. 
aiifi^ Skr. for ai^lafl, p. 398. 
awu^^ hi. p. 416. 
ami for awaac Pr., p. 403. 
aw Apab. g*aa, P. 382. 
fiNt Pali for ga,p, 287. 
fiMi Pali for gf^, p. 288. 
film Apabhr., p. 366. 
fit ma ft Pr., p. 335. 

Ifia for aar Apabhr., p. 364. < 
ifia of fila% Skr., p. 385. 

film Pali for (Aa, p. 290. 
filaw P. (am, p. 470. 
film or (Im, p. 397. 
filftw H. for film, p, 410. 
fill!4ii,i M. an arrow, p. 427. 


g«<l 8kr. aaw, p. 381, gwf p. 481. 

gar Pr. 8. m. p. 432. 

ga-gar s., p. 496. 

gfi M. G. Instantly Q. aw,p. 432. 

gem in (m, pp. 390, 392. 

gar in itf Sindi ifitT, pp. 391,442 

(|8|, a|« &0. G., p. 477. 

(iMw for aafia^, p. 401. 

?tRw Pali for aai^am. p. 291. 

?K5 for aa Apabhr., p. 364. 

(llT, fila for aga Apab., p. 364. 

(Wf Pr. for pp. 335,429. 

(I(J Pali for pp. 289, 400. 

A® Pr. for Aa, p. 331. 

Aamf, aiwia Pali, p. 302. 

(Wl and am or aWT, p. 349. 

A(%a M, A#, p. 416. 

(ftefiy Pr. for gofic, p. 333. 

(Aea Pali, pp. 331, 394. 
amr from gmma, p. 386. 
aalgar M. ?Wr, p. 439. 
ala Skr. M. (^ in (na8|, p. 435. 

a%fil Pali maa fi l p. 286. 
am, yarn p. 471. 
at from Skr, mi, p. 382. 
at H. s. ail, p. 557. 
aw mw, p. 527. 
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fiw from Skr., p. 383. 

Hindi, p. 431. 
nSi^ S. " become ” p. 491. 

’rfh'r for wrar, p. 333. 

SB’ Pali for ar, p. 286. 

^ for Pall p. 291. 

Pali for p. 308. 

for wfiR, p. 402. 

Slrrel Pali, p. 314. • 

M. i^3TO. fSrar, p. 482. 

M. p. 461. 

«JlT for rCB. P. 333. 

from Skr., p. 383. 

W M. BB [Hr ] p. 450. 

Inr M. BW, p. 437. 

^B«r Pr. for #st p. 343, BBB Tad- 
bhava, p. 360. 

WBPr.^,pp. 330, 358. 
TWBPr.W, p. 330. 

Pali s^, pp. 296, 311. 

A. BUB, p. 455. 

M. old, p. 499. 
rwiftr Pr., p. 355. 
B%BPr.,p.355. 

Pr., p. o55. 

B»»B M. bIbt, bW, p. 451. 

BBB in ^mfr, p. 406. 
Bf^M.Bf^,pp.385. 449. 
B»rM.*H,p.421. 

B^, p. 357. 

BirG.BTlT.p. 462. 

B^r G. Bnfr or btb, p. 461. 
B!PftM.B?wfil, p.419. 

B(%B Pr. for B%, p. 335. 

BB for BBT. BB. Pp. 335, 451. 

BfBBT, B%W, p. 425. 

B^Jbt H. BTBTB, p. 422. 

BifInT M. BifikB, p. 438. 

BIBTM. pp. 414,437, 

B»<^ or Brt*r for BBrfts, p. 343. 


m 

BJb, p. 415 for BfW, P- ttl. 

BW lying rope M. Bit, p. 442, 
for bIBB, p. 405. 

Bll^ for bt^> P. 334f; 

BIS Msg. p. 344. 

Pr. tBT, pp. 381,342. 
fStanr Pr. for p. 335. 

%1BBI Apabbr., p. 366. 
p. 440. 

f^srarr to show taRT, pp. 395,427. 
fifsB for BBS-’, p. 421. 
fifjS S. p, 498. 

I % Pali 1^, BB, pp. 279, 287. 

(ts*r or B**r for BR, p. 407. 
filBT, H. 1^311. pp. 425,429. 
^<#WI cau. oft. P. 440. 

or (^31?. p. 441. 
fttB Pr. for ftro, p. 335. 

M. B^, pp. 453,504. 

(W H. p. 455. 

Pr. B% Skr. p. 590f. 

%, p. 441. 

tiv Pali for p. 291. 

^ M., p. 489, 

^ M. B%, p. 414. 
tiir from BBS Skr., p. 382. 
p. 498. 

rf}TCM.%rpp. 417, 446 
thjs, Pr., p. 475. 

^IBT or p. 426. 

M. (W. pp. 430, 431. 

^ Pr. BStt, pp. 326n3,357,561. 
5 Pr. for fit, pp. 334,432. 
assPr. forJ5S,p. 341. 

IB frqpi t Skr., p. 385. 
P3tPr.forfit!ft»r.p.341. 

IBl S., p. 496. 
fST M. fitser, p. 432. 

IS for JR Pali, p. 279. 
fRB, 1^, p. 440. 

ApaWir.,p. 397. 
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111 G. 8. pp. 390, 496. 

% of %apr from p. 381. 

M. #rarac, p, 491. 
p. 488. 

?tfff Pr.forSfflC, p. 340. 

from !RT or 5?T, pp. 384,385. 
G. show, p. 395. 
|f,^,^Pr. p. 346,t«r p. 525. 
p. 449. 

Ivnt. P- 440. 

p. 391n. 

^8.pp.515. 

^ M. Skr. 5»f, 5*^, p. 436. 

from i or ^ Skr., p. 385. 
#nT door for 53iTr, p. 397. 

^ ^tn, p. 421. 

M. ^<4^, p. 451. 
ttfft Pali for ftfJ'I, p. 305. 
tnw M. ?rnrarT, p. 45i. 

Pr. yrfToST M. pp. 335, 
439. 

^f5Wi. 05wfr, p.524. 
ww M. «m, p. 439. 

WT Pr. f3ir<, M, vr, pp. 447, 464. 
W B. ff, p. 447. 


W for^^ Pali, p. 279. 

TOT, <Tff, WT, Pr., pp. 387, 470. 
TOf?%B.,p.447. 

S. 496. 

M. or IT# M., p. 491. 
'TiSrrr S.,t>. 496. 

TOS for iTTOI M., p. 403. 

TO»t G., p. 395. 

TW M., p. 506, 

TOT Q. Skr. TOT, p, 443. 

'ftriT H. M. p. 444. 

^TTTTQ, p. 440. 

Pr.,p. 353. 

Pr. 8. or TO ITO Skr., p. 432. 
fTOtr to wash 'Shn, pp. 395,440. 


TOW Pr. p. 447. 

TO or TO Skr. p. 440. 

TO M. US, p. 414. 

TO, TOT S„ p. 496. 

TOtt M. iTtTO Mtl. Goan, p. 417. 
qtTOPT G., p. 427. 

TOT M. p. 464, 


JT3T Pr. for TO, p. 335. 
sRfTT Pr. for TOT, p. 335. 

ST3TT M. for TOI, p. 505. 
j TO M. Mai. & Chit TO p. 419. 
stfT or HTO, p. 348. 

TOT Culika Paisl for TOT, p. 344. 
TOW for !TW5r, p. 471. 

TO S. Wf, pp. 448,450. 

STTTO, M. TOIST, p. 466. 

!T»ff M, TOFf, pp. 348, 453. 

Pali TO, pp. 301, 348. 
TOT H. or TO$r, p. 455. 

TOR for TTOk M., pp. 403, 442. 

TOR for H. %ST P. ?IW, pp. 402, 403. 
TOTT Pr. Skr. TOIT, pp. 335, 429. 

TOH for TOf, p. 505. 

TOl G. oR^ Apabh. f^TT, p. 399. 

TO MagadhI for TO, p. 343 
toSt, TO^R Sfcr. TO^ G M., p. 524. 
TO3T1, Pr. M. TOTT, p. 446. 

I TORf from ft»RT, p. 397. 
j TOfR for M., p. 403. 

; TOrf|l%T, M. TOlf^ p. 403. 
j TOTT Pr., p. 353. 

1 TO Pr. for TO, p. 323n3. 
j TOR or ^RR Pali forRR,‘p. 285. 
TO of TO% from TOTT. p. 382. 

TOf from Skr., p. 385. 

TO!^, Pr-TOT or TOT to bathe, p; 445. 
toI for TOft, p, 505. 

TOTO M. to dance ITO, p. 48L 
TOst Pr. for RTO. p. 325n3. 

TOnfl Pr. for Jfnih, p. 325i* 
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WB M. pi SMf. 
siW, Bfcr. M. snr, p. 449. ; 
wr for »im Saura, p. 348. 

pp. 4i6, W7, 446. 
DmiSkr. ^,'pp. 381,443;4'43. 

*nrfr Pr. for urtfh p. 3Mf. 

^ fpm Skr. 381. 
wllir toihrr,p,.4,04,' 

WM. »^,p.,456. , , 

mi Pr. f6r,«ri^, pp. 329ii3, 396. ^ 
.8. lit,or ^.Skr. i^Tf 
rm otim Pr. fpr 3:^, p: 34t; 
mm Pali for ^136.; ": 
iS^ or Pali for 
l|ggy A pabiir., p.,366.* , 

Jor. Saura., p. 343. 
PitoM. 391? forehead, p. 441. 

t p M. 391?, p. 460.’ 

S. Bleep PL 453., 
ftir or ^ Pr. p. 331. 

f^»T, M. af?3, p. 465. ,, 

to be born, ??ev, p. 481. 
feweit M. |i^, p,r459. 

M. rthr, p. 441 
fttPT# Skr. p. 398. 

ftVNni, Pali, p. 317. f,. ,, 

Asr M. ^Nsip, Sk;.,^pp. 419,; 423. 
YiN?f Pr. for p. 823n3. 
(il9Srfi .H. #9P|A, p. 456. < 

Pr. for <5h53 not l^9?,p,3», 
M, %, i3*r, pp;414, 453, 523. 
ift? Pr. for Bali 1^, p. 331. 
ift? M. *fMl Slff., p.,413, 
e(?ir Pr. pp. 343, 444; 

^.Pr. for >^;P. 343. t ; 
Cl9W Pali for m3!?, p. 283. 

VT B..9?m^p. 441. , i . . ; 

BW for Pali «p? M, ?r?il ?Tm M., 
'pp.'3i)5..463. I-; • ■n;:' 

9 to oarrj Skr. W, p^ 400 ' 

Ck-or 9? Pr. for 33lf. 
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Wn P. i^nwr, pifei97,'458. 
k?t for 3S19, P- 326n3. < 

'^3 Pali for (iNr, p. 291. 

W H. or ift p;'481. 

Pali'for ^,'p. 291. " 

'kflt? Pali for P- 291 
%?w for ?T«9 Pali, p. 281. 

|Wf H. fNiS Skr , p. 439. 

S. ^3?, p. 431. 
for ?f3(|b408. 

‘H? ®. p. 448. 

|4l9r H. i^iie? (3:), p. 432. - 
i!fWj? Pali for ?f^, p. 289. 
mf M. Skr; m. p 481. 

^itft M. *vrs?T, ?if9?, pp. 514,522. 

?«? or ?T9t Pb. for 3133, p. 341. 
iywwf .Pr. for p 335. 
Infor swr Ap.,p 365. 

I ’m for pp;'330, 358. 
i ?m Pali for ?3, p. 283. ■ 

OTW Pali for ?9. P 284. 

<13? in f¥k M., p. 406. 

for 3*393, p 407. 

?9l9t% Pt for 193^, p. 325. 
?f%73 Skr. ??9, p 440. 

with 9 for ?i?3r. p, 407. 
,?(9lT3Skr. ?o?3, p.440. ■ 

I ??JI9(?i Pali for !|W9lil, p. 213.' 
?mmir M. 4?n, p. 439. 

?m? M. eimm, p 443. 

?33T Pali for ?em9» P-*79. 

43 P. S. 43.?3, p 434. 

?5iBr f(» W3fr, p. 407. 

?S? Pali for w, p. 279. 
rrtS Pali forkful P 283. 
e#l9, ?l?3,'p435 
??M. ??iii ??#,'p. 487. ' , 

?? for ?ft94it; ?tllfV3Clktfl,p.43i! 
?9?T O. If. pnfknTiip fCC. 

??3T?T M; reieotioii; :p. 431 
??afN for p 398, 
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qift for ftm, 331. 

W M. p. 506. 
wm»r Proofs p. 535. 

for pp. 398,435. 

W<i rar G. Skr. p.'436. ; 

^t C 3T Pn fbrJrfi^SPC» PP* 633^348. 
»t»ff M. wfihWW, p. 435, 

^ Pali or fr. for fl#, p. 334. 
p. 589. 

qftwT for p. 331. 
iriltflUV ‘ the ftkllan tree p. 497. 

<r or Pr. p. 341. 
<rii»KforimmT, p. 331. 

<«rt 5 fror •# H. P. M.Jr(Wr5ftp.433. 
qf M. or Pr. for qy, pp. 334t 444. 
qvQ S. qrt^.p. 506. 
qan Pali for smw, p. 283. 
qfiT for srair, Pali qyir, pp.331,334. 
qei from yy: Skr. pp. 382,398. 

«i*ir for qfttir, p. 399. 
q^ Pali foi+'t^, pi 284. ■ 
qt G. from M;, p. 399. 
q(ft H. yfirnTpr^ 'p. 516. ' 

qrfler faith; Hsw. p. 431. 

^ Ptiii&ol fbi>'«t<r. p. 344. 
q^ H. spnrt, pp; Wl, 482.^ 
qqr Palt forirr*;p; 299i ' ■ 
qwM.qnt,p»,467. 
qlWM. qiftpp. 449. 
qro 8. qqr, p. 470. 
qiiT M. Skr. p. 413. 
qy Pali fwr, PP.-295, 306. 
qq[qrnr, a plaoa wherr water is 
provided for passengWrP. 489. 
qif Pali for qfU, p. Md,. ' i 
tpfilV from in8q;p. 365. 
qq«T plund-Apal^., p. 366. 
qqny or p«y M. i>«y. p. 436, 
qfvri H. Skt._»ft«*fWfr p. 439. 
q^ H. P, qqirpr; pp. 438,456. 

qqqiqiwit forqwrawEf, p. 4I1-..- 

qq6qrH.';i^^p,..45%-^..., ■ 


H. q^.p. 456. 
qrf 9 Apabhr., p. 86T., 
qrt)^ q^fipr Pp. •*, worn , p 4% 
nrmftfPr. p. 359, j,,. 

wTm^.qrn^ fofPr, p. 353,- ; 
qftyr H. q% [ 449. „ 

q< ?i T « rc ^ Aph. q^|*(«y^. p- ^^*1- 
jqft^M.qr<qr, p.468. , 

,qrry H. qftlq, pp- 438,483, 
iq^rw p. for P- 411. 3 - 

Iqfttsil S. q^ to remain, %496. 
qJr hf. qR, pp. 454, 461, . 

qjih M.snnq.p 470. 

qfiirat H. visiblenwjy, p. 432^ 
M.q5in,,p.467. 

qiTR M.qr«jy, pp. 335,46,7, ^|5<. .^ 
qnlat Pr. qfipSt, p. 335, 
qyfq, M, qr^, p. 467. 
qfim, Pr.for JT^. p. 335, 
qf§rf Pr, for q^ p. 339. ’ 

qfe^ Pr. for qff6fr, P; 66 9. 
q? 58 t, qfpnir from q^flS, p. 5^. 
q qi (^^ mffilv r q r. p' 589. 
qqWI M. OTR [ ^'] P. 452. 
qftq ^ for 6m B. J^ 404. 
q^I^ 0.,pp. 5l9. 
qq^G.qt^;pi463. 
qqq Pali qW'td see, pi 295.'' 
qqiT from Skr. mmflf, p. 381. 
qRfj% or qiftrt% Pr; p. 341. 

qiqiwf^r Mig; nWRSfft, p. 3*4.' . 

qqylff Pali for Wlfit, p. 283. 
qf ^yw ft Pali for W<fi^.p.:29^^ 
qyq[ S. a stone, p. 441. 
qfRT or qft^, Skr. qftqw, p.398, 
qiSiny Skr. ilHi fft WJ lt , p. '449.' 
qft qinm H. n wi t^ i g. p. 460. 
qftmT H.qftwy, p. 460. 
qft% Pr. for nffil, M. or Iff, 
pp.331,384,459,< 
qTB.W,mf,Jl-4l6< 
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rw Pr. "nt Vwnlmr or rTpp.3S5, 
»T,M6. 

TOW Pr. for irt|^, pp. 330, 455. 
i>. 443. 

TO.TOr.p. 421. 
mrr M. i <ti2. 

^trfiw Pr. fo^ yuw. p. 341. 

TOftM. toto! pp. 4^3, 454, 
502,522. 

TOW M.^toiw MaL, Oosn., p.4l7. 

TOTW 4,5^, P,i24, 

^Pr. itm jl4,,TOr, i5),323n3, 404. 

in <T^ or Pr., 404. 
TOT M. for TOff, p. 454. 
p. 45^. 

TOjf^&.TO^, p. 523. 

TOC«^ OTnjnrfif PaliimWR,p.306. 
m if. TOr'Bkr., p. 429. 

TOW, 8kr. TOTOt, p. 398. 

tot, pp. 416,475. 
TO^ M. wift, p. 467. 


TOltG,,8kr.5,TO,p,439. 

TOW from^fTOTj^^*'* R- 
TOH.TO»W,p.,|JW^ 

TO froj^ m'flTO. p,’383. 

^ lif/TO, p. 4^4' 

Mi%Rr,pi 442. 
TOWr, TOTW, Pr, pp.‘'335, 441. 
TOT from TOrf ^kr., ^- 3^. 
TOW. T^, p.'469. 
TOtW-wl^J, p. 330 .”^ 

TO or for,/rtw, p. W3. 
TOIWP% forTOTOT^ p. 335, 
TOTT P^.^for Wl«r. f>- 336. 


Wiw froniPw,"^94l 
iHr Pr. for p. 34S. 
fiNit for TOTOW. Ik’4(^. 

for TO*#, p. 407^ 
f^^jPr.’for’^, p. 331. 
f^lTOT for TOWt. pp. 407, 40a 


Win 

% or ^ f&r Pr. <1*; i^.3ll. 
fW M. Wiisr SkrA p. 423.''^, tw 
fW, in M.> fiwr or itTO 

Pr. f^, 4*, pp. 255,331,393. 

ftf, pp. 337, 347. 

>8, P., pp. 391, 4l6, 
inOm G., p. 3(91. 

Skr. ftroi p. 440. 
f^TO for Wto, p. 407. 
ft»rT#!n,p.425. 

8. ITO, p. 450, . 

%7TO Pali, as ornamenlir p, 214. 
#*Rr Cans, of # toO rink, p. 440. 
Pali for,*»!??, p. 236 . 

M. Skr, 

obli. Ra«4i or rrtiror, 
pp. 423,514. 

(TO, ^ 8. p. 496. 

#3W or #7 Pr. Ver. f^, p. 337. 
fra* H. Iffjr, p. 437. 

M. fWl, p. 437. 
qf* ^TOflT M. (^, p, 438. 

<fttr Pr. for Pali «r&(?l,p. 331. * , 
Skr. Pr. M. tfitef, pp. 423,500. 
9nf(S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 

Sapr, p. 607. 
#?drunk,p.436,, 

#l^,G.,fQr 91<p^,-jji, 41^ .. 

#* or ft* foTt^, p.,497i jf, ’ 
ftwof^i. for fti^ R- 32|is3v. 
ft** Pifli for ,ftTO,. p.,266./.^-f 
ftp**, ftaa**, 14 . (to#, p. 430, ,1 
ft* H. (ftr, p. 453 . 
ftf^H. ffOT. p. 488. 
S*P.forSB^,p, 343. 

5 J from 5*,‘Sas», p. 38^ 

55 S. 5 *. M. 2 JT, p. 458,' 

S«r Pali for TO. 279. 

TO* for ft*#, p. 4W. 

TOftPr. for*^,p. 334, 

TO* Pr. for ***, p. 889 , 




41^^ .-twwW- 


^M,«ftpp-4|6.452. 

99 A.paHv-for IT' p^ 865. 
fif «.fer9«^,p.4tl. 
9«lI&=3eiJi;, pJ'SOe. 

H. v/ifni, p."432. 

S*9’'P»li tor OT, p. 879. 

ST for wft,;412., 

9WT H. for 9W, p. 411. 

99l«r H. for 99CV, p. 458. 

8kr. fflnWi p. 497. 
ffi^Pr. for 9 W,"p. 341. 
fflfV Mftg. for 9^, pp. 331,343. 
fif Ffelfforf^i P- 881. 

99 0. B. 997 99WnnsT, p. 519. 

•rtv H. forfV, p. 344. 

9«»7 for 4lWlt H., p, 409. 

97r4f 9»9fi>Pali for kwnfif 

P.305. 

9Win7 "Nt H. ijhJT, pp. 398,417. 
9ll Pr. for 9 fiii#r, p. 330. 


M. forIfl#, p. 344.T , -t 
Wn*Q. Vet. 9(Wr, pp. 41®, 597. 

for ^ 9 Pi 4, p. 4ft5; :: ,■ 

q»99l7 Pali 9^, pp. 879 89^, ^ 
<fr|, qte &o., p. 360. 

Trtr from 99^1^, p. 404. 
7^«l9Pilitor 91 ®% p. 891« 

«jt7W,p.395. ' 

7ft%9l for TOft M.i 

Pali 406. 

qTs for ilW P., p. 406. ' 
ir*RPT for ^*1x31, p. 407. 

JTSTOiT for opNSit, p. 407. 
jrarpTSTisff, H. p. *575. 

P. warn, p. 468. . 
JT»aor snfw, M. «9ia, p. 449. 
Jram 8kr., p. 542. 
jrfilT for 9sr M., pp. 401,489,,496. 


9941 Pr. for fWH, p. 341. 
fiPffr W, p. 485. 

!^^>Pali for tm%, p. 289. 
*tT, p.416., ■■ •'•«! - 
9(?«r Santa p. 343. 
'9j*,9* aja 4iit^^ -n- =• 


,-._^j46kia(lt,ftirJpit8l8.jy 
^®Wii'^fbrft9!f,‘p.’333.‘ ' ' 
44'^ir»#'pwt‘p. 28i: 

^from 4rthW, p. 398. 

%Pr. for%;p. 838. •' ‘ r 

■'*^,or%fPr.,p.jir. 
^Pr.lMt.i;38f^V ■ ,,, 

^llW, ^■WBoni#® or ifT^r, p. j|||L 
^ Pali, PlontiSd, p. 2^ ^ 

JWT&omJJ^,p..4«i|,;^ ‘Vl" 
Pr. for 


jnsrr M. »nj7, p. 462. " 

JHWN, M. TIBW [«Sr], p. 487. 
nwrriT M. TO«t41, p. 462. 

[■vmww, 11 . 91 ^, p. 446. ^ 

imr for ma jipahhr.‘|». 365. ' 
V 191 W, a gueat M. On<kT, p. 446,^ 

nw, «w (SI) pp. 437,446.. 

«nW p. 387. 

9l|9.in orgwri p. 891. 

Pali, jptfil, fr, p. 286; 

r, H.'itnwt,p. 80& 

Pr. for kaTTjPp. 3“ 

i *r 

iaEi for fSs^t p. 499, • 

M. 979 , P-458. 

979 Pali for 979 , p. 886. , 

qnnr for 999 , 19 . ^6^ 389}, 
9nr, 9i fraiti. plur^r p. 476.. 



IhBBX or SANB£UT AND OTHIB WOBDB 


^ And ^ pp. 304. 306. , 
qj% Pr. for WWB, p. 339. 

Pr. for p. 343 . 

^ TadUiava, p. Sl^O. 

qi^, qifN M. pp. 360, 
361. 

qtw P(ili for?#, p. 284. 
qrtqr, M. qr^, q^, pp. 421,459. 
qro or qinr^, Prii, p. 294 . 

J%n H. qaq% R- 425. 
svr, p. 261. 

9zq( M. vtiq^, p. 506. 

Pali for p. 279. 

IRN Pali for p. 286. 
qihf for qflq», pp. 405,524. 

NfS, p. 361. 

G., M., p, 398. 

VUSf'M. »c, or p. 434. 

W, Of from Afqr, Skr., p. 385. 

wq|r #f. sir. Nwr, p. 504. 

qrailf fof Pr., p. 357. 

W B. *It fif. K p. 422. 

Skr, for «qT:%, p,429. 

Skr. ttfl 9., p. 496, 

M. iwr, p. 449. J 

iWt from uiqft-qfirif, pp. 412,419. 

N?W, .P. 

father, p. 361. 

^niq^ from p. 350. 

;<iP»%Pr. for inffqrf, p. 334 . 

♦w orNPiPT for fUtw^p. 315. 

I . ,■ , 

H. N«qr ; 

l%Pali for N#, p. 285.: 

Pr. q«r, p. 859. 

VN or ViN &om N Sans., p. 386. 

TOT P. Calamity Nthi, p. 4?6, 


61 ^, 

TOrtt for iiN M,, R. 401 . 

TO of N%, from TOflP, p. 386- 
TO S. fir p. 456. 
to 91 for p. 402. 

TON for p. 898. 

Npnftqffl, pp. 419, 432, 

TOTOT Skr. ftfq or XpPv398,439. 

NfK^XM. Nft!ft,pp. 414, 453. 
479,523. 

N#T.H. or^.pi. 465. 

Pr. for pp. 331,333, 
334,341. 

TOBff from TOSiq, p. 362. 

NT^ M. TOfN, p. 514. 
aiir Hindi for qroiT, p. 280. 

TOT from TO Sans., p. 384. 

TOTO Pall for Ni^ui, p. 314. 

TONT Skr. TOIjr, p. 440. 

TOTO Pali for TON, p. 316. 

TO3 Pr. for JilTOT. P- 335. 

TOTtI Apabhr. TOTOT, p. 369. 

Nht Skr. TOft TO^Pr., p. 523. 

TOqM. fiqr,p.4e3. 

NfN 4V, NiNT M., pp. 280,421. 

Pr. f<w Nf&T, p. 336. 

ANt H. TOTO, pp. 407,434. 
firtfin H. sq^Hl. p. 431. 
i^qiT H. 3TOT, p. 431. 

H. P. fW, p. 431. 

Skr. M-. ftf, p. 481. 

(toftTO,M. ^TOTvM>. 397, 410, 447. 
A^-ntot ftronr, pp. 395,447.“ 
fijTOft G. ftrov, p. 460. 
(4TOiq,5qTOTq, pt 481. 
ftqrfiitM.,p, 441. 
ftlNTUQ'to temfy, p. 395. 
ft or itfiN from ftTOTN; Sk., p. 396. 
4hsr Sindjii, p. 445.- 
TWKteV, p. 426, 





tftw flNt#, p. 3W. 
iftr ft.,p. 353. 

O. to fear, p. 395. 
iftf^Pr. p. 368. 

to threaten p. 440. 
rvA Pali, Atm., p. 306. 

Pali fW, pp. 254,305,353,508. 
|92rrPr: f6r‘®r^, p. 332. 
gV of gfir ftom («i^, pp. 386,481. 
If Pr. for ff, p. 330. 

or Itnt 5m*’, p. 315. 

W. 1*» S., p. 49*. 
it Pali., p. 297. 
itf* Pali for lti> P. 398. 
for Pali ie<r M., pp.295,464. 

l^r Pr. foriwr, p. 343. 

15«»T, M. p. 468. 

Skr. M. w. P- 441. 

H. for ftg, p. 411, 

IViqA ^ f*8^, pp. 391,402. 
l^Pr.for%lP5,p. 339. 

H. p. 431. 

VwT H. ftTstr Skr. ftirw, p. 439. 
*67(1)0. <**W,p. 449. 

G. 5^*7, pp. 496,507. 

1st from p. 383, 

*rv for Pali, p. 285. 

Vr M. S'i^, pp. 428 455. 

Sir for WtT, p. 401. 

(9t) M'.^ p. 483. 
itswsf or erm, p. 501. 
liV B. or'eiT s)7t or ont.p. 501; 
■rr^f •tfA’ from #r Skr. Pr. p. 385. 
TTira 6177 8. «n«7,19. 40$, 455. 
TtWTlW.P. 861 . 

7S7rPr.77r,pp. 330,358. 
mm B TnTR, p. 516. . 
wftjft for5l7,p.402. 

WT, *7, Wft 8. pp. 466 496. 


7e7 Pr. Str.mp*', p».Sei. '* 
75^7f,p.«71. I 

77Pr.for#r,p. 39t. 

M. 7m, p:'4e2. 
mw*, Wim ll’, p; 34?. 
mr M. TTT, p. 468. 

77BIT mstrf'or 7|St,‘p. 471. 
mtet’for Skh p[ 398.’ 

7m Pali for TTT, p, 284; 

77t M.*to, p 643. 

77t a bee, p. 448. 

77t, p. 443, 

77 for * P., p. 402. 

7*7 Tfm, p. 589n. 

Tff Pr. for TTH & not 717, p.iSSO. 
ttt for 7S7 Skr., p. 383. 

TTT M. 717 B., p. 422. 

777 for «m Apabhr., p. 3^! 
thitStt Mkg:. for 7|i'l%e>i, p. 344 
TITT or tit: Pr. M. Tif, p. 3^7. 
717 or 717 from 7117, pp 385, 
39 In, 428,522. 

717, 7171, Skr. p. 523. 

717 H. 717, p. 458. 

71^'H. P. 71^, pp 4p4f, 432. 
71777, M.7)^^,p.'437. ’ 

717* P. Skr. mm; p. 459. 

Tlt'B. jaekal TigilttTr, p. 516.^ 
Plsgy Pr. for TflfK p 341. 
f5l%7 from 7%‘p. 39J^' 
f*777t or for p. 298. 
(*7gsft Pali for (*77: ttr 

p 298. 

and f*4Fg[%-(|, p. 298. 
( *78 ^1 ^, p 29K 
(*771 and A*77tfor f*7!S#298. 
<*8,p 294. 

f*7I or (*71 iftm,p 426. 
f*tM.*7r7t, p. 506. 

(*m,«ftm,p. 426, 



hnm or SAimair axd otmnt wortit 


m 


skr.,finr. p. S2S. 
ft^Pr. for p. 329. 
fw M. p. 458. 

384. 

414, 444,523. 

»^r,p.425. 

«f Pr. M. ’*1^, pp, 447,514, 52L 
from’9^,391. 

9fff Skr. 9W: sn.p, 499. 

IwrPr. Skr. f^,,p. 504. 

^ Pali for W. P- 288. 
lW,’9iSr,p. 423. 

Kpp. 557,580. 

^from a b«iDg, p. 385. 

V M. pp. 414, 441 

’(Pt. nf, P. 523. 

M. 3<rnt, p. 449. 
3d;,^ffr,8kr., pp. 422,459, 
sffin y, 391. 

?w fl. ^ p. 458. 

#ITfir M. p 507. 

from >1^ Skr., p. 382. 
iw M. Skr. %2T, p. 459. 

»ritTr, p 459. 
hunger for p. 398. 

»ilWT for 3|rW, p. 339. 

»ipTG. fromjif M., p.397. 

p. 506. 

«iimr,M.spp.444,498. 
ww M. p. 442. 

for M. pp. 404,443. 
in mr or pp. 392, 416. 

im Pr, for i*r, p. 330. 
mm Pr. for nm. pp. 331, 335. 
it| or t for hA, p. 326n3. 
mrr Pr. for Sf;, P. 341. 

IWT Ifr. for «ff,p. 341. 
nm Pr. for tfW, p. 341. 
nr# Pr. for #%, p. 330. 

*T*n, «^, p. 399. 


mm Culikt Paisl for iT#n,p.344i 
nm Tadbhava Pali for m^, 
pp. 290, 360. 

M. nn#, pp. 416, 445, 485, 
469. 

imPali forl!^, p. 287. 

Pali for P. 295. 
mm P. mw M., p. 422. 

Pali for mm, p. 282. 
n%n Pr. for mim, p. 339. 
mir, nfim, p. 471. 
nmm M. Him, p. 417. 
mrrr Pr. for nn^, p. 343. 

AjfIrP. nfikm, p. 431 
msn Pali for p, 332. 
uj or nflnr M. m, p. 437. 
mr from mv Skr., p. 385. 

Pr. for mw, p. 331 
mi O. from m M. mm, P> 399. 
ni, p. 452. 

m Pr. for m, p. 334. 
mfrsT Pr. miianiT for mftsfr, p. 332. 
mrm Tadbhava, p. 360. 
mmi for mik, p. 418. 
mmJ for mt, p. 418. 
mm Pali for mm, p. 279. 
mm M. imrr, pp. 445,465. 
mr H. m [ HT ], p. 449. 
mr^ H. ftiiift, p 449. 
m M. msai, p. 468. 
mr Pr. mm, pp. 396,402, 
m M. mi Skr., pp. 413, 450. 
honey M. lilf, p. 449. 
for p. 402. 

Rvr niiT M. m#,p. 464,544. 
m pp. 385, 451 

mm Pali, pp. 294. 317f. 

DOT p. obi. pi., p. 516. 

imr for Pali mar M. mnik, p. 454. 
m#r M. mn {t ], p. 467, 



iHtM yi 


ess- 


ntl Hud ^ Pali. p. 303. 

Pr. for p. 334. 
for p. 399. 
irrifr M. irntir, p. 506. 
flfcff Pr. for HSTHf, p. 342. 
srr H. 8kr. p. 439. 

Pr. p. 335. 

WaJf G. fifotn ffirw, p. 399. 

for Jr® Old M., p. 402. 

*rtr frotn'ftf'l G. M. p. 399. 

TO Pr- for wg, p. 343i 
II*TO M. iTr«rr, pp. 417,' 462,475. 
itIW Skr- 4^, pp- 401, 441. 

HfW H. for 51#, p. 411. 

HTW Pr. Vern. WT, p- 337. 

TOF oyirrTPr., Vern. ITT UPSW Skr. 

pp, 337, 383. 

WT for iTRi»r, p. 428. 

HTTSSfl M. Skr. iTf?«T5r, p. 457. 
JTrtnr for wsm Skr., p. 385. 

M., p. 499, 
wNft, p. 418. 

WTO Q. TOT^, pp. 399,517. 
wrroc Apabh., p. 367. 

TOTO M- »T5«'r, PP- 453, 455. 

»tn»5 S. pp. 515,523. 
iTW M. m'i, p. 444. 

TOft, 5 (%Tr, Skr., p. 524. 
iTfacr in Wi#, pp. 392, 416. 
arniark in M., n. 391.' 
Tit^wra, °«Pr, in iTlf# M., pp. 391, 
404. 

ITO of TOfft M. mwil.pp 463,481. 
TOpr M. p. 455. 

TO of TOT, Skr., p. 38l 
TOSf# for iTOi#, p. 343. 

S. orTOffbaving beaten,p.501. 
TOf.TOtr Skr. p. 523. 

TOTO or or °3T, TOTft’, p. 348. 
TOlrit Pr. iT(wr; p. 348. 
iTTfiT for HITO, p. 399. 


TOir from ITTO Bkr., p. 386. 

ttHw Skr. H. ##, pp.4*8| 
524. 

ITO or TO for 4rt5, p. 543. 
mi H. Q. middle from 5W,p.450. 
Wir M. nijt^j, p. 448. 

TO Pr. for p. 336, 
ft*T Pall <0%^. p. 288. 
filw Pali f&ipfcSk 883, 
fiTg«rM:.ag«t, p. 449. 

Pr. for p. 339. 
ffirfl' H. for TTfTTO. P- 410. 
i^offilrftjiPr.,8kr., p. 384. 
fjRTR Pali for »TO, P- 285. 
ffinsflr for^iTO, p. 407. 

Pr. for Srga, p. 886.^ 
rfte for f^, fllTTO. P- 469. 
gw# Ap'a. forfTO, pp. 366,421. 
5fJ Skr. JTTO Pr. H. iJrff G. Hir» 
H. P. Hltrr, pp. 402,410,435. 
f f?l P. for Hf5*n to bud, p. 410. 
5?^ G. iwl M., p. 444. 

TO into iTlTOT M., p. 393. 

TO M. TOT, p- 448. 

: gST G. M. for gf?, p. 411. 
j grJi for Pali, p. 279. 

1 TOi inwif^ 393. 

TO B- to wipe away, p.444. 
TO Pr- for g<lf, p. 343. 

TO Pali for TO. P- 390. 

Skr., p. 524. 

. ng Pali for gf, p. 288. 
tot inirPrTT, M., pp. 393,407,409» 
Apibhr- grurwr, p. 369. 
ggorr, grorr, p- 471. 

.gi% M. TO, p.462. 
gTTT Pali for TO, P- 288, 
gwi in w l <ITH>m M., p. 393. 

I TO Pr- for TO, p. 336. 

1 gro Pr. for gTO.'P- 335, 
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Pali for p. 287. 

Wl, pp. 398, 412. 
in M., p. 393. 

IN for fNWT ffiPN, p. 289. 
WinNflT, G. S.,p. 292. 

inNtffr M., pp. 392, 416. 

H. rfNr, .JT 5 Pali iftw H., 
pp. 281, 391, 463. 

•ff M. in ffsr, p. 390. 

9KSC in f^jr, B. 0., p. 390. 

Iw Culika Paisa, for NN, p. 344. 
^ 8. *J5, p. 448. 

W? Pr, forJtfir, p. 33:. 

for p. 408. 
sfsr M. iat, p. 459. 

^ for Jrct, p. 395, 421. 

jRrr MagadhI, p. 395. 

G. p. 395. 
iw M. TOT, p. 459. 

Pr. for p. 336. 
lift S. for JTflw Pr., p. 410. 

JlfW from MagadhI f^^sra;, p. 397. 
for?t^, p. 405. 
pp. 291, 388. 

NtNWfif Pali for p. 311. 

fllw for or nD?, Nr^, 

pp. 471, 586. 

RDifl a, p. 365. 

Pali, p. ,331. 

HRNT obi. NtfqRT. HRNiHp,514. 
mr Pali for HNJ, pp. 292,402. 

Pali for «!%, p. 289. 

NiF G. in NlFt- from p, 397. 

W or from p. 397. 

»fil^ or from p. 397. 

Skr. for jfrfNT, 

pp. 400, 415, 522. 

ifls H. P. for p. 411. 
mm M. inwit, p. 468. 

*Fflm?jr01d M., p. 499. 

TPN for «i7r, p. 402. 


«|n M. flfH, pp. 414,455. 

q^Tt’iCia : M. 3nsi^, pp. 454, 461. 
Nosr for Pali, p. 279. 

N5r Skr. N?r»?:Pali, pp. 317, 318. 
Skr., p. 542. 

Ng from <IN Skr. P., p. 385. 

Tmr Pali for ?nN, p. 286. 

Nmtrt^ M. or 3tHT^, p. 344. 

NIK, ftNtF, p. 431. 

SNN, M. P. 416. 

5^, M. fJiT, p. 464. 

I M. p. 416, 

I M. ^ or liF, p. 415. 

I nDn Pali for ^r»N, p. 283. 

NTTNT Pali for NTWI, p. 291. 

NTTg, M. p. 466. 

T3T3T Pr. for fiTfl, p. 335. 

Tstdr Pr. for rsf, p. 325n3. 

Tii>: M. nsT in Trarwn, p. 462. 

I M.^lW (ift), p. 468. 

»r3T^r for^ H., p. 402. 

and Pali, p. 300. 

^5511, Pali, p, 300. 

M. tk, an^, p.435. 
xm Pr. for af^ag M. NN, H. w. 
pp. 342, 428. 

p. 301. 

mr and Pali, p. 301. 

rwrr for Pali, p. 281. 

TfgNN for ngdt, p. 407. 

G, DH reins, p. 466. 

TTsi 6r TIW Pr., p. 348. 

^ Pr. for nsn, pp. 335, 347. 
nw from Skr., p. 382, 

rmr G. p. 496, 


Culikt Pais, for TRU, p, 244. 
and Pali iKNid, 

pp. 299,300. 

80 [ B. O. Bbandarksr'* works, Vol. IV.] 
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IKDEX V: 


n3T55T Pali for TTHWT, p. 283. 

TRISI, <13?, Pr, H., p. 323n3. 

<t3Tf, nsTTT, <RTrf^, <nr, <nr, ttstr- 
!?f,pp. 255, 300,218, 519. 

<rf3r^ and Pali, p. 300. 

and <T^. p. 300. 

M. <1#, p, 461. 

TTsit for <3^ G. Pali. p. 314. 

TBfl Pali, p. 314. 
na M. <n%, p. 414. 

<ia nights H. p. 475. 

<R M. for <nir, p. 454, 
naHlota M., p. 427. 

<nT M. <Rrr 8kr., p. 429. 

M. <r3? king p. 430. 

<r<T M. Skr. nr§, p. 413. 

<1^ or <n^, p. 413. 
f^3i Pr. for f<5, p. 335. 

Pr. for W, p. 330. 
frsgr Pr. Pali, 3??gr. p. 358. 

or Pr. ^1, pp. 330,358. 
ifiir Pr. Pali SPK, p. 358. 

Pali for p. 288. 

Pr. or Pali f%, p. 358. 

Pr. for aif^, p. 330. 
p. 413. 

W Pali for p. 290. 

Pali for pp, 284, 288. 

Pr., p. 353. 

<597, Pali, p. 301. 

M. p. 424. 

G., p. 408. 

P. for <t(ta, p. 411. 

W H. p. 414. 

Pali for p. 284. 

Pali for 51^, p. 284. 

WRniTi S'*®!??, p. 471. 

p. 471. 

gwj G. from #(Wr Hindi, p. 399. 


g*! of gif, p, 384. 
g«r from gjr Skr., p. 384. 
gwr? from ga, p. 507. 
g®: M. gm [t], p. 466. 
g^gor for g^ror, p. 471. 
g^% Pali from g^, p. 296. 
gfl from Pr. «ng, p. 508n. 
gf® gigsri M. p. 522. 
g^ for gs? Pali, p. 279. 
gsvr: gal S., p. 496. 

I gsgf for gwi^ Pr., pp. 357, 561. 

! gw?t% Pali Atm. p. 306. 
gsa^ Pali. p. 311. 
gf^ara Pali g<aW Sans., p. 296. 

ggiag M. iSgtf pp, 406, 
407. 

gg< P. atff%g, p. 44l. 

gaa for ^ar, p, 403. 

gaot from aga, pp. 408, 441. 

gfg &c. Apabhr. p. 371. 

gra from gg, pp. 382, 386. 

gtaafa causal, p. 531. 

graf G. to adhere, p. 395. 

gifg: M. ata< p. 440. 

gn Pr. for ggrf, pp. 342,428. 

gr^ M., p. 504. 

gigaat for grga®, p. 421. 

graoi M., p. 531. 

grf'iv, p. 294. 

gr? Pr. for gm, p. 336. 

fgw M. % (a), pp. 448, 450, 481 

f^r. agi, <ffar &c., p. 495, 

^3i for p, 420. 

Skr., p. 542. 

fgf Pr. for fgW, pp. 336,481 
gha# Apab. for 5jratpr, p. 421. 
rfig G. sflg, p. 441. 
gaar H. from 55;, p. 437. 
g«r Pr,, p. 353. 
gant Pali, p. 306, 
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Old M. p. 499. 
to come to take, p. 395. 

H. ^ pp. 434, 516. 

B. M. —3<pir, pp. 401, 

454, 455. 

HtTifr M. ira^, p. 441. 

G. p. 416. 
from atffN Skr., p. 384. 

H. for #fK?r, p. 410. 

H. f^, p. 441. 

R3nit Pr. for RRR, pp. 331, 335. 

Rf for ’ittl, p. 326n3. 
m M. or RR, rRt, p. 419. 

RRW Culika Pai^a. for SUIT, p.344. 
fSCT G. from i^aJR, p. 399. 
q4>[N3 G. from p. 399. 

TO Pr. for TO, p. 343. 

TON for In, p. 403. 

N^NIT Skr. p. 542. 

N5Rr Pali for NfN, p. 282. 

N^Pr.,p. 358. 

TORor or Pr. f^, p 343. 
N«tH Pr. or N^g: forf^.p. 343. 
NN Skr. M. TO, p. 435. 
fflS for PaliNNN, pp. 282,580,581.* 
.Njreiw M., p. 447. 

TO from NN Skr., pp. 383,415. 

Nt%5J M. N%fr S,, pp. 256, 382. 

Nfli, NNN, Skr., pp. 580, 581. 

N1§ Pali for ff^, p, 288. 

C 

NON Pali for fNT, p. 286. 

NNN M. NNTN Mai., Goan., p, 417. 
Nf^ Pali for N^, p. 279. 

NrN M. NN’l t) NTNW, pp. 445,465. 
NRfN or N?T#Pali from TO, p. 305. 
NNT?® H., p. 447. 

NR H. G. S. Nf, snO. N^, pp. 301, 
402,449. 

NOT, NON, p. 231. 

N»OTr M. NiN, p. 463. 
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NT from NNfr Skr., p. 381. 

NTTTf G. to rain N^, p. 456. 

NTIN M. NTNINT, p. 430. 

Nfro H. NN.Nt^ Pali.pp. 316,456. 
Nfrgr M. or ntcIT, p. 500. 

N>S M. NTTO, nr® S., p. 466. 

N^N-% NIOT G., p. 466. 

N^, N^ or NITT Pr., NTN, p. 333, 
N^ S. to rain NN,p. 456. 

NS?i Apablir. for N^nTOR, p. 421. 
NNN for NfN H., p. 403. 

NTT^ G. iInit M. itNnr, p. 399. 

NN^ Pr. NNf^not NNf, p. 339. 
NI%TO® S. N^ftiROI, p. 456. 

TO S. TO, p. 456. 

NTN M. NT 5 Skr., p. 413. 

NR Pr. and Skr. same, p. 384. 

NKT® G. N^, p. 460. 

NKIOT G. or NTgr, N^, p. 449. 

N^ Pr. for NR,p, 336. 

NITOT Pr. for NtgNT, p. 335. 

NTTO®, NfTOTT, NTTOTTN, NITOTTN, 
pp. 474,514. 

N[^ M. NTRT, p. 416. 

NW, NTfg t Bt Skr., NIR%, M5l.,Goan- 
p.524. 

Nret S., p. 515. 

NTOiRNTPr., for NirrojTfr, p. 342. 
NrflRT M. NIONT, p. 522. 

NTofr M. for NTift, p. 454. 

NtN, NIN, NOT, p. 404. 

Nlijsj in NOTojr M., p. 404. 

NIRNfN M. NrNINUi, p. 465. 

NTtG. NNNTO Skr., pp. 430, 454. 
Nfft Skr. M. NTN, p. 436. 

NTH3T Pr., NTTO, p. 447. 

NINN in NTNN Apabhr., p. 404. 

NOT H. NTN, Skr., p. 429. 

NT 0 S 5 G. Skr. NIT to resist, p. 439. 
NTgro M. NTg-, p. 416. 

Nil?' M. NTSOT Skr. NfSTNiN, p. 524. 
ITONT Pr. for OTOIN, p. 333 . 
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ftwtr Pr.for^^,Noir,pp.331,342. 
Rsnnr Pr. for ^iTR, p. 335. 

p. 458. 

Pr. for R55y, p. 335. 

S., M. p. 441. 

iwrSr Skr. for p. 398. 

H. nw, p. 458. 

Pali for withR, p.305, 

Pr, for ffarc, p. 342. 

S. lightning, p. 516. 

I%53t Pr. for i%fra’, p. 332. 
itaR Pr. p. 500. 

S. to throw mg, p. 481. 
i%3r<T M. WJR [ !tr ]. pp. 454, 461. 
ftiTR M. nggir, p. 454. 

^M.. pp. 411.514. 
fgfSTPr. for p. 343. 
fgatiir, p. 431. 

1^, p. 423. 

1% Apa. for mrr, p. 365. 
jg^wPalifor gw, p. ^05. 
fg^ Pali forfggw, p. 286. 

Tg^ M. gtsr, pp, 463, 500. 
rtftr for Pali fgi[g, p. 283. 
fgjmr M. (^giR, pp. 444,454. 

M. mm, p. 413. 
fteg Pali for f^, p. 283. 

for p, 421. 

fg^, itiiifT, p. 523. 

8. for itfoJ, M., p. 407. 
l5r?g Pali for gfif, p. 285. 

(9(imPr. for arsii^, p. 333. 
ftgig H. ftanf, p. 446. 

[ »?l 1, p. 441. 
ftgrnr M. ftwjgr.p. 442. 
fgmwr 8. tertf, p. 441. 

M. p. 463. 

Pali for ftlJT, p. 288. 

M. excited, p. 499. 
nom.8ing. ApabhT.,p.366. 
Itmi4t,p.443. 


I fgwmg for p. 407. 
fgmrfg G. for tg»j^, p. 285. 
rggfifr Pr. ^Rir notftsmft, p. 339. 

P. from fig. p. 397. 
fl?R morning, p. 449. 

^ M. p. 415. 
gff^ M. fl-^, p. 416. 
gft Pr. for figg^, p. 334. 
f?"? for Pr., p. 357. 

Pali for f%, p. 288. 
fTf G. f?, p. 507. 
ftr Pali for p. 288. 
f«T P. gg(g, p. 468. 

H. f|r, gfs^r, pp. 256, 3i 2. 

! f%g? M. p. 416. 

I fgg in H. ggf, p. 390. 

I geinfjf G. p. 391. 

; Pali for gg, p, 330. 
ggmf M. from (ly^iR, p. 397, 
gg [Sr] M.,p.444. 
g®T M. gggr, p. 430. 
gggr,gorPr.,p 255. 
g^ or 1%!?? Pali for %, p. 305. 

1^, p, 5S9n. 
for It, p. 406. 

•gTi from ©fir, p. 398. 
ga: M. for g%gOT, pp.410,414,479. 
^ Pr. for g^r, p. 339. 
iTTni: Pali for if»g^, p. 291. 
gfnir to oause to sit, p. 440. 

Ifigs 8kr. for gitaff, p. 400. 

W Skr. forig S., p. 400. 
fgrftg? Skr. for If, p. 400. 
gWn from fftTf! Skr. p 381, 
aim Pali, p. 286. 
arm Pali, p. 286. 
arsR a fan, pp 407, 431. 
mnmg, g i rww , p. 47i. 
arra- M, grg, p. 467. 
amf Pali, p. 286. 
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5TT Pall for 5T^, p. 287. 

FnSK P- 

SIN for if, p. 403. 

SIT M. NK (or), p. 451. 

SIW M. NtTi P. 461. 

SliW Pali, p. 317. 

SI NT O rs Ma. NTofoiK, p. 344. 
sisiorror, sisioyoi, p. 433. 

•SrriS^ Skr. M. Nl^, pp. 415,435, 
478. 

sriFNcft-siNflr, Nhrft, nWt, p. 409. 
snrsr M. for nkn, pp- 331,343. 
STr^,‘p. 540. 

(or) M., pp, 483, 485. 
ifhfNt M. oiTINF, p. 495. 

M. f$r<iidrs, j 

f^rorr, ftroTN sni, p. 492. 

M. fsiOjot, p. 468. 

M. p. 448. 
ftiNi M., p. 457. 
ifrr^-srnN, tmsr M., p. 393. 
ifnr, p. 457. 
rSTN, p. 457. 
m,V. 457. 

f^ITONN, for N?3 M., pp.410,451. 
or ^IN from Bj»nN,p.397. 

G. Skr., p. 429. 

for wf, p. 317. 
fi^M.sfraa^,?. 430. 
fifrat® M. sgi^, p. 470, 
fsiwra G. make him 6ew,p. 427. 
gq, Skr. f%»;, pp.408,457. 

G. to sew, p. 457. 

G. to cause to sew, p.395. 
I^t^ G. I^rsiN, p. 457. 
i^raar M. fifisw, p. 443. 
sfttk M. fimof, r?rB^, PP.424, 444. 
#r 1, p. 426. 

sfiN M. ifiow, %ajjir, p. 424. 

G. to sew, p. 395. 
S'.icwgwhatfp. 457. 


P- 426. 

SOT, p. 386. 

srf9i«^, sfoiwi?), pp. 317 

318. 

soar inNTN M., p. 393. 

SN H. ^ [ NT ], p. 449. 

M, 5^, p. 463. 

SJfiT M. INI, p. 466. 
fW in f^rorra G., p. 390. 
pp. 387, 391. 

sjor Pali got to hear, p. 295. 

^ohffT S. giir[ ® ], p, 455. 

P. ^r, p. 448. 
^H.,p.457. 

^ M. srwrr, pp. 410,414, 457. 

Imr pp. 395, 408, 457. 

Iroart or ^ M. %=iT<rfi^, p. 419. 

^miWr, p. 419. 

M. f^wfoaon, pp. 397, 431. 

I STIT’ M. Skr. p. 457. 

STi? M. or tnraTr, foa, p. 460. 
sta B. for star, pp. 412, 431. 

STNfi M. or Ntafl Skr. snWcfr, 
pp. 408, 440. 

Iroa Skr. for %Na M., p. 400. 
tiara H. trara, pp. 447,457. 
sfrfoiNw -sfHora[ts p. 352. 

I silfS l ^ Pr., p. 352. 

STtN or ^ for p. 397. 
aama for aiaar M., pp.407,442. 
smaa M. aissr, p. 417. 
sft for Pali, p. 285. 
ti^l Skr.,p.457. 
sgra,H. arrs; (ar), p. 448. 

%«# for it^fa Pali, p. 285. 

M. aiaw, p. 441. 

»«r^ra, aiayr M., p. 424. 
ssim in aiaa, p. 404. 

alasr M. alar, p. 439 
^ from ahRT, p. 386, 
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Index VI 


fn^EPr. for pp. 335, 339. 

Nf or NE, M. p. 419. 

NR Pr. for p. 330. 

NRENT Saur. for ^T^NTNT, p. 510. 
NET Pr. for '^rj, p. 330. 

NN?r 0, and B., p. 519. 

N8r Pali for 5rai,?rRi,5nRr,p.283. 

N# M. p. 448. 

fPR for Skr. 5rfN, p. 399. 

NRHI P.N^rfNT, pp. 434,436. 
N>rar M. Skr. NW, p. 434. 

M. 5TfiT, p. 434. 

P. M. p. 434. 

N% from with N. p. 294. 

NN for NfT Pali, p. 281. 

^TJjrar Pr. for NTWN, p. 332. 

NET Pr. for Nsr, p. 339. 

NE Pr. for ?rE, p. 334. 

NEar M. p. 438. 

NftN Pr. for p. 341. 

NfW Pali for 5T?Tt: p. 286. 

Pr. p. 341. 

NONrPr. for NUT, p. 332. 

NOf Pali for p. 284. 

NNIT Pali for ^TrNTTT, p. 304. 

Nf«r or NcNT Pali, p. 299. 

N?NT, NfNTTtPali, pp,298, 299. 
NTNrr, NfNf^ Pali for p. 299. 

NPgTN or NffiNf Pali, p. 299. 

NW M. NTN, p. 463. 

NN S. a wish, p. 516. 

TfN H. NeRTT, p. 516. 

N^N in frT N l % N, p. 294, 

NT^ M. <Tr5ff, p. 519. 

NESTT M. NEN, pp. 403, 437. ‘ 

N^ H. for gjN, p 411. 

NNRT M. NEN, p. 439. 

N*E for 5T5E P»li> P- 
N^r Pali for NE, p. 281. 

NN from NE Sans. pp. 383, 459. 
NS® G. tejt.M. nen, Nnr,pp. 399. 
444. 


NNT Pr. for 5TET, p. 343. 

NOT G. M, NTEN, pp. 404,461. 
NNft or Nfi#Pr., p. 341. 

Skr. 53Tf, pp. 440, 470. 
NftsTPfr or Nfi m»f, Nf^EIN, p.326n8. 
N-NTIteE, Pr. NE5r, p. 341. 

N^ M. NPT, p. 461. 

NE G. Nf for NE, p. 464. 

OTT M. ?T5E, p. 456. 

NcE# M. ^INHET, p. 431. 

N%TEff G. !%SH, p. 470. 

NE»iT Pali for N^, p. 332. 

NEE M. NETET, p. 414. 

OTE, N#,&c., Pr., p. 349. 

N°EN Pr. or NsEEOi for N^5T, p.33? 
OTEfN Pr., p. 349. 

OTERN or NTEtfN, p. 349. 

N;%f&, OTEW-'fr Pr., p. 349. 
nr for N#, p. 336. 

NrsN Pr. for Nr»K, p. 335. 

NT? from NTTifi' Sans., p. 333, 

NINafr M. SJf W, p. 456. 

NT^r.NrE#, NTNf. p. 471. 

NIN H. 5IT^, p. 434. 

NTit M., p. 487. 

Nil from NWSPN, P. 382. 

NIN, NOTT Skr., p. 523. 

Nrf|-3TT3ir Pr., p. 478. 

Nl^, Rlfff^ Skr. pp. 478,514,534, 
NIE H. Nil Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

Nil M. NIE, p. 449. 

NIN P. RI^N, p. 456. 

NIOTN, M. NIEN, p. 442. 

Nlirai, p. 443. 

NIENN Skr., p. 539. 

NlfTNI M. for NS^, p. 412. 

NTE M. Nt%, p. 466. 

NloT M. RI55I Skr., p. 456. 

Nlaii, p. 418. 

NTEN M. NIEE, »EIEE. P- 465. 

NiETi Skr. EElN g N, dark, p.440. 
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NrajSr, M. p. 430. 

NlfahTf Skr., p. 440. 

^nWT Pali -or p. 291. 

NIf Pr., pp. 346, 347. 

NIJ for Ntg, p. 336, 

NTf# Pr., p. 346. 

NTfW, NTf M., p. 521. 

Skr, gj-ai a chain, p. 440, 
#WT^f Guj. to teach, p. 395. 

G., lira Skr., p. 457. 

G., p. 457. 

Pr. for pp. 331, 334. 

f%lot58[^ for p. 420. 

P- 393. 

Pr. for ?9jr, p. 343. 

I%NT, ^?!Tr, p. 425. 

I%W, g»rra, pp. 431, 440, 455. 

of from f5rni.Skr., p. 383. 
RltSlNf Pali for i^3TNT, p. 285. 

Pali for p. 285. 

Pali for p. 285. 

firftat Pr. for WJT, p. 340. 

^ H ., rfr?T, p. 456. 

Guj. to learn, p. 395. 

^»I G for sjf, p. 455. 

^fNr Pali for ^fir, p, 291. 

Saww Apab., p. 367. 

53n*fl, mtfr, p. 433. 

Sfof for p. 326n3. 

5^ M., p. 456. 

51PN for g^BN, p. 289. 

<5#, p. 426. 

^ Pali for SW, P- 283. 

H. p. 448. 

Pali for 55HR, p. 286. 
gsRi M. from ^«r, p. 504. 

M. Wlfiif, p. 506. 

^ Pr. for p. 332. 

Pr, for sjnfifit, pp. 253, 
353^383. 

^oft, ginrt S. having heard, p, 501. 


Pali, p. 306. 
gNT*'. p. 458. 

Pr., WNN, p. 359. 
g^^Nor,g^i«r,i?RRf,p.333. 
g<T from pp. 384, 481. 

Pr. for ^l5^, p. 334, 
p. 471. 

Pali for ^gjr, p. 285. 
gsT, G. g?fr, gw, gg, pp. 462, 499. 
gwr H. P., wwiN, p. 433. 
gc or gf M. p. 433. 
g^ Pali for p. 285. 
gg H. Sf to sleep, p. 432. 
gsR, pp. 334, 432. 

g^ MagadhI for p. 344. 
gsra*I or ^iFTNsr from gRTW Skr., 
p. 397. 

g| Pr. for gf%, p, 335. 
g^ for Pali, p. 285. 
gr%5, H. wwf, p. 416. 
gw H. or gg, Skr. gwg, p. 434. 
gsft H., gr% or gf%W, p. 434. 
gfTwr H.. gw, p. 507. 
gw M. p. 460. 

%W H. 5TWTr, pp. 456, 523. 

^5wr Pr. for 5r*gr, p. 339. 

#ri Pali for^%g, p. 291. 

Pali for %ar, p. 289. 

%4wr or ggr Pr. for %Ni, p. 331. 

G g55»r, p. 460. 

G. ggw, p. 449. 

%?f Guj., p. 408. 

^ G. p. 414. 

Skr. for M. #N5nw, p. 400. 
wfsRlk Pr. for ^fW^, p. 341. 
grg H. pp. 434,456. 
gi^ M. gogr, pp. 291, 414,455. 

Pr. for ^^rwg, p. 331. 
wrRw Pali for gffSw, p. 291. 
gtgc Skr., gf3R Pr., wlw M., 
p. 323n3. 









